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ABSTRACT 

This  primary  education  curriculum  guide  was  developed 
jointly  by  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Departments  of  Education  to  provide 
educators  with  a  coherent  framework  to  guide  local  planning  for 
reform  of  educational  programs  for  children  at  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  level.  Adapted  from  the  British  Columbia  Primary  Program,  it 
stresses  developmentally  appropriate  practices,  multicultural 
education,  partnerships  with  parents  and  communities,  and  curriculum 
integration.  The  first  section  outlines  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
volume,  discussing  the  philosophy  behind  the  curriculum  and 
considerations  for  implementation,  and  offering  position  statements 
on  such  topics  as  family  involvement,  group  learning,  and  evaluation. 
The  second  section  discusses  the  goals  of  the  program  in  relation  to 
students1  emotional,  social,  physical,  and  artistic  development.  The 
third  section  emphasizes  the  importance  of  understanding  the  context 
of  primary  education,  exploring  the  need  for  and  implementation  of 
educational  reform,  partnerships  with  families  and  communities,  and 
transition  programs  for  children.  Section  4  examines  assessment  and 
evaluation,  discussing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  different 
assessment  vehicles.  Section  5  contains  curriculum  outlines  in  the 
areas  of  integrated  curriculum,  multiculturalism,   fine  arts,  language 
arts,  social  studies,  responsible  living,  physical  education, 
mathematics,  and  science.  The  sixth  and  final  section  addresses  the 
role  of  integrated  studies  in  primary  education.  Each  section 
contains  reference  and  resource  lists.  (MDM) 
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Dedicated  to  children  and  teachers  who 
celebrate  learning  and  find  wonder 
every  day  in  their  lives. 


Foreword 


The  impetus  for  this  project  grew  out  of  similar  needs  in  the  states  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  for  a  coherent 
framework  to  guide  local  planning  for  reform  of  educational  programs  for  children  in  the  kindergarten/ 
primary  level  of  schooling.  The  Departments  of  Education  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  chose  to  adapt  the  British 
Columbia  Ministry  of  Education  Primary  Program  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  because 
it  is  consistent  with  each  state's  overall  reform  initiatives  and  because  it  represents  the  best  of  what  is 
known  about  how  younger  elementary-aged  children  grow  and  learn. 

A  team  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  educators  reorganized  and  revised  the  British  Columbia  documents  to 
reflect  American  examples  and  common  practice.  For  example,  a  section  in  one  of  the  original  documents 
on  French  language  immersion  was  omitted  and  American  spelling  was  incorporated  throughout  the 
Nebraska-Iowa  revision.  Some  new  materials  on  multicultural  education,  partnerships  with  parents  and 
communities,  and  integrating  curriculum  were  also  incorporated. 

More  than  any  other  level  of  schooling,  the  early  years  benefit  from  an  extensive  body  of  research  on  best 
practices  which  have  been  synthesized  by  leaders  in  the  field  into  a  relatively  coherent,  methodological 
framework.  In  recent  years,  that  framework  is  often  called  developmental^  appropriate  practice  because 
it  draws  upon  the  base  of  knowledge  about  child  development  to  suggest  effective  strategies  for  working 
with  young  elementary-age  children.  Developmentally  appropriate  practice  is  not  a  unitary  concept;  it  can 
be  represented  in  a  fairly  wide  range  of  individual  teacher  and  school  approaches  and  is  not  limited  to  the 
early  childhood  years.  More  and  more  the  term  is  being  used  at  all  levels. 

In  addition  to  a  recognition  that  learning  opportunities  for  children  must  be  both  age  and  individually 
appropriate,  a  developmentally  appropriate  program  recognizes  that: 

•  Children  construct  their  own  knowledge; 

•  The  physical  and  interpersonal  environment  supports  the  program's  learning  goals; 

•  Learning  activities  must  be  active  rather  than  passive; 

•  Language  develops  best  in  a  social  context; 

•  Inclusive  programs  expand  opportunities  for  all  children; 

•  Families  must  be  more  fully  involved  as  partners  with  schools; 

•  Honoring  children's  cultural  backgrounds  helps  them  maintain  and  build  self-respect  and 
honor  the  culture  of  others; 

•  Appropriate  assessment  strengthens  learning  and  teaching;  and 

•  The  health  of  the  social  context  contributes  to  learning. 

This  document  will  validate  the  work  of  many  teachers  and  administrators  who  have  been  leaders  in 
primary  level  reform  in  the  two  states  over  the  past  decade.  For  others,  this  document  will  suggest  the  need 
for  a  major  shrt  from  their  existing  approaches.  Please  use  it  carefully.  Its  developers  do  not  expect  that 
it  will  transfoi  m  schools  overnight.  It  is  intended  to  support  teachers  and  administrators  as  they  are  ready 
to  explore  healthy  ways  to  structure  learning  settings  for  children  in  these  critical  years. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Iowa  and  Nebraska  together 

The  Editorial  Team  has  "made  it  theirs"  in  a  way  never  envisioned  by  the  planners,  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  1 992,  they  have  contributed  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  and  the  fruits  of  their  extensive 
knowledge  of  primary  education, 

And  finally  we  want  to  record  in  the  document  how  much  as  have  benefited  personally  and  professionally 
from  this  opportunity  to  work  together.  Without  one  another,  this  dream  would  not  have  come  true. 


Iowa  Department  of  Education  Nebraska  Department  of  Education 


If  one  is  lucky, 
a  solitary  fantasy 
can  totally  transform 
one  million  realities. 

Maya  Angelou 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
WILLIAM  L.  LEPLEY,  Ed.D.,  DIRECTOR 


TERRY  E.  BRANSTAD.  governor 


Spring ,  1993 


Dear  Colleague: 


The  early  years  are  immeasurably  important  to  a  child's  future  success  in 
learning.  The  early  years  can  create  a  love  of  learning  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


In  Iowa,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  are 
committed  to  early  childhood  education  to  help  ensure  children's  readiness 
to  learn.  The  State  Board's  strategic  plan  includes  the  goal  that  every  child 
in  Iowa  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  a  developmentally  appropriate  early 
childhood  education  program.  In  addition,  the  plan  supports  creation  of  a 
comprehensive  early  childhood  education  system  for  the  state. 

Our  children  need  high  quality  programs  if  they  are  to  develop  to  their 
greatest  potential  in  their  formative  years.  The  Primary  Program  can  be  a 
valuable  resource.  It  is  a  model  for  districts  to  use  in  developing  local  early 
childhood  philosophies  and  programs. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  in  British  Columbia,  the  Nebraska  Department 
of  Education,  the  intermediate  education  service  agencies,  the  editorial 
teams  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Early  Childhood  Network  have 
created  a  clear  vision  of  what  early  childhood  education  can  become  in  the 
21st  century.  They  deserve  the  gratitude  of  everyone  who  cares  about 
young  children. 

Sincerely, 


William  L.  Lepley,  Ed.D. 
Director 
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NEBRASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

301  Centennial  Mall  South  •  P.O.  Box  94987 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509-4987 
Telephone  (402)  471-229S  •  Fax  (402)  471-0117 


Spring,  1993 


Dear  Educators, 

The  educational  reform  now  taking  place  at  national,  state,  and  local  levels 
differs  in  many  ways  from  earlier  efforts.  There  is  strong  emphasis  on  the 
student  as  a  active  participant  in  the  learning  process;  in  the  importance  of 
designing  learning  environments  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  in  inclu- 
sive settings;  and,  in  the  importance  of  ongoing  assessment  linked  to  the 
curriculum  as  a  tool  for  continually  examining  the  effect  of  schooling  on 
the  learner.  There  is  also  a  growing  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the 
early  years  and  of  the  unique  learning  needs  of  children  in  the  early  child- 
hood period  of  development  (birth  through  age  8). 


Joe  £.  Lutjeharms 

Commissioner 
301  Centennial  Mall  South 
P.O.  Boot  94987 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509-4987 

State  Board  of  Education 

Rusaeil  Wortiiman 

President 
180208  G.F.L.  Road 
Coring,  Nebraska  69341 

Carets  Hamilton 

Vice-President 
Box  1S28 

Grand  Island,  Nebraska  68802 

Max  D.  Laraen 

641  Haverford  Circle 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  685 10 

Ally  Milder 
11422  Miracle  Hills  Drive 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68154 

Walter  M.  Thompson 

Route  2 

Oakland,  Nebraska  68045 

Boble  Nolte 
2703  Highway  1 
Murray,  Nebraska  68409 

Thehna  Lang 

143  Grant  Street 
Litchfield,  Nebraska  68852 
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William  C.  Ramyey 
1403  Famam,  #1014 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


In  Nebraska,  reform  is  underway  in  many  local  schools/communities.  At  the 
state  level,  educational  change  is  being  shaped  by  the  implementation  of 
the  High  Performance  Learning  model.  With  its  emphasis  on  quality  learn- 
ing, equity,  and  accountability,  it  strongly  parallels  what  is  happening  at 
the  national  level.  The  Primary  Program  interprets  the  High  Performance 
Learning  model  for  the  early  elementary  years.  It  builds  upon  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Education's  long  history  of  promoting  developmentally 
appropriate  curriculum  and  assessment  in  the  kindergarten/primary  level 
of  schooling. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  our  colleagues  in  British  Columbia  for  sharing 
their  exemplary  work  with  Nebraska  and  Iowa  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Nebraska/Iowa  Editorial  Team  for  their  fine  work.  The  generosity  of  all 
these  dedicated  educators  enables  us  to  make  this  high  quality  document 
available  to  you.  Best  wishes  to  all  of  you  in  your  efforts  to  improve  learning 
outcomes  for  our  future  citizens.  Our  staff  is  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way 
possible. 

Sincerely, 


Joe  E.  Lutjeharms 
Commissioner 
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Deepest  gratitude  for  your  talents,  perseverance,  and  patience, 
but  most  of  all  for  choosing  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Susan  Johnston 

Educational  Service  Unit  3,  Project  Coordinator 
Omaha 
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Early  Childhood  Specialist 
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Ottumwa,  IA 

Deb  Hansen 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education 
Facilitator 
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Des  Moines,  IA 
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Janell  Nelson 
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Professor,  Early  Childhood  Education 
Morningside  College 
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Guiding  Principles 


Introduction 


ERIC 


THE  EXPERIENCES  and  knowledge  young  children  bring  to  school, 
combined  with  their  natural  curiosity  and  sense  of  wonder,  are  the 
foundation  for  learning  in  the  primary  years.  The  primary  program  is 
designed  to  help  develop  children's  potentials.  It  respects  and  values  differences 
in  children,  building  upon  individual  differences  rather  than  stressing  conformity. 
It  provides  opportunities  for  continuous  learning  without  the  restrictions 
created  by  fixed  groupings  of  children  based  on  ability  or  by  retention  and 
promotion  practices.  It  allows  for  the  fact  that  for  different  children 
learning  occurs  in  different  areas,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  ways. 

The  program  honors  the  development  of  the  whole  child.  It  reflects  an 
understanding  that  children  learn  through  active  involvement  and  play  and  that 
children  represent  their  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  primary  learning  environment  provides  time  andopportunities  for  children 
to  experience  and  respond  creatively  to  their  world.  The  learning  environment 
is  social  in  nature,  providing  a  secure  and  stimulating  climate  for  all  children. 
It  provides  time  and  opportunities  for  children  to  take  appropriate  risks  and  to 
explore  and  investigate  their  world.  Children  have  experiences  which  encourage 
them  to  interact  with  others,  to  develop  interpersonal  skills,  and  to  work  and 
learn  cooperatively  and  collaboratively. 

Evidence  of  what  each  child  can  do  is  collected  frequently  and  used  to  make 
decisions  about  activities  to  meet  learning  needs.  Assessment  and  evaluation 
are  viewed  as  integral  componentsof  the  teaching-learning  process.  Assessment 
and  evaluation  support  the  child's  learning;  they  assist  the  teacher  in  making 
appropriate  educational  decisions.  The  assessment  and  evaluation  of  each 
child's  growth  in  learning  is  based  on  the  goals  of  the  primary  program,  not  on 
comparisons  with  other  children.  In  this  way,  children  are  encouraged  to 
improve  their  performance  and  realize  their  individual  potential  rather  than  to 
compete  with  others. 

Every  child  enters  the  world  ready  to  learn,  wanting  to  learn,  and,  in  fact, 
needing  to  learn.  Children's  needs  for  food  and  shelter  are  matched  by  a  vital 
need  to  make  sense  of  their  surroundings.  Imagine  the  world  of  the  very  young 
child.  It  is  a  world  of  complex  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  and  textures  for 
which  the  child  must  find  meaning.  In  a  real  sense,  knowledge  about  this  world 
is  constructed  by  the  child  and  with  very  little  direct  help  from  anyone. 


"If  children  are  excited, 
curious,  resourceful,  and 
confident  about  their 
ability  to  figure  things  out 
and  eager  to  excliange 
opinions,  with  other  adults 
and  children,  they  are 
bound  to  go  on  learning, 
particularly  when  they 
are  out  of  the  classroom 
and  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  lives." 

Constance  Kamii,  Ed., 
Achievement  Testing  in  the 
Early  Grades:  The  Games 
Grown-ups  Play,  1990. 
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The  program  values  teachers  and  parents  as  partners  in  the  child's  education. 
Teachers  and  parents  consult  and  collaborate  to  create  a  climate  of  respect, 
success,  and  joy.  Parents  are  the  most  influential  people  in  their  children's  lives. 
Children  learn  the  language  of  the  home,  how  language  is  used,  and  the  attitudes 
and  values  their  parents  have  about  learning.  No  wonder  some  educators  have 
said  that  children  have  done  the  most  difficult  learning  of  their  lives  before  they 
ever  come  to  school.  And,  they  have  done  it  largely  by  themselves  on  their  own 
initiative.  Clearly,  learning  is  natural,  and  wanting  to  know  and  learn  are  basic 
human  characteristics. 

The  goals  of  the  primary  program  are  interrelated  and  of  equal  importance.  They 
provide  the  foundation  upon  which  the  program  is  built.  Each  goal  is  supported 
by  foundation  statements  which  are  the  building  blocks  educators  use  to  plan 
experiences  that  honor  and  acknowledge  the  basic  human  need  to  learn. 


Goals  of  the  Primary  Program 
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Primary  Program  Goals 

Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided  to  enable 
the  child  to: 

•  develop  enthusiasm  for  the  arts; 

•  imagine  and  visualize  through  the  arts; 

•  respond  through  the  arts; 

•  express  and  represent  through  the  arts; 

•  interpret  through  the  arts; 

•  create  through  the  arts; 

•  appreciate  the  arts;  and 

•  think,  learn,  and  communicate  through  the  arts. 

Emotional  and  Social  Development 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided  to  enable  the  child  to: 

•  develop  a  positive,  realistic  self-concept; 

•  develop  independence; 

•  set  appropriate  goals; 

•  feel  satisfaction  with  accomplishments  and  efforts; 

•  cope  with  change; 

•  share  and  cooperate; 

•  develop  friendships; 

•  learn  from  others;  and 

•  enjoy  living  and  learning. 
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Foundation  Statements 

Intellectual  Development 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided  to  enable 
the  child  to: 

•  sustain  and  extend  natural  curiosity; 

•  develop  thinking  through  meaningful  learning 
experiences; 

•  use  language  to  facilitate  thinking  and  learning; 

•  use  language  to  communicate  effectively; 

•  develop  and  integrate  the  attitudes,  disposi- 
tions, skills,  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
humanities,  the  practical  arts,  and  the  sciences; 
and 

•  become  an  independent,  lifelong  learner. 

Physical  Development  and 
Well  Being 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided  to  enable 
the  child  to: 

•  learn  and  practice  safety  procedures; 

•  take  care  of  and  respect  one's  body; 

•  develop  an  awareness  of  good  nutrition; 

•  develop  a  wide  variety  of  motor  skills  while 
maintaining  physical  fitness; 

•  develop  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
human  movement;  and 

•  learn  social  skills  in  a  physically  active  setting. 
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Development  of  Responsibility 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided  to  enable 
the  child  to: 

•  value  and  respect  individual  contributions; 

•  value,  respect,  and  appreciate  cultural  identity 
and  heritage; 

•  accept  and  demonstrate  empathy; 

•  acquire  cooperative  and  independent  social 
skills; 

•  respect  and  care  for  the  environment; 

•  adapt  to  a  changing  world;  and 

•  value  and  respect  individual  differences  in 
people. 
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Philosophy 


The  primary  program  nurtures  the  continuing  growth  of  children 's  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  themselves  and  their  world.  It  provides  a  safe,  nurturing, 
and  stimulating  environment  where  learning  flourishes.  The  program  recognizes 
that  children  are  individuals  and  every  child  is  unique.  The  program 
accommodates  the  broad  range  of  children's  needs,  their  learning  rates  and 
styles,  and  their  knowledge,  experiences,  and  interests  to  facilitate  continuous 
learning.  It  achieves  this  through  an  integrated  curriculum  incorporating  a 
variety  of  instructional  models,  strategies,  and  resources. 


The  program  respects  the  development  of  the 
whole  child.  It  reflects  an  understanding  that 
children  learn  through  active  involvement  and 
play  and  that  children  demonstrate  and  represent 
their  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
recognizes  the  social  nature  of  learning  and  the 
essential  role  of  language  in  mediating  thought, 
communication,  and  learning. 

The  program  views  assessment  and  evaluation 
as  integral  components  of  the  teaching-learning 
process.  Assessment  and  evaluation  support 
children's  learning  and  assist  the  teacher  in 
making  appropriate  educational  decisions. 


The  program  values  teachers  and 
parents  as  partners  in  children's 
learning.  Teachers  and  parents 
consult  and  collaborate  to  create 
a  climate  of  respect,  success,  and 
joy  necessary  for  lifelong 
learning. 


ERLC 
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Considerations  for  implementation 

Those  who  implement  the  primary  program  consider  the  principles  that 
support  the  primary  program  philosophy.  Fundamental  characteristics  of  an 
enabling  environment  appropriate  for  young  children  and  key  aspects  of 
curriculum,  assessment,  and  evaluation  must  be  identified.  The  roles  of 
educators  and  parents  in  creating  an  optimum  learning  environment  for 
children  are  all  important  considerations. 


The  Child  and  the  Learning  Environment 

Children  are  unique  individuals.  They  develop  and  learn  at  different  rates 
and  in  different  ways. 

The  learning  environment  helps  develop  individual  potential.  It  respects  and 
values  differences  in  children,  building  upon  individual  differences  rather  than 
stressing  conformity.  It  provides  opportunities  for  continuous  learning  while 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  learning  occurs  in  different  areas,  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  ways.  It  accommodates  children  with  diverse  ability  levels  and 
backgrounds  to  participate  equally.  Children  are  assessed  and  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  achievements,  not  by  comparisons  to  group  norms.  It  encourages 
children  to  improve  their  performance  and  to  realize  their  potential  rather  than 
to  compete  with  others. 


"Active  learning  class- 
rooms, based  on  principles 
of  child  development, 
produce  long  term  gains 
in  general  intellectual 
growth,  social  a>id 
emotional  skills,  and  life 
coping  abilities/' 

Joanne  Peck, 
Ginny  McCaig,  and 
Mary  Ellen  Sapp, 
Kindergarten  Policies: 
What  is  Best 
for  Children?  1988. 
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Children  are  aesthetic  and  artistic  beings.  They  learn  through  sensory 
experiences;  they  express  and  represent  their  thoughts  and  feelings  through  a 
variety  of  media  and  forms. 


The  learning  environment 
provides  the  time  and  the 
opportunities  for  children  to 
experience  and  respond  to  their 
world  through  their  senses.  It 
allows  children  to  create  and  to 
express  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 


Children  are  emotional  and  social  beings 
with  unique  personalities.  They  learn  best 
when  they  feel  secure  and  valued.  When  they 
are  accepted  and  appreciated,  they  are  free  to 
take  risks,  to  make  mistakes,  and  to  learn  from 
their  errors  and  successes.  Children  develop 
and  refine  their  thinking  as  they  interact  and 
communicate  with  other  children  and  adults. 

The  learning  environment  is  social  in  nature, 
providing  a  psychologically  safe,  secure  and 
stimulating  climate  for  all  children.  It  provides 
time  and  opportunities  for  children  to  take 
appropriate  risks,  make  choices,  and  explore 
and  investigate  their  world.  It  offers  children 

experiences  which  encourage  them  to  interact  with  others,  to  develop 
interpersonal  skills,  and  to  work  and  learn  cooperatively  and  collaboratively. 


"Like  growing  flowers, 
where  certain  specific 
conditions  are  provided 
to  produce  beautiful 
blossoms . . .  adults 
provide  the  conditions 
that  establish  the  growing 
ground  for  empowered 
children** 

Selma  Wasserman, 
Serious  Players  in  the 
Primary  Classroom,  1988, 
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Children  are  intellectual  beings.  They  are  curious  and 
enthusiastic  learners  who  want  to  know  about  the  world 
around  them.  As  children  experience  their  world  directly, 
they  experiment,  make  discoveries,  and  form  hypotheses. 
They  use  language  to  clarify  and  extend  their  thinking  and 
to  communicate  with  others.  Intellectual  development  is  a 
process  of  acquiring,  structuring,  and  restructuring 
knowledge.  This  intellectual  development  encompasses  the 
attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledgedescribed  in  the  humanities, 
sciences,  practical  arts,  and  fine  arts  curricula. 

The  learning  environment  is  experience  rich,  providing 
ti  me  and  opportu  nities  for  first-hand  experiences.  It  facil  itates 
the  development  of  thinking  processes  through  engaging 
children  in  activities  that  stem  from  their  natural  curiosity 
and  wonder.  Children  are  invited  to  explore  and  represent 
their  thinking  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  environment  is  rich 
with  language  and  literacy  experiences,  providing  time  and 
opportunities  for  children  tocommunicatewithotherchildren 
and  adults,  to  be  immersed  in  oral  and  written  language,  and 
to  become  literate  in  purposeful,  meaningful  ways. 

  Children  are  physical  beings  who,  to  varying  degrees, 

are  physically  active  and  energetic.  For  children, 
learning  involves  whole-body  activities,  active 
participation,  and  play.  They  need  experiences  that  extend 
their  ability  to  lead  safe,  active,  and  healthy  lives. 

The  learning  environment  provides  time,  space,  and 
opportunities  for  movement,  for  manipulation  of  objects, 
and  for  acquiring  attitudes,  dispositions,  skills,  and 
knowledge  for  safe  and  healthful  living. 

Children  are  becoming  socially  responsible,  caring 
beings.  They  have  unique  cultural  experiences  and  are 
developing  interest  in  learning  about  theirimmediate  and 
expanded  environments. 

The  learning  environment  fosters  an  accepting,  tolerant, 
and  flexible  attitude  toward  others  and  a  respect  for  the  natural  world.  It  provides  time  and  opportunities 
for  children  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  multi-cultural,  nonsexist,  and  environmental  activities.  It  helps 
children  move  beyond  the  personal  level  toward  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  social,  ethical,  and 
environmental  issues  leading  to  positive  action. 
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Children  construct  knowledge.  Learning  is  an  ongoing  experience  where  children  continually  act  upon 
and  organize  their  experiences  as  they  try  to  make  sense  of  their  world.  As  they  interact  with  information 
and  experiences,  they  move  through  the  cycle  of  human  learning  common  to  all  (see  below).  This  cycle 
involves  movement  from  awareness  (exposure  to  and  notice  of  events,  concepts,  people,  and  objects), 
to  exploration  (figuring  out  or  bringing  personal  meaning  to  events,  concepts,  people,  and  objecis),  to 
inquiry  (developing  understanding  of  events,  concepts,  people,  and  objects),  to  utilization  (applying  or 
transferring  what  has  been  learned  about  events,  concepts,  people,  and  objects). 

The  learning  environment  provides  opportunities  and  support  in  each  level  of  the  learning  cycle  to  foster 
individual  growth  and  development.  Opportunities  to  revisit  experiences  and  information  facilitate  a 
child's  movement  through  the  learning  cycle  as  each  interaction  strengthens  current  knowledge  and 
challenges  the  child  to  move  to  the  next  level. 


Model  of  Learning  and  Teaching 

What  Children  Do  .  . . 

What  Teachers  Do  . . . 

AWARENESS 

•  Experience 

•  Acquire  an  interest 

•  Recognize  broad  parameters 

•  Attend 

•  Perceive 

•  Create  the  environment 

•  Provide  opportunities  by  introducing  new  objects,  events,  and  people 

•  Invite  interest  by  posing  problem  or  question 

•  Respond  to  child's  interest  or  shared  experience 

EXPLORATION 

•  Observe 

•  Explore  materials 

•  Collect  information 

•  Discover 

•  Create 

•  Figure  out  components 

•  Construct  own  understanding 

•  Apply  own  rules 

•  Create  personal  meaning 

•  Facilitate 

•  Support  and  enhance  exploration 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  active  exploration 

•  Extend  play 

•  Descril  v  child's  activity 

•  Ask  open  ended  questions,  "What  else  could  you  do?" 

•  Respect  child's  thinking  and  rule  systems 

•  Allow  for  constructive  error 

INQUIRY 

•  Examine 

•  /nvestigate 

•  Propose  explanations 

•  Focus 

•  Compare  own  thinking  with  that  of  others 

•  Generalize 

•  Relate  to  prior  learning 

•  Adjust  to  conventional  rule  systems 

•  Help  children  refine  understanding 

•  Guide  children,  focus  attention 

•  Ask  more  focused  questions,  "What  else  works  like  this?" 
"What  happens  if  . . .  ?" 

•  Provide  information  when  requested.  "How  do  you  spell  . . .  ?" 

•  Help  children  make  connections 

UTILIZATION 

•  Use  the  learning  in  many  ways;  learning 
becomes  functional 

•  Represent  learning  in  various  ways 

•  Apply  to  new  situations 

•  Formulate  new  hypotheses  and  repeat  cycle 

•  Create  vehicles  for  application  in  real  world 

•  Help  children  apply  to  new  situations 

•  Provide  meaningful  situations  to  use  learning 

In:  Young  Children,  March,  1991,  National  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young  Children. 
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Families  and  the  Learning  Environment 


Parents  and  families  are  children's  first  and  most  important  role  models. 

They  do  their  best  to  provide  a  nurturing  environment  that  supports  children 
socially  and  emotionally.  Families  prepare  children  for  school  by  building 
positive  home  conditions  which  support  appropriate  learning  and  behavior. 
Families  follow  the  progress  of  children  throughout  each  school  year  and 
during  non-school  hours.  Families  project  their  philosophy,  attitudes,  and 
ideas  concerning  education  to  their  children.  Parents  and  families  have  needs 
that  change  over  time. 


Parents  and  families  are  active  partners  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Parent  and  families  provide  daily  opportunities  for  learning  at  home  and 
support  learning  at  school.  Families  spend  time  together,  conversing,  sharing 
ideas,  and  reading  aloud  to  one  another.  They  share  with  and  support  one 
another  through  life  experiences.  Families  engage  in  open,  two-way 
communication  with  the  school  concerning  all  aspects  of  their  children's 
educational  program.  Schools  respect  the  knowledge  of  parents  concerning 
their  children. 


Parents  and  families  are  active  learners. 

Parents  and  families  model  learning  strategies  by  using  information  resources. 
They  model  and  encourage  enthusiasm  for  learning  by  sharing  and  seeking 
information  with  their  children.  The  home  environment  supports  the  conditions 
necessary  for  children's  learning. 


Parents,  families,  and  schools  support  each  other. 

Families  attend  school-sponsored  activities  such  as  plays,  concerts,  sports 
events,  and  assemblies  when  possible.  Families  help  to  shape  and  abide  by 
school  rules  and  regulations.  Families  support  school  organizations.  Schools 
build  upon  the  strengths  of  families. 
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Parents  and  families  are  offered  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  classroom. 

Family  members  have  an  opportunity  to  volunteer  at  school.  They  may  be 
asked  to  assist  on  a  regular  basis  in  the  classroom,  lunch  room,  office,  or  media 
center.  Family  members  may  wish  to  assist  with  class  projects,  field  trips,  or 
other  events.  Families  are  considered  as  sources  of  information  and  support 
when  planning  projects  and  theme  studies.  The  level  of  participation  is 
determined  by  the  family  and  is  welcomed  by  the  school. 


Parents  and  families  are  advisors  and  decision-makers. 

Parents  and  families  are  welcomed  as  active  members  of  advisory  groups 
which  recommend  policies  and  procedures  for  the  school.  They  are  asked  to 
serve  as  advisors  in  curriculum  decisions  and  in  the  selection  of  materials. 


Families  and  schools  are  advocates  for  each  other. 

The  family  encourages  positive  support  for  the  school  within  the  community. 
The  school  encourages  positive  support  for  the  family  within  the  school  and 
community.  Families  and  schools  communicate  often  and  work  together  to  do 
what  is  best  for  children. 
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The  Teacher  and  the  Learning  Environment 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  facilitate  learning.  The  teacher  guides  learning 
experiences  through  strategies  that  encourage  children  to  think  creatively, 
problem-solve,  make  decisions,  and  expand  their  thinking  skills. 

The  teacher: 


What  is  the  Teacher? 

What  is  the  teacher? 
A  guide,  not  a  guard. 
What  is  learning? 
A  journey,  not  a  destination. 
What  is  discovery? 
Questioning  the  answers, 
not  answering  the  questions. 
What  is  the  process? 

Discovering  ideas, 
not  covering  content. 
What  is  the  goal? 

Open  minds, 
not  closed  issues. 
What  is  the  test? 
Being  and  becoming, 
not  remembering  and 
reviewing. 
What  is  the  school? 
Whatever  we  choose 
to  make  it. 


relates  to  all  children  with  warmth,  sensitivity,  and  caring  to  establish  and 
sustain  a  climate  in  which  learning  is  joyful; 

invites  children  to  participate  in  planning  and  creating  a  rich,  stimulating 
environment  which  encourages  interaction,  exploration,  and  investigation; 

provides  encouragement,  support,  and  challenge,  as  appropriate,  to  help 
children  develop  personal  goals; 

models  respect  for  others  and  the  environment; 

collaborates  with  other  professionals  and  the  children  to  plan,  create,  and 
sustain  a  safe  climate  in  which  children  may  work  harmoniously,  creatively, 
and  productively; 
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Alan  A.  Glatthorn 
in  Primary  Program 
Document,  British 
Columbia  Ministry  of 
Education,  1990. 
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draws  upon  a  variety  of  organizational  patterns  to  make  optimal  use  of  space 
and  to  integrate  a  variety  of  materials  and  equipment  that  stimulate  active 
learning; 

provides  time,  opportunity,  and  a  range  of  different  experiences  to  stimulate 
children  to  interact,  reflect,  communicate,  and  learn; 

structures  opportunities  for  children  to  work  individually  and  with  other 
children;  with  their  teacher  and  other  adults;  and  in  groups  of  different  sizes 
and  composition  formed  for  different  purposes; 

focuses  on  the  ongoing  learning  of  individual  children  and  on  developmen- 
tally  appropriate  assessment  and  evaluation; 


uses  the  information  gained  through  as- 
sessment and  evaluation  to  make  thought- 
ful, informed,  and  tactful  interventions  as 
required; 

exchanges  information  about  the  child 
with  the  child  and  parents  on  an  ongoing 
basis;  and 

models  and  demonstrates  enthusiasm  and 
a  disposition  for  learning,  and  helps  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  learning  as  meaningful, 
relevant,  and  personally  satisfying. 


"The  job  of  a  teacher  is  to 
excite  in  the  young  a 
boundless  sense  of  curiosity 
about  life,  so  that  the 
growing  child  shall  come  to 
apprehend  it  with  an 
excitement  tempered  by 
awe  and  wonder," 

John  Garrett  from  Peter's 
Quotations:  Ideas  for  Our 
Time,  1977. 
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For  more  on  the  role  of  the  teacher,  see  the  Model  of  Learning  and  Teaching,  page  11, 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


The  Administrative  Team  and  the  Learning  Environment 


"The  paramount 
task  of  the  district 
administrator  is  not 
to  get  this  or  that 
innovation  put  into 
practice,  but  to  build  the 
capacity  of  the  district 
and  the  schools  to 
handle  any  and 
all  innovations." 


The  role  of  the  administrative  team  is  to  lead  the  learning  process.  The  team 
provides  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  implementation  of  the  primary 
program.  These  include  time,  resources,  and  support  for  a  collaborative 
environment  where  those  involved  study  the  issues,  visit  other  programs,  and 
practice  new  strategies. 

The  administrative  team  must  lead  a  process  that: 

•  articulates  the  vision  and  direction  of  the  district  with  regard  to  teaching  and 
learning  practices; 

•  analyzes  the  potential  of  the  primpry  program  to  meet  an  identified  need; 

•  clarifies,  supports,  and  insists  on  the  administrative  role  as  central  to 
building  the  capacity  to  implement  the  primary  program; 

•  ensures  that  support  is  provided  in  the  form  of  quality  materials,  inservice 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  opportunities  for  teacher  interaction  and 
planning; 

•  allows  for  modification  and  adaptation  of  the  primary  program  out  of  respect 
for  individual  needs; 

•  communicates  with  and  maintains  the  support  of  parents,  community,  and 
the  school  board  for  the  primary  program;  and 

•  sets  up  an  assessment  system  to  monitor  and  adjust  when  problems  occur. 


Michael  Fullan, 
The  New  Meaning  of 
Educational  Change,  1991. 
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The  Curriculum  and  the  Learning  Environment 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 


The  curriculum  fosters  the  development  of  the  child  and  promotes  learning. 

It  provides  a  variety  of  activities  and  materials  that  increase  in  difficulty  and 
complexity  as  the  child  develops  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  dispositions. 

The  curriculum: 

•  begins  from  where  the  child  is  and  builds  on  the  child's  interests  and  natural 
sense  of  wonder; 

•  is  worth  learning,  meaningful,  and  engaging;  is  appropriate  to  the  child's 
particular  stage  of  development; 

•  engages  the  child  in  meaningful  activities  and  experiences  which  provide  a 
context  for  the  development  of  thinking  processes; 

•  builds  on,  extends,  and  enhances  success; 

•  provides  a  balance  of  activities  and  experiences  that  reflect  the  five  goal 
areas; 


•  develops  the  attitudes,  dispositions,  skills, 
and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  humanities, 
practical  arts,  and  sciences; 

•  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  locally  developed 
programs; 

•  includes  a  broad-based  educational  focus  in 
which  social,  ethical,  and  environmental  is- 
sues are  presented; 

•  is  integrated  wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible; and 

•  invites  children  to  cooperate  and  collaborate 
with  others. 
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Assessment  and  Evaluation  and 
the  Learning  Environment 

Assessment  and  evaluation  foster  the  development  of  the  child  and 
promote  learning.  Both  components  are  an  integral  part  of  the  ongoing 
teaching-learning  process,  but  do  not  dominate  or  fragment  learning. 

Assessment  and  evaluation: 

•  involve  each  child  in  self  reflection  and  evaluation; 

•  focus  on  each  child  individually; 

•  identify  and  build  upon  what  each  child  can  do; 

•  identify  a  child's  interests  and  learning  needs  to  facilitate  continuous 
learning; 

•  are  based  on  authentic  evidence  and  appropriate  practices  and  materials; 

•  include  and  arrange  a  variety  of  strategies  and  resources  to  suit  the  child 
and  the  purpose  of  the  learning  activity; 

•  are  based  on  the  curriculum  and  help  direct  the  planning  of  learning 
experiences; 

•  acknowledge  the  whole  child  by  focr.sing  in  a  balanced  way  on  all  five  of 
the  primary  program  goal  areas; 

•  enable  learners; 

•  aid  teachers  in  their  ability  to  help  each  child  grow  and  develop;  and 

•  link  home  and  school  in  a  partnership. 


Assessment  as  it  relates  to  the 
Model  of  Teaching  and  Learning 


Awareness 


Exploration 


Inquiry 


Utilization 
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Position  Statements 


THE  POSITION  STATEMENTS  that  follow  identify  important  issues 
and  define  and  clarify  the  intent  of  the  primary  program  with  regard  to 
these  issues.  Local  school  districts  are  encouraged  to  modify  and 
rearrange  the  order  of  these  statements  as  they  incorporate  the  position 
statements  into  local  programs. 


•  The  Primary  Program  for  All  Children 

-  Gender  Equity 

-  Children  with  Special  Education  Needs 

-  Education  Needs  for  Children  with  High  Abil- 
ity and  Special  Talents 

•  Integration  of  Learning  Experiences 

•  Active  Learning  Through  Play 

•  Family  Involvement 

•  Working  Together  within  the  School 

•  Grouping  for  Learning 

•  Continuous  Progress 

•  Retention,  Tracking,  and  Extra  Year  Programs 

•  Alternative  Assessment  Process 


Evaluation 


Standardized  Testing 
Reporting 

Library  Media  Center 

Computers  and  Related  Technologies 

Career  Education 

Partnerships  with  Families  and  Communities 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


The  Primary  Program  for  All  Children 


Since  the  primary  program  recognizes  that  children  are  individuals  and  that 
every  child  is  unique,  it  is  designed  to  be  child  centered.  The  program  responds 
to  the  diversity  of  individual  learners  by  helping  children  understand,  respect, 
and  appreciate  individual  differences. 

The  primary  program  recognizes  that 
the  most  valuable  resources  in  school 
are  the  children,  families,  and  educators 
who  make  up  its  community.  By 
creating  environments  in  which  unique 
abilities  and  contributions  are 
recognized  and  celebrated,  we  respect 
the  heritage,  gender,  culture,  and  talents 
of  all  members.  Although  our  less 
important  external  differences  may  be 
obvious,  the  need  for  safety,  respect, 
caring,  and  equal  opportunities  for 
learning  and  growing  are  universal. 

In  the  primary  program,  teachers 
communicate  acceptance,  respect,  and 
comfort  for  each  child.  Every  child  who  comes  through  the  door  of  any 
classroom  deserves  support  and  guidance  from  adults  who  believe  in  developing 
potentials. 

The  primary  program,  designed  to  be  child-centered  and  to  recognize  and  value 
the  diversity  of  individual  learners,  can  successfully  accommodate  the  wide 
range  of  students.  This  range  includes  children  of  all  ability  levels.  The 
autonomous  approach  to  learning  in  the  primary  program  allows  all 
children  to  stretch  their  potentials  without  the  constraints  of  a  more 
narrow  curriculum. 

Not  withstanding,  some  groups  within  the  school  system  need  special 
considerations.  The  specific  needs  of  these  groups  have  been  identified  and 
elaborated  in  the  following  three  subheadings: 

•  Gender  equity; 

•  Children  with  special  education  needs;  and 


•  Children  with  high  ability  and  special  talents. 
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Gender  Equity 


In  the  context  of  the  school,  gender  equity  denotes  equal  access  for  boys  and 
girls  to  opportunities  without  bias.  It  also  denotes  equal  role  expectations  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Theprimary  program  avoids  creating  or  reinforcing  gender  differences  through 
the  curriculum,  the  selection  of  materials,  or  the  organization  of  student  groups. 

The  primary  program  takes  care  to  provide  consistent  messages  about  gender 
equity.  These  messages  are  both  explicit  and  implicit.  Examples  of  explicit 
messages  may  be  found  in  teacher  language  and  learning  materials.  Examples 
of  implicit  messages  may  be  found  in  teacher  expectations  for  classroom 
behavior  and  play  as  well  as  teacher  structuring  of  learning  experiences  (e.g., 
how  students  are  grouped).  By  inviting  and  encouraging  all  children  to 
participate  in  all  activities,  teachers  provide  equity  in  learning  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Children  with  Special  Education  Needs 


Whenever  possible, 
students  with  special 
educational  needs  are 
integrated  in  regular 
classrooms  in  their  own 
neighborhood  schools. 
An  enabling  environment 
that  allows  for  the 
achievement  of  learning 
goals  and  an  enhanced 
self- concept  is  of  prime 
importance. 


Children  with  special  needs  are  typically  more  like  than  unlike  other  children. 
It  is  desirable  that  students  with  special  needs  are  integrated  in  regular 
classrooms  in  their  own  neighborhood  schools.  An  enabling  environment  that 
allows  for  the  achievement  of  learning  goals  and  an  enhanced  self-concept  is 
of  prime  importance.  Program  objectives  should  be  appropriate  for  each 
student  and  may  include  enrichment  of  language,  culture,  and  socialization. 

Some  students  may  require  individualized  programs  including 
modifications,  accommodations,  and  additional  services  within 
the  framework  of  general  education.  These  adaptations  may 
focus  on  teaching  strategies,  pace  of  instruction,  materials  and 
equipment.  Examples  of  accommodations  include  adaptations 
and  extensions  of  learning  activities,  instructional  strategies, 
environmental  conditions,  materials,  and  use  of  equipment. 

Information  about  what  children  can  do  should  always  guide 
decisions  as  individual  learning  plans  are  developed.  Programs 
that  follow  the  guidelines  of  the  primary  program  will  already 
have  many  things  in  place  to  benefit  children  with  special 
needs.  Maximum  benefit  will  occur  as  modifications  and 
expansions  are  made  through  careful  planning.  "To  guard 
against  inappropriate  practices,  the  assessment  activities  with 
children  who  have  special  needs  must  be  more  comprehensive, 
focused  and  precise  than  is  usual  with  typically  developing 
children."  (Bredekamp  &  Rosegrant,  eds.,  1992,  p.  108). 

Special  education  personnel  offer  knowledge  about  disabilities, 
techniques  for  serving  children  with  complex  educational  needs,  and  strategies 
formaximizingchildren's  strengths  to  meet  educational  goals.  Special  educators 
will  help  to  assess  children's  strengths  and  needs  in  order  to  plan  an  educational 
program  that  will  facilitate  children's  competencies  in  classroom  activities. 
Special  education  staff  also  assist  with  the  active  involvement  of  parents  in  the 
planning,  decision-making,  and  implementation  of  the  educational  program. 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  families,  a  variety  of  professionals 
may  be  involved.  These  include  the  speech  pathologist,  occupational  therapist, 
physical  therapist,  vision  specialist,  hearing  specialist,  psychologist, registered 
nurse,  and  school  social  worker. 
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"Young  children  with  special  needs  are  a  tremendously  diverse  group ....  Two 
certain  facts  about  children  with  special  needs  are  they  are  all  children  and  they 
all  have  unique  needs.  First,  because  children  with  special  needs  are  children, 
they  have  needs  shared  by  all  children.  These  include  physical  needs  for 
shelter,  rest  and  nourishment  and  psychological  needs  to  be  nurtured,  safe  and 
accepted.  Second,  children  with  [special  needs]  have  needs  that  are  NOT 
shared  by  all  other  children.  They  need  environments  that  are  specifically 
organized  and  adjusted  .  .  .  they  need  professionals  who  are  competent  in 
meeting  the  general  needs  of  young  children . . .  who  value  working  cooperati  vely 
with  families  to  meet  family  needs  and  to  help  families  promote  their  child's 
development"  (Bredekamp  &  Rosegrant,  eds.,  1992,  p.  95). 

As  those  who  work  with  children  with  special  needs  expand  their  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes,  they  should  consider  learning  more  about:* 

•  assessment  activities  which  guide  decisions  about  children; 

•  family-centered  services; 

•  services  which  focus  on  outcomes; 

•  using  normalized  but  effective  intervention  strategies; 

•  monitoring  and  adjusting  services  as  needed; 

•  providing  services  in  inclusive  settings; 

•  planning  transitions  to  other  settings; 

•  involving  a  full  range  of  professionals  as  part  of 
the  team;  and 

•  basing  services  on  current  research. 


Each  of  these  topics  is  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  Bredekamp,  S.  and  Rosegrant,  T.  (1992).  Reaching 
Potentials:  Appropriate  Curriculum  and  Assessment  for  Young  Children.  Washington,  DC:  National  Associa- 
tion fnr  thp.  RHllPflrinn  nfVnnna  rHiilHrnn 
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"There  are  only  two 
lasting  bequests  we  can 
hope  to  give  to  our  children. 
One  of  these  is  roots  . . . 


Teachers  in  collaboration  with  and  supported  by  appropriate  personnel  are 
responsible  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  instructional  programs,  the 
reporting  of  student  progress,  and  the  supervision  of  teacher  assistants. 

Paraprofessionals  play  a  key  role  for 
students  with  special  needs.  They  may 
perform  a  variety  of  supportive 
functions  from  personal  care  to 
assisting  with  instructional  programs 
and  collecting  data  in  assessment. 

Emphasis  on  educating  children  with 
special  needs  in  their  neighborhood 
schools  still  allows  for  appropriate 
use  of  resource  rooms  or  of  self- 
contained  or  specialized  settings. 

Activities  to  help  all  children 
understand,  respect,  and  appreciate 
individual  differences  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  primary  program. 


, ,  .the  other  wings," 

liodding  Carter 
from  Peter  s  Quotations: 
Ideas  for  Our  Time,  1977. 
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Education  Needs  for  Children  with  High  Ability  and 
Special  Talents 


Children  with  high  ability  and  special  talents  thrive  in  a  child-centered 
environment  which  supports  continuous  progress.  The  primary  program 
removes  the  barriers  of  narrow  learning  tasks  and  objectives  for  all  children 
thereby  providing  opportunities  to  choose  extended,  open-ended,  focused 
pursuits  of  personal  learning  preferences  and  interests.  The  child  who  loves  to 
read  is  able  to  extend  time  with  a  favorite  book  or  writing  project  when  reading 
is  not  limited  to  a  "period"  of  the  day.  Another  child  may  choose  to  expand  a 
whole  class  science  experience  by  drawing,  writing  about,  and  constructing  a 
model  of  the  science  observations.  At  the  sand  table,  still  another  child  may 
measure  and  compare  amounts  of  sand  as  well  as  move  sand  in  a  multi-sensory 
experience. 

In  a  recent  comparison  (Javits  Nebraska  Project)  of  children's  activities  in 
child-centered  and  teacher-directed  classrooms,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
differences  in  children's  activities  were  described.  In  the  area  of  literacy, 
findings  in  the  child-centered  classroom  were:  more  discussion,  sharing, 
writing,  and  collaborating;  more  individual  choice  work;  more  silent  reading, 
personal  reading  time,  and  listening  to  others  read;  more  sign  and  symbol 
study,  elaboration  of  ideas,  and  decision-making.  In  contrast,  in  the  teacher- 
directed  classroom,  findings  included:  more  teacher  directions,  silent  work, 
assignment  work;  morecut-and-color  activities,  large  group  teacher-led  activity, 
out  loud  reading,  and  illustrating. 

Children  with  high  ability  and  special  talents,  particularly  those  who  enter 
school  already  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  understanding  content,  benefit 
from  having  choices  regarding  learning,  thinking,  content,  and  the  use  of  time. 
Evidence  supports  that,  given  the  option,  children  will  use  self-selected  time 
and  activities  well.  The  primary  program  environment  also  provides 
opportunities  for  indicators  of  special  talents  and  high  ability  to  emerge.  These 
indicators  guide  the  design  of  individual  learning  goals  throughout  the  child's 
educational  experience.  As  children  are  engaged  in  learning  experiences,  the 
teacher  observes  behaviors  and  learning  preferences.  The  ongoing  assessment 
process  in  the  child-centered  learning  environment  allows  children  to  explore 
and  express  their  abilities  and  teachers  to  identify  those  abilities  and  interest. 

Working  with  children  of  high  ability  and  special  talents  can  be  gratifying  for 
teachers.  It  is  critical,  however,  to  recognize  that  giftedness  comes  in  many 
different  forms  and  not  all  achievements  will  look  the  same.  The  varying  needs 
of  all  young  children  must  be  considered  and  appropriate  experiences  facilitated 
to  accommodate  those  individual  differences  (Garnett  Chitwood,  1992). 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Integration  of  Learning  Experiences 


"Knowledge,  learning, 
understanding,  are  not 
linear.  They  are  not 
little  bits  of  facts  lined  up 
in  rows  or  piled  up 
one  on  (op  of  another. 
A  field  of  science,  music 
or  whatever,  is  a  territory, 
and  knowing  it  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  knowing 
all  of  the  items  in  the 
territory,  but  ofknovAng 
how  they  relate  lo, 
compare  with,  and 
fit  into  each  other." 

John  Holt, 
How  Children  Fail,  1964. 


Curricular  integration  seeks  to  reflect,  build  upon,  and  enhance  the  integrated 
nature  of  learning.  It  can  be  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  primary  program  emphasizes  learning  experiences  which  help  children 
make  connections  between  the  curriculum  and  their  own  lives  and  experiences. 
For  example,  the  curriculum  begins  from  and  capitalizes  on  what  is  of  interest, 
relevance,  and  significance  to  children;  it  integrates  the  thinking  and  learning 
styles  of  the  children  with  the  curriculum  experiences  provided. 

The  program  emphasizes  learning  experiences  which  help  children  make 
connections  between  existing  and  new  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge.  For 
example,  the  curriculum  starts  from  where  children  are;  it  allows  children  to 
learn  in  meaningful  contexts;  and  it  provides  time  and  opportunity  for  children 
to  make  their  own  connections  in  their  own  ways. 

The  program  emphasizes  learning  experiences  which  help  children  make 
connections  across  the  curriculum.  Children  pursue  learning  in  a  holistic  way, 
without  the  restrictions  often  imposed  by  subject  boundaries.  Learning  is 
linked  across  traditional  subject  boundaries,  and  experiences  are  designed  to 
be  mutually  reinforcing. 
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GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 


Active  Learning  Through  Play 


The  primary  program  is  designed  to  incorporate  play  as  a  way  of  learning  for 
all  primary  children.  Teachers  are  responsible  for  preparing  the  active  learning 
environment  and  making  plans  to  incorporate  play  as  an  essential  learning 
experience  which  supports,  sustains,  facilitates,  extends,  enhances,  and  enriches 
the  child's  learning.  While  the  teacher  provides  the  time,  space,  and  materials 
for  play,  it  is  the  child  who  creates  the  idea  and  activity.  In  this  way,  play  can 
be  a  deeply  satisfying,  creative  endeavor  as  well  as  an  adventure  in  self- 
expression,  exploration,  and  discovery. 

Primary  age  children  learn  through  play.  Play  engages  their  whole  being.  Play 
mediates  children 's  thought,  language,  and  interaction  with  the  world  and  with 
others.  Play  affordschildrenvaluableopponunitiestoexperiment  with  language, 
to  develop  social  relationships,  to  imagine,  and  to  act  out  roles  and  relationships 
in  a  variety  of  settings. 

Play  allows  learners  to  project  into  the  realm  of  possibility  while  enabling  them 
to  develop,  alter,  and  refine  current  understandings  as  they  explore,  imagine, 
imitate,  construct,  discuss,  plan,  manipulate,  problem-solve,  dramatize,  create, 
and  experiment.  Through  play,  children  demonstrate  their  knowledge,  represent 
their  experiences,  and  further  explore  their  world. 

Play  is  a  natural  and  universal  learning  activity  of 
children  and  adults.  It  is  a  lifelong  need  and  pursuit 
vital  to  all  human  beings.  Play  is  motivated  by  an 
inner  drive  to  imagine,  explore,  experiment, 
discover,  and  learn.  It  is  an  expressive  activity  that 
results  from  a  desire  to  make  sense  of  the  world. 


"Play  teaches  the  child, 
without  his  being  aware  of 
it,  (he  habits  most  needed 
for  intellectual  growth, 
such  as  stick-to-itiveness, 
which  is  so  important  in  all 
learning.  Perseverance  is 
easily  acquired  around 
enjoyable  activities  such  as 
chosen  play.  But  if  it  has 
not  become  a  habit 
through  what  is  enjoyable, 
it  is  not  likely  to  become 
one  through  an  endeavor 
like  school  work." 

Bruno  Bettelhcim, 
In  Wassennan,  S.,  Serious 
Players  in  the  Primary 
Classroom,  1988. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Family  Involvement 

Family  involvement  in  learning  is  the  most  valuable  and  common  partnership 
in  education.  It  is  this  partnership  that  results  in  the  greatest  benefits  for 
children  during  their  school  career. 

In  supporting  the  school  and  its  mission,  families  send  a  clear  message  that 
learning  is  a  worthy,  respected  endeavor.  When  a  partnership  is  formed, 
children  become  stronger  learners,  thereby  developing  high  self-esteem. 

The  school  in  its  partnership  role  displays  respect  for  families  by  valuing  their 
participation  at  whatever  level  in  the  activities  of  the  school.  Participation  may 
include  joining  children  in  learning  activities  at  home,  playing  learning  games 
to  enhance  intellectual  development,  volunteering  in  the  classroom,  or  joining 
in  school  organizations.  The  level  at  which  the  family  chooses  to  participate  is 
welcomed  by  the  school. 

The  family-school  partnership  is  one  which  provides  benefits  to  all  involved. 
Parents  benefit  by  gaining  knowledge  of  their  child's  school  program  and  a 
better  understanding  of  how  their  child  learns  within  the  school  setting.  Most 
importantly,  families  are  recognized  as  the  first  and  most  significant  role 
models  for  their  children. 

School  personnel  benefit  from  this  partnership  by  gaining  valuable  information 
about  the  child.  Parents  know  their  child  best,  and  providing  genuine 
opportunities  for  parents  to  share  this  information  is  essential  in  planning  a 
quality  educational  experience. 

When  people  at  school  show  respect  for  families,  they  become  advocates  for 
the  school.  Advocacy  can  take  many  forms,  including  in-class  participation, 
at-home  support,  and  community  involvement,  all  of  which  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  school  within  the  community. 

Children  are  the  most  important  beneficiaries  of  the  family-school  partnership. 
Children  whose  families  take  an  active  role  in  their  education  become  better 
learners.  They  tend  to  attain  higher  levels  of  success  and  have  more  positive 
attitudes  about  school  because  they  have  a  sense  of  belonging. 
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Working  Together  Within  the  School 


Collaboration  must  be  a  vital  part  of  the  primary  program.  Teachers,  support 
staff,  and  specialized  staff  need  the  opportunity  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  share 
problems  and  successes  regarding  v/ork  with  students.  For  teachers  to  remain 
vital,  engaged,  and  committed  to  teaching,  they  must  have  time  for  interacting 
with  others  away  from  the  daily  demands  and  routines  of  their  classrooms. 
Collaboration  helps  teachers  to  become  less  isolated  and  increases  the  energy 
to  take  risks  in  developing  new  ideas.  As  classroom  teachers  and  teaching 
specialists  plan  together,  they  become  accountable  to  one  another. 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  to  implement  the  curriculum,  adapting  to 
individual  differences  and  seeking  help  when  necessary  from  specialists. 
Classroom  teachers  should  consult  with  specialists  about  areas  of  study  and 
topics  of  investigation  so  they  may  plan  related  experiences  for  children. 

The  role  of  the  specialist  teacher  in  art,  music,  physical  education,  foreign 
language  or  other  areas  is  to  support  what  is  happening  in  the  classroom 
environment  by  planning  activities  which  extend  classroom  learning.  Speech 
and  special  educators  provide  support  through  identifying  and  working  with 
children  in  the  classroom.  The  nature  of  the  primary  program  makes  it  possible 
for  most  children  with  special  needs  to  be  served  within  the  classroom.  Pull- 
out  programs  for  special  education  should  be  minimized  in  primary  programs. 

The  role  of  the  administrator  is  to  provide  support  by  scheduling  the  day  so 
teachers  can  set  aside  planning  time  with  specialists.  Priority  should  be  given 
to  teachers  who  are  actively  seeking  to  integrate  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum 
and  who  are  open  to  collaboration.  If  a  pull-out  approach  cannot  be  completely 
avoided,  the  schedule  should  reflect  an  effort  to  maintain  large  blocks  of 
classroom  time  for  integrated  study  and  active  learning.  Specialists  might  be 
scheduled  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  daily  routine  so  that  periods  of 
uninterrupted  time  remain  in  tact. 

Collaboration  between  teacher  and  learner  must  also  be  a  part  of  the  primary 
program.  Time  must  be  allotted  for  individual  conferencing,  informal 
conversations,  book  talks,  and  other  activities.  The  teacher  must  be  mindful  of 
the  student's  role  in  shaping  conferences  and  conversations  so  they  do  not 
become  question-and-answer  sessions.  Opportunities  for  child-to-child 
collaboration  are  also  crucial  if  children  are  to  learn  cooperative  techniques  and 
how  to  work  with  others.  Collaboration  implies  an  emphasis  on  "we"  instead 
of  "me."  Working  together  to  get  the  job  done  creates  caring  and  committed 
relationships  that  move  people  forward  in  a  mutual  effort  to  support  learning. 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Grouping  for  Learning 


The  composition 
of  groups  affects  not  only 
how  and  what  children 
learn,  but  also  the  way 
children  feel  about 
themselves  and  the  way 
they  relate  to  each  other. 


In  grouping  for  learning,  teachers  consider  the  needs  of  both  individuals  and 
the  group.  Teachers  organize  children  into  various  grouping  patterns — for 
example,  whole  class,  large  groups,  small  groups,  triads,  pairs,  and/or  children 
working  individually. 

Teachers  choose  a  grouping  strategy  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
situation  and  facilitates  optimum  learning.  The  composition  of  groups 
affects  not  only  how  and  what  children  learn  but,  also  the  way  children 
feel  about  themselves  and  the  way  they  relate  to  each  other. 
Heterogeneous  (mixed  ability)  grouping  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
maximize  student  success.  Long-term,  static  ability  grouping  affects 
children  negatively. 

Although  long-term  ability  grouping  is  not  acceptable  as  a  constant, 
grouping  children  for  short  periods  of  time  to  meet  specif  ic  instructional 
needs  is  appropriate.  This  type  of  grouping  provides  for  individualization 
in  that  it  focuses  instruction  on  the  needs  of  each  learner.  Individualized 
instruction  does  not  mean  teaching  the  same  lesson  over  and  over  again 
to  each  child  in  isolation;  it  means  focusing  on  the  learning  needs  of  the 
individual*  recognizing  that  more  than  one  child  may  have  similar 
needs  at  the  same  time. 

Flexible  grouping  allows  the  teacher  to  instruct  children  on  the  basis  of 
interests  and  learning  needs.  When  children  are  grouped  according  to  interests, 
not  ability,  the  opportunities  to  learn  from  each  other  are  maximized.  Children 
need  opportunities  to  learn  cooperatively  and  to  experience  the  value  of 
collaboration.  Ultimately,  social  interaction  leads  to  better  understanding  and 
a  consolidation  of  learning. 
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Continuous  Progress 


Continuous  progress  offers  children  opportunities  to  build  progressively  on 
their  developing. knowledge  and  understanding  of  themselves  and  their  world. 
It  capitalizes  on  the  interests  and  capabilities  of  students,  while  considering 
individual  learning  rates  and  styles.  It  provides  success  at  all  stages  of  learning 
so  children  see  themselves  as  competent,  worthwhile  human  beings  who  are 
self-aware,  self-confident,  and  sensitive  to  others. 

Teachers  structure  a  supportive  learning  environment  and  approach  curricula 
purposefully  to  make  decisions  about  appropriate  experiences  and  resources 
for  individual  learning.  This  learning  environment  encourages  the  removal  of 
grade  barriers.  Ongoing  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  child's  learning 
would  then  replace  such  practices  as  promotion  and  retention.  The  teacher's 
evaluation  of  the  child's  level  of  development  considers  the  learning  demon- 
strated by  the  child,  the  goals  of  the  program,  and  the  widely  held  expectations 
for  children's  learning  (see  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Appendix  A),  and  the 
descriptors  of  children's  learning  (see  the  Curriculum  section). 
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Retention,  Tracking,  and  Extra  Year  Programs 

"Children  are  not  The  primary  program  is  not  the  place  where  learning  begins.  It  is  a  continuation 

'promoted'  nor  do  they  ancj  extension  of  real  learning  which  has  been  occurring  for  children  every 

•fail:  Because  children  waking  moment  of  their  lives.  In  the  primary  program,  the  opportunities  are  so 

progress  through  sequential  children  find  experiences  which  challenge  their  current 

curriculum  at  different    ,  ,  c  ,  . 

paces,  they  are  allowed  to  level  of  development.  The  program  only  serves  to  organize  and  focus  what 

progress  in  all  areas  as  they  children  are  currently  able  to  do.  Those  who  work  with  young  children  must 
acquire  competence,  insist  that  the  program  help  all  children  reach  their  potential.  When  the  goal  is 
Retention  is  awided   continuous  progress  for  individual  learners,  the  need  for  practices  such  as 

Im^o^MMreTs    retention>  and  extra  y™  P"*"™8  disaPPearS" 

self-esteem  and  the  fact  ..  c  ,  - 

that  the  practice  of   Retention,  tracking,  and  extra  year  or  transition  programs  are  often  used  out  of 

retaining  children  in  a    genuine  concern  for  children  who  are  perceived  as  needing  more  time  to  be 

grade  for  another  year    "ready."  Parents  and  educators  mistakenly  believe  that  placing  children  in 

disproportionately  affects   ability  groups  or  in  a  classroom  with  younger  peers  will  improve  their  chances 

male  minority,  very  young,       success>  These  concerns  are  grounded  on  a  definition  of  readiness  that  is  not 
and  low-income  children.  °  ,  .  , 

The  program  is  designed   consistent  with  neither  the  current  knowledge  about  children  s  growth  and 

to  serve  the  needs  of  the  development  nor  with  the  goals  and  philosophy  of  the  primary  program. 

children;  the  children  are 

not  expected  to  change  Research  findings  on  retention  indicate  that  its  effects  are  cause  for  great 

to  fit  the  program:'  concern  Teachers,  parents,  and  peers  are  likely  to  view  a  retained  child  less 

k.  .  .  ,  .  .  positively.  Retained  children  perform  more  poorly  in  future  academic  work 
National  Association    ^  *  v  „  ; r    .  \        ,      /TT  ,  iriork 

for  the  Education    and  are  much  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  altogether  (Holmes,  1989; 

of  Young  Children    Kreitzer,  Madaus,  &  Haney,  1989;  Mann,  1986).  Further,  research  on 

kindergarten  retention  notes  that  it  does  not  improve  achievement,  is  not 

different  from  retention  in  later  grades  in  its  consequences,  and  has  harmful 

effects  on  socio-emotional  outcomes  and  on  the  development  of  self-concept 

(Shepard  &  Smith,  1989). 

Tracking,  often  used  to  "equalize"  opportunities  for  diverse  groups,  in  fact, 
achieves  the  opposite.  Students  in  low  tracks  are  likely  to  experience  negative 
effects  personally  and  socially.  Children  in  fixed  ability  groups  are  typically 
not  treated  equally  by  the  teacher  and  miss  out  on  the  benefits  of  mixed  ability 
groups.  Tracking  also  tends  to  separate  students  along  socio-economic  lines 
(Slavin,  1987).  Strategies  such  as  cooperative  learning  and  flexible  grouping 
minimize  the  need  for  tracking.  In  the  primary  program,  teachers  adopt  a  model 
of  teaching  and  learning  that  helps  them  cope  with  diverse  groups  of  students. 

Extra  year  programs  refer  to  any  transitional  program  designed  to  give  children 
who  are  "immature"  with  more  time  to  grow  and  develop.  Extra  year  programs 
such  as  readiness  and  "developmental"  kindergarten  and  junior  or  pre-first 
grades  are  forms  of  retention  and  also  have  the  effect  of  tracking  children. 


A  synthesis  of  studies  finds  no  benefit  for  children  who  were  enrolled  in 
extra  year  programs.  The  effects  of  transition  and  extra  year  programs  are 
indistinguishable  from  the  effects  of  retentions  (Shepard,  1989). 

The  following  guidelines  should  be  used  when  making  decisions  about 
young  children  (adapted  from  Unacceptable  Trends  in  Kindergarten  Entry 
and  Placement,  National  Association  of  Early  Childhood  Specialists  in  State 
Departments  of  Education,  1987): 

•  Teachers  and  administrators  guard  the  integrity  of  effective, 
developmentally  appropriate  programs  for  young  children.  They  do  not 
yield  to  pressure  for  acceleration  of  narrowly fo  cased,  skill-based  curricula . 

•  Multiple  sources  of  information  are  used  to  make  decisions  about  young 
children.  Standardized  tests  are  not  used  to  decide  if  a  child  can  enter 
school  or  be  promoted. 

•  Any  tests  used  with  primary  children  are  valid,  reliable,  and  helpful  in 
program  planning  and  information  sharing  with  parents.  They  are  not  used 
to  create  barriers  to  continuous  progress  or  to  sort  children  into  what  are 
perceived  to  be  homogeneous  groups. 

•  Children  are  enrolled  in  school  based  on  their  chronological  age  and  their 
legal  right  to  enter.  Families  are  not  counseled  or  pressured  to  delay 
entrance  of  their  children  for  a  year  by  keeping  them  at  home  or  enrolling 
them  in  preschool.  Schools  aggressively  encourage  parents  to  enroll  age- 
eligible  children. 

•  Teachers  and  administrators  increase  the  use  of  systematic  observation 
and  other  alternative  assessment  strategies.  They  do  not  defer  measurement 
decisions  solely  to  psychometricians  and  test  publishers. 

•  Retention  is  rejected  as  a  viable  option  for  young  children.  It  is  not 
perpetuated  on  the  basis  of  false  assumptions  as  to  its  educational  benefit. 

•  Multi-age  groupings  are  used  as  a  means  of  providing  challenging 
experiences  for  all  children.  They  are  not  a  justification  for  keeping  some 
children  in  the  same  setting  for  longer  periods  of  time,  which  is  another 
form  of  retention. 

•  All  children  are  welcomed  as  they  are  into  heterogeneous  classroom 
settings.  They  are  not  segregated  into  extra  year  programs  prior  to  or 
following  a  given  level. 
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Alternative  Assessment  Process 


Assessment  is  the  systematic  process  of  gathering  evidence  of  what  a  child 
can  do.  Assessment  techniques  are  authentic,  continuous,  and  free  from 
cultural,  gender,  and  linguistic  biases.  In  the  school  environment,  assess- 
ment begins  in  the  classroom.  Assessment  techniques  occur  in  the  context  of 
the  classroom  environment;  they  mirror  the  actual  learning  experiences  in  the 
classroom;  and  they  are  carried  on  in  an  unobtrusive  manner.  Observing 
children,  conferencing,  and  examining  multiple  samples  of  children's  repre- 
sentations of  their  learning,  provide  the  evidence  upon  which  to  plan  learning 
experiences  appropriate  for  each  child. 

Throughout  the  assessment  process,  the  teacher  shares 
information  and  interpretations  and  invites  active  participation 
from  children  and  parents.  The  teacher  views  assessment  as  an 
integral  part  of  instruction.  The  children  see  assessment  as 
another  learning  experience. 

Even  after  extensive  ongoing  classroom  assessment  and 
evaluation,  the  teacher  may  still  have  unanswered  questions 
about  some  children.  In  such  instances,  the  teacher  and  a 
school-based  student  assistance  team  collaborate  to  collect 
further  information  for  a  problem-solving  meeting.  For  some 
children,  this  may  indicate  the  need  for  further  diagnostic 
assessment  completed  by  a  multidisciplinary  team  which 
includes  the  classroom  teacher  and  qualified  specialists.  For 
children  qualifying  for  special  education  services,  the  team 
then  develops  an  individual  plan  for  learning. 

Assessment  of  Children 

Individual  diagnostic  assessment 
Schcx)! -based  team  assessment 
Teacher  assessment 


When  assessment  procedures  are  carried  out  by  professionals  other  than 
classroom  teachers,  the  teacher  continues  to  have  prime  responsibility  for  both 
the  child  and  for  continuing  classroom  instruction  and  assessment.  The  chart 
above  provides  an  approximation  of  the  appropriate  proportion  of  various 
q  forms  of  assessment.  #->  - 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation  is  the  ongoing  process  of  making  judgments  and  decisions  based  on 
the  interpretation  of  evidence  gathered  through  assessment.  The  purposes  of 
evaluation  are  to  make  informed  instructional  decisions  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  reporting  progress  to  the  child,  to  parents,  and  to  school  personnel. 

Evaluation  is  based  on  learning  demonstrated  by  the  child  in  relation  to  the 
goals  of  the  primary  program,  curriculum  expectations,  and  the  descriptions  of 
children's  learning  (see  the  Curriculum  section).  Descriptors,  reflecting  the 
range  of  growth  throughout  the  primary  years,  help  the  teacher  describe 
children's  learning  in  developmental  terms.  Evaluation  assists  the  teacher  in 
adjusting  instruction  toenhance  and  extend  learning,  while  supporting  learners 
by  providing  information  on  their  achievements.  For  students  with  special 
needs,  the  teacher's  evaluations  must  be  considered  and  routinely  reviewed. 

Self-evaluation  and  reflection  assist  children  in  becoming  independent  and 
autonomous  learners.  Teachers  nurture  the  process  of  self-evaluation  as  they 
guide  children  to  be  reflective  and  as  they  help  children  recognize  their 
accomplishments  and  identify  their  learning  needs.  With  repeated  opportunities 
to  evaluate  their  work,  children  understand  the  significance  of  self-evaluation 
as  a  tool  for  lifelong  learning. 


Teachers  nurture  the 
process  of  self -evaluation 
as  they  guide  children 
to  be  reflective  and  as  they 
help  children  recognize 
their  accomplishments  and 
identify  their  learning  needs. 
With  repeated  opportunities 
to  evaluate  their  work, 
children  understand 
the  significance  of 
self-evaluation  as  a  tool 
for  lifelong  learning. 
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"The  authors  of 
(these  chapters)  are  calling 
for  a  halt  to  achievement 
testing  in  grades  K-2 
for  two  reasons: 
These  tests  are  not  valid 
measures  of  children's 
learning  or  of  teacher's 
accountability,  and  the 
pressure  for  higher  test 
scores  is  resulting  in 
classroom  practices  that 
are  harmful  to  young 
children's  development." 

Constance  Kamii,  Ed., 
Achievement  Testing  in  the 
Early  Grades:  The  Games 
Grown-ups  Play 1 1990. 


Standardized  Testing 


In  the  primary  program,  the  descriptors  of  children 's  learning  set  out  the  widely 
held  expectations  (see  the  Assessment  and  Evaluation  appendix)  and  provide 
the  context  in  which  a  child's  growth  and  development  are  interpreted.  The 
assessment  and  evaluation  procedures  are  related  to  the  goals  of  the  primary 
program;  they  are  congruent  with  instructional  practices;  and  provide  useful 
information  on  which  to  base  instructional  decisions. 

The  use  of  standardized  achievement  and  ability  tests  designed  for  and 
administered  to  groups  is  inappropriate  for  use  with  primary  children. 

This  kind  of  testing  brings  with  it  problems  of  reliability,  validity,  and 
standardization.  Standardized  achievement  and  ability  tests  evaluate  learner 
achievement  in  highly  abstract  ways.  Such  tests  do  not  match  the  way  children 
learn  or  the  curriculum  which  serves  as  a  basis  of  instruction. 

However,  when  questions  about  a  child  cannot  be  answered  in  any  other  way, 
individual  diagnostic  assessment  may  prove  useful.  Such  assessment  is 
conducted  by  an  appropriately  trained  professional,  and  the  results  are  used  to 
make  recommendations  about  instruction  and  support  services.  This  type  of 
assessment  is  required  for  only  a  few  children. 

When  assessment  practices  are  carried  out  by  professionals  other  than  the 
classroom  teacher,  the  teacher  continues  to  have  prime  responsibility  for  the 
child  and  for  ongoing  classroom  assessment. 
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Reporting 


Reporting  provides  regular  communication,  both  formal  and  informal,  about  a 
child's  progress.  This  communication  is  made  to  the  child,  the  child's  parents, 
and  appropriate  school  personnel,  depending  on  need  and  purpose. 

In  the  primary  program,  reporting  involves  the  teacher  providing  information 
for  parents  and  parents  providing  the  teacher  with  observations  and  insights 
about  their  child.  Both  teacher  and  parents  use  the  shared  information  to  support 
the  child's  learning.  The  child  needs  to  understand  and  contribute  to  the  process 
by  helping  identify  his  or  her  efforts,  accomplishments,  and  learning  needs. 

Communication  between  school  and  home  encompasses  a  range  and  variety  of 
reporting  strategies,  both  formal  and  informal.  These  strategies  include  anecdotal 
reports,  conversations,  conferences,  telephone  calls,  notes,  and  visits.  One 
aspect  of  communicating  a  child's  progress  to  parents  is  the  written  report  of  a 
child's  profile.  This  type  of  reporting  consistingof  anecdotal  comments  describes 
the  child's  learning  in  the  context  of  the  goals  of  the  primary  program.  The 
reports  may  also  include  specific  recommendations  and  suggestions  that  invite 
parents  to  take  an  active  role  in  their  child's  education. 

Anecdotal  reports  describe  what  children  can  do.  Comments  and  descriptions 
of  observable  behaviors  demonstrate  how  and  what  children  are  learning  and 
provide  information  which  facilitates  continuous  learning.  Checklists,  while 
useful  for  gathering  information,  are  inappropriate  for  reporting  purposes. 
Comparison  with  other  children,  or  the  assigning  of  letter  grade  symbols  and 
pseudo-letter  grades,  are  also  inappropriate.* 


*  Inappropriate  reporting  procedures  include: 


A,  B,C 
G,  S,N 


S,N,U 
VG,G,S,U 

excellent,  very  good,  satisfactory,  unsatisfactory 

above  average,  below  average 

I  =  improvement  needed  or  improving,  etc. 

n/ 


fi4 


The  child  needs  to 
understand  and  contribute 
to  the  process  by  helping 
identify  his  or  her  efforts, 
accomplishments,  and 
learning  needs. 
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Library  Media  Center 


"Since  we  can't  know    One  of  the  important  roles  of  educators  is  to  nurture  the  natural  curiosity  of 
what  knowledge  will  be    y0ung  learners  and  to  promote  a  lifelong  love  of  learning. 
most  needed  in  the  future, 

it  is  senseless  to  try  to  ft  .g  a  fundamentai  expectation  of  the  primary  program  that  children  have 
InsteaTtesZ^  ong°ing  opportunities  to  be  immersed  in  rich  literature,  non-fiction,  and 
turn  out  people  who  love    multimedia  materials. 

learning  so  much  and 

learn  so  well  that  they  will    Children  must  learn  how  and  where  to  access  information  from  diverse 
be  able  to  learn  whatever    sources,  including  reference  books,  computer  databases,  and  a  range  of  audio- 
needs  to  be  learned."    visual  materials.  Therefore,  a  well-organized  collection  of  learning  resources, 
John  Holt    both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  print  and  non-print,  is  essential.  Although  the 
How  Children  Fail,  1964.    library  media  center  is  the  heart  of  the  school,  it  is  also  important  that  children 

have  a  range  of  quality  materials  available  on  a  long-term  basis  in  their 
classrooms.  The  media  collection  is  always  evolving  and  provides  depth  and 
quality  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  staff  and  children. 

As  information  and  technology  rapidly  expand,  the  collaborative  support  of 
teacher-librarians  is  needed  in  other  ways.  A  teacher-librarian  has  knowledge 
of  students,  curriculum,  teaching  strategies,  and  library  management  and 
makes  the  library  resource  center  into  more  than  a  storehouse.  In  fact,  the 
library  media  center  resembles  a  work  shop  or  learning  center  which  students 
use  continually  to  meet  their  learning  needs. 

Teacher-librarians,  because  of  their  special  expertise  and  their  experience  as 
classroom  teachers,  share  with  their  colleagues  a  common  understanding  of 
students  and  how  they  learn,  and  of  teachers  and  how  they  teach.  The 
responsibilities  of  teacher-librarians  for  curriculum  development,  consultation, 
and  the  selection  of  learning  resources  are  carried  out  in  partnership  with  the 
classroom  teacher.  With  the  widespread  move  toward  cooperative  planning 
and  teaching,  teacher-librarians  are  increasingly  involved  in  program  planning, 
curriculum  implementation,  instruction,  and  the  evaluation  and  selection  of 
books  and  resources. 
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Computers  and  Related  Technologies 


The  use  of  technology  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  our  society,  and 
this  should  be  reflected  in  our  classrooms. 

The  use  of  computer  programs  designed  for  drawing  and  painting,  world 
processing,  and  simulations  promotes  problem-solving  skills  and  critical  and 
creative  thinking.  Access  to  information  banks  and  telecommunications  provides 
students  with  experiences  that  extend  far  beyond  the  classroom.  New  multimedia 
learning  resources  incorporate  video,  computer  software,  and  print  resources 
to  facilitate  learning  in  ways  that  are  not  attainable  through  a  single  medium. 

Opportunities  to  use  appropriate  computer  and  related  technologies  are  available 
to  students  throughout  their  education,  beginning  in  the  primary  years.  Software 
that  is  pedagogically  sound  and  educationally  relevant  can  be  incorporated 
with  other  resources  to  facilitate  learning. 

Evaluation  of  software  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  child  is  actively  engaged 
in  learning  and  not  merely  focusing  on  decontextualized  drill  and  isolated 
skills.  Teachers  must  select  quality  software  which  guards  against  using  the 
computer  as  an  expensive  workbook.  Teachers  plan  technological  experiences 
with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  activities  in  any  other  area  of  the  curriculum. 
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Career  Education 


Careerdevelopment  is  one  i  f  the  prime  goals  of  education  shared  by  the  school, 
the  family,  and  the  community. 

In  this  changing  world,  education  should  prepare  young 
people  to  be  aware  of  and  to  make  choices  about  how  they 
plan  to  live  their  adult  years.  The  primary  program,  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  sound  education,  contributes 
to  the  student's  ability  to  make  informed  decisions  about 
career  and  life-style. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  explicit  ways  in  which  the 
primary  program  may  contribute  to  career  development. 
These  range  from  developing  a  sense  of  curiosity  to  taking 
pride  in  one's  work;  from  a  sense  of  personal  autonomy  to 
an  ability  to  interact  and  work  with  others  as  well  as 
independently. 

Career  development  also  includes  the  acquisition  of  an 
open  and  inquiring  attitude  towards  work.  It  includes  the 
development  of  an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  and  the  place  of  leisure,  sports  and  recreation,  the 
arts,  industry,  trade,  commerce,  and  public  service  in  our 
lives.  Providing  situations  for  all  children  to  investigate 
traditional  and  non-traditional  roles  helps  them  to  realize 
the  range  of  possibilities  for  career  choices  and  life 
decisions. 


Primary  teachers  facilitate  career  education  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example, 
teachers  helpchildren  build  upon,  extend,  and  developor  modify  the  experiences 
they  have  gained  about  the  world  of  work  from  everyday  life  outside  the 
classroom.  The  teacher  may  achieve  this  through  a  variety  of  means  including: 
modeling  and  providing  children  with  role  models;  field  trips  and  related 
experiences;  reading  and  discussion;  and,  most  significantly,  providing 
opportunities  to  extend  understandings  through  play. 
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Partnerships  with  Families  and  Communities 


"Partnerships  in  education"  refers  to  relationships  which  connect  schools  and 
individuals  or  groups  in  the  community  such  as  theatre  groups,  health  care 
services,  child  care  services,  athletic  teams,  local  human  service  agencies, 
business,  labor,  and  industry.  Examples  of  partnerships  include: 

•  parent  participation  in  the  school; 

•  linking  a  child  with  a  mentor  such  as  a  local  painter,  scientist,  or  truck  driver; 

•  creating  relationships  with  special  interest  groups,  local  businesses,  or 
industries;  and 

•  industry  sponsorship  of  specific  school  activities. 

Partnerships  in  education  build  bridges  from  the  school  to 
the  community  and  from  the  community  to  the  school. 
Partnerships  are  a  two-way,  interactive  process  of  active 
collaboration  and  communication.  As  children  interact  with 
the  people,  places,  and  things  in  their  immediatecommunity 
and  beyond,  they  extend  their  horizons  and  develop  the 
attitudes,  dispositions,  skills,  and  knowledge  they  need  to 
become  effective  citizens.  Partnerships  can  include  bringing 
people  and  resources  from  the  community  into  the  school  or 
taking  children  into  the  community. 

Partnerships  benefit  both  the  school  and  the  community. 
These  include: 

•  extending  the  boundaries  of  learning; 

•  developing  mutual  understanding  of  the  school  and  com- 
munity needs;  and 

•  involving  educators  and  the  community  in  common  goals 
and  schools  and  communities  working  together  towards 
meeting  future  needs. 

As  we  extend  the  number  and  type  of  these  partnerships  for  children,  we  build 
important  bridges  from  the  school  to  the  community  and  to  the  world.  In  this 
way,  we  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  children  so  they  are  able  to  make 
effective  transitions  to  the  future. 


As  children  interact 
with  the  people,  places 
and  things  in  their 
immediate  community 
and  beyond,  they  extend 
their  horizons  and  develop 
the  attitudes,  dispositions, 
skills,  and  knowledge 
they  need  to  become 
effective  citizens. 
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Children's  Development  and  Goals 
of  the  Primary  Program 


'7/7  could  tell  you  what  I  mean,  there  would  be  no  point  in  dancing." 

Isadora  Duncan,  Art  of  Dance. 


Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 


EXPERIENCING  THE  ARTS  is  an  integral,  natural,  and  essential  part 
of  the  child's  development.  The  arts  provide,  in  addition  to  pleasure  and 
 satisfaction,  a  way  for  children  to  respond  to  and  interpret  their  real  and 

imagined  world;  a  vehicle  through  which  children  may  express  curiosity, 
feelings,  and  understandings;  and  a  context  in  which  children  may  discover  and 
appreciate  aspects  of  their  cultural  heritage  and  that  of  others.  Through  dance, 
drama,  music,  and  visual  arts  we  share  with  one  another  our  creativity  and 
ourselves. 


Participating  in  the  fine  arts  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  primary  program.  As  young  children  explore 
and  experience  their  world  through  the  arts,  they 
learn  to  respond  thoughtfully  and  sensitively  to 
their  environment.  They  develop  personal 
creativity  and  a  sense  of  aesthetics.  They  enrich, 
deepen,  and  extend  their  thinking  and  language, 
their  learning,  and  communicating. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  primary 
program  provides  children  with  experiences  that 
help  them: 

•  develop  enthusiasm  for  the  arts; 

•  imagine  and  visualize  through  the  arts; 

•  respond  through  the  arts; 

•  express  and  represent  through  the  arts; 

•  interpret  through  the  arts; 

•  create  through  the  arts; 

•  appreciate  the  arts;  and 

•  think,  learn,  and  communicate  through  the  arts. 


Characteristics  of  the 
Learner: 

•  unique, 

•  natural  explorer,  creator, 
inventor, 

•  enjoys  rhythm  and 
movement, 

•  uses  all  the  senses, 

•  responsive, 

•  enthusiastic, 

•  vivid  imagination, 

•  inquiring,  and 

•  enjoys  socio-dramatic 
play. 
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Teaching  Specialists  and  the  Arts 

The  fine  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  the  early  childhood  curriculum.  The 
responsibility  for  integration  of  the  arts  lies  with  the  classroom  teacher. 
Experiences  in  dance,  art,  music,  and  drama  are  a  natural  means  for  integrating 
learning  from  other  content  areas.  The  role  of  the  specialist  in  music,  art,  or 
physical  education  is  to  support  what  is  happening  in  the  classroom  by 
extending  the  learning.  It  is  essential  that  the  classroom  teacher  and  specialists 
form  a  partnership  and  collaborate  regularly  to  design  experiences  that  are 
connected  and  meaningful  for  children. 


'Art  not  only  connects  with 
other  curriculum  areas; 
it  connects  with  life." 

Lila  Lasky 
and  Rose  Mukerji, 
Art:  Basic  for 
Young  Children, 
National  Association  for 
the  Education  of 
Young  Children,  1980. 


Developing  Enthusiasm  for  the  Arts 


The  primary  program  provides  children  with  opportunities  to  participate  in  a 
wide  spectrum  of  the  fine  arts.  Active  participation  in  dance,  drama,  music,  and 
visual  art  fosters  children 's  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  artistic  endeavors.  It 
helps  children  appreciate  and  understand  the  creative  works  of  others. 


Imagining  and  Visualizing  Through  the  Arts 

Images  reflect  the  wonder  of  the  human  experience.  Through  the  arts,  children 
are  encouraged  to  use  and  enrich  their  natural  ability  to  create  images  and  to 
engage  in  make-believe.  In  the  primary  classroom,  art  experiences  elicit  visual 
representation  of  personal  images,  creative  dance  evokes  images  through 
movement,  drama  involves  response  to  imagined  characters,  and  experiences 
in  listening  to  music  give  children  aural  images  of  narrative  or  abstract  ideas. 
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Responding  Through  the  Arts 


The  arts  provide  a  unique  avenue  for  children  to  respond  to  the  world  through 
the  sense  and  the  imagination.  As  children  respond  to  a  variety  of  visual,  aural, 
tactile,  and  kinesthetic  stimuli,  they  develop  an  array  of  personal  meanings  in 
the  art  forms  as  well  as  ways  of  expressing  acknowledgment,  ideas,  and 
feelings  in  unique  ways. 


Expressing  and  Representing  Through  the  Arts 


As  children  perceive  the  world  around  them  and  respond  to  the  myriad  of 
visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic  stimuli,  they  express  their  reactions  and 
responses.  In  doing  so,  they  develop  a  variety  of  ways  of  representing  what  they 
know.  With  the  teacher's  encouragement  and  guidance,  children  experience  a 
multitude  of  different  art  forms,  thus  opening  up  many  avenues  of  expression. 

The  arts  develop  the  senses,  enrich  the  emotional  self,  and  allow  for  a  richer 
experiencing  of  the  world.  They  encourage  critical  and  creative  thinking  and 
personalize  communication  of  thoughts  and  ideas  to  others.  For  young  children 
who  may  not  be  able  to  fully  verbalize  their  ideas,  expression  through  the  arts 
is  especially  important. 


"Creativity  cannot  be 
imposed  but  must  come 
from  the  child." 

Victor  Lowenfeld  and 
Lambert  W.  Brinain, 
Creative  and  Mental 
Growth,  1975. 


"He  is  not  satisfied 
with  speaking.  He  must 
'play  out3  what  he  thinks 
and  symbolize  his  ideas  by 
means  of  gesture  or  objects, 
and  represent  things  by 
imitation,  drawing  and 
construction." 

Jean  Piaget, 
The  Psychology 
of  Intelligence. 
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Interpreting  through  the  Arts 


"Through,  the  process  of 
creating  beautiful  things, 
children  begin  to  build  a 
foundation  for  aesthetic 
appreciation  which 
enriches  life." 

Lila  Laslcy  and 
Rose  Mukerji, 
Art:  Basic  for  Young 
Children,  1980. 


"Creativity  is 
the  ability  to  see  new 
relationships  between 
previously  unrelated 
objects  or  ideas,  to  push 
boundaries  beyond  present 
knowledge,  and  to  organize 
ideas  aesthetically. 
Originality  in  action  or 

thought  is  creativity  

From  a  very  practical  point 
of  view,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  a  person  s 
creativity  be  fostered  to 
its  fullest  extent." 

Lambert  W.  Brittain, 
Creativity,  Art  and  the 
Young  Child,  1979. 


Children  relate  the  experiences  of  others  to  themselves  as  they  make  sense  of 
the  world  around  them.  Interpreting,  or  creating  images  for  others,  is  a  way  to 
communicate  meaning.  Whether  children  are  dancing,  painting,  modeling, 
singing,  moving  to  music,  or  acting,  they  are  communicating  their  personal 
response  to  a  stimulus  or  idea,  and  in  so  doing  are  learning  more  about  their 
own  feelings  and  emotions.  Through  reflection  and  discussion  of  their  arts 
experiences,  they  express  their  own  feelings  and  begin  to  interpret  the  feelings 
of  others.  Valuing  and  accepting  children's  responses  encourages  continued 
learning  in  the  arts. 

Creating  through  the  Arts 

Creativity  is  the  extension  of  thought  in  a  new  or  different  way.  It  is  the 
assimilation  and  selection  of  ideas  and  their  reinterpretation  or  restatement  in 
a  personal  and  individual  manner.  Encouraging  creativity  helps  children 
explore  their  thinking  and  represent  it  in  many  different  ways.  It  helps  children 
express  themselves,  consciously  and  sub-consciously.  It  helps  children  grow 
and  develop  toward  their  full  potential. 

To  foster  the  creativity  of  chil- 
dren, the  teacher  provides  an 
environment  that  is  stimulat- 
ing, safe  and  n  urturing.  Within 
this  framework,  children  have 
the  chance  to  try  things  for 
themselves,  to  use  their  imagi- 
nation, and  tojudge  their  own 
degree  of  success.  For  both 
the  child  and  teacher,  the 
prime  goal  of  the  activity  is 
not  the  final  product,  but  the 
process,  for  learning  is  con- 
tinuous and  the  final  product 
isonlyonepartof  theprocess. 

Appreciating  the  Arts 
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Appreciation  of  the  arts  begins  with  the  opportunity  to  experience  a  rich 
variety  of  art  forms.  Through  response,  reflection  and  discussion,  children 
extend  their  appreciation  of  the  relationships  among  art  forms  and  they  learn 
about  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  society  and  to  the  environment. 
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Appreciating  the  Arts 

Appreciation  of  the  arts  begins  with  the  opportunity  to  experience  a  rich  variety 
of  art  forms.  Through  response,  reflection  and  discussion,  children  extend  their 
appreciation  of  the  relationships  among  art  forms  and  they  learn  about  the 
relationship  of  the  arts  to  society  and  to  the  environment.  Through  this  process, 
children  begin  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  artistic  endeavor,  and  to  form 
personal  concepts  and  values  of  what  is  aesthetically  pleasing. 


Thinking,  Learning,  and  Communicating 
Through  the  Arts 

Learning  through  the  arts  gives  children  the  tools  to  make  individual  aesthetic 
judgments,  to  select  appropriate  personal  representations,  and  to  share  their 
artistic  vision  with  others,  regardless  of  the  barriers  of  language  and  culture. 

Aschildren  explore  a  rich  classroom  environment  of  multi-sensory  experiences 
provided  through  the  arts,  they  acquire  a  variety  of  new  and  enhanced  ways  of 
thinking,  learning,  and  communicating. 

These  may  range  from  making  aesthetic  judgments,  toclarifying  and  expressing 
ideas  and  feelings  based  on  real,  vicarious,  and  imagined  experiences. 

Since  the  arts  are  a  means  of  thinking,  learning,  and  communicating,  they 
complement  and  foster  work  in  all  areas  of  the  primary  program.  As  they  all 
involve  communication,  the  arts  and  other  curriculum  areas  can  be  frequently 
integrated. 


Emotional  and  Social  Development 

"/  learn  only  what  I  believe  I  can  learn.  I  learn  only  in  terms  of 
what  I  already  know.  1  learn  best  when  J feel  good  about  myself. " 

Bayne  Logan 

EMOTIONAL,  social,  and  total  well-being  are  closely  interrelated  and 
are  essential  in  our  growth  and  development.  Emotional  and  social 
well-being  determine  the  way  we  feel,  think,  and  act.  They  are  a 
precondition  for  optimal  learning.  It  is  important  for  children  to  be  nurtured  and 
to  develop  emotionally  and  socially  in  healthy  ways. 


"We  learn  through 
our  senses.  The  ability 
to  see,  feel,  hear,  smell 
and  taste  provides  the 
contact  between  us  and 
the  environment .... 
The  greater  the  opportunity 
to  develop  an  increased 
sensitivity  and  the  greater 
the  awareness  of  all  the 
senses,  the  greater  will 
be  the  opportunity 
for  learning!' 

Victor  Lowenfeld  and 
Lambert  W.  Br  it  tain, 
Creative  and  Mental 
Growth,  1975. 


Characteristics  of  the 
Learner: 

•  unique, 

•  talkative, 

•  friendly, 

•  social, 

•  sensitive, 

•  likes  to  please, 

•  learning  to  cooperate 
and  collaborate, 

•  egocentric,  moving 
toward  sociocentric, 

•  dependent  on  adults, 

•  needs  reassurance, 

•  resolves  inner  conflicts, 
through  play  and  day 
dreaming, 

•  finds  pleasure  in 
regularity  and  personal 
routines, 

•  trusts  adults. 
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Children  come  to  school  exhibiting  a  wide  variability  in  development  and  a 
broad  range  of  behavior.  Some  children  come  to  school  with  special  needs  and 
may  have  specific  physical,  intellectual,  or  behavioral  learning  needs.  These 
children  are  part  of  the  school  culture  and,  like  all  children,  need  acceptance, 
respect,  empathy,  and  understanding. 

The  primary  program  seeks  to  develop  a  positive  self-concept  in  every  child. 
It  offers  the  child  opportunities  to  gain  confidence  and  competence  in  living 
with  other  people  and  functioning  independently  and  cooperatively.  It  provides 
the  child  with  experiences  designed  to: 

"Unless  one  loves  others    •  develop  a  positive,  realistic  self-concept; 
one  cannot  love  self,  and  if 

one  does  not  love  self  one    •  develop  independence; 
cannot  love  others." 

•  set  appropriate  goals  and  feel  satisfaction  in  accomplishment  and  effort; 

Eric  Frome, 

The  Art  of  Loving,  1956.  .  .    .  rt  _ 

J        6  •  cope  with  change; 

•  share  and  cooperate; 

•  develop  friendships; 

•  learn  from  others;  and 


enjoy  living  and  learning. 
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"The  criterion  of  social 
competence  does  not 
require  that  all  children 
be  social  butterflies. 
It  is  not  a  source  of 
concern  if  a  child  chooses 
to  work  or  play  alone, 
as  long  as  he  or  she  is 
capable  of  interacting 
productively  and  success- 
fully with  another  when 
social  interaction  is  desired, 
appropriate,  or  necessary." 

Lilian  G.  Katz 
and  Sylvia  C.  Chard, 
Engaging  Children's 
Minds:  The  Project 
Approach,  1990. 


The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  climate  in  the  classroom  and  meeting  the 
individual  needs  of  all  students.  The  role  of  elementary  guidance  counselors 
and  social  workers  is  to  observe  in  the  classroom  and  support  children, 
families,  and  teachers  by  providing  feedback,  intervention,  and  instruction.  It 
is  essential  the  classroom  teacher,  parents,  and  counselors  collaborate  regularly 
to  meet  program  goals. 


Developing  a  Positive,  Realistic  Self-Concept 

The  emotional  well-being  of  children  is  paramount  in  ensuring  that  children 
develop  to  their  full  potential.  The  child  who  has  a  positive,  realistic  self- 
concept  is  more  likely  to  feel  secure  and  be  capable  of  making  thoughtful  and 
appropriate  choices  and  decisions.  The  child  who  is  confident  is  ready  for  new 
experiences.  Successful  learning,  in  turn,  enhances  self-esteem. 
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In  the  primary  classroom,  children  are  encouraged  to  be  open-minded,  inquiring, 
and  self-initiating.  They  are  supported  as  they  take  risks,  solve  problems,  make 
choices  and  decisions,  and  deal  with  the  decisions  of  others.  They  are  helped 
to  learn  from  their  mistakes  and  successes.  When  children  grow  and  develop 
in  an  environment  that  is  positive  and  supportive,  they  are  more  enthusiastic, 
more  willing  to  take  risks,  and  better  able  to  set  and  actualize  their  goals. 

Developing  Independence 

The  child  who  is  independent  is  able  to  make  self-governing  choices  and 
decisions.  In  the  primary  classroom,  the  child  who  is  given  opportunities  to 
make  choices  and  decisions  and  who  is  learning  to  work  in  a  self-directed  way 
is  the  child  who  is  learning  to  become  independent.  At  first,  children  may 
require  a  good  deal  of  support  and  guidance,  as  they  are  more  egocentric  in  their 
learning  and  may  not  have  established  notions  of  working  independently.  But, 
as  children  grow  and  learn  in  a  supportive  classroom  setting,  their  development 
is  reflected  in  an  increased  sense  of  self-direction  and  growth  in  autonomy. 

Setting  Appropriate  Goals  and  Feeling  Satisfaction  in 
Accomplishments  and  Efforts 

As  children  are  encouraged  to  explore  and  experiment,  to  think  divergently, 
and  express  differing  ideas,  they  begin  to  develop  a  belief  in  their  own  abilities 
as  learners.  The  teacher  enhances  this  learning  and  helps  children  understand 
and  value  themselves  as  learners.  The  teacher  supports  the  child  by  honoring 
every  child's  efforts  and  accomplishments  and  by  helping  children  take  on 
increasing  responsibility  for  setting  their  own  goals,  directing  their  own 
learning,  and  monitoring  and  assessing  their  own  progress.  Feeling  secure  and 
valued  in  the  classroom  helps  children  learn,  and  it  serves  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  themselves  as  unique  and  competent  people. 


Coping  with  Change 

Change  occurs  constantly  throughout  life.  It  can  be  gradual  or  sudden,  pleasant, 
or  harsh,  and  it  may  become  apparent  only  in  retrospect.  For  most  children, 
change  is  a  healthy  part  of  life:  it  stimulates  the  mind  and  body.  For  others,  it 
takes  a  caring,  thoughtful,  and  sensitive  teacher  to  help  the  child  learn  to  cope 
with  change  and  grow  emotionally,  socially,  and  intellectually  through  change. 
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The  teacher  is  sensitive  to  the  strong  feelings  and  emotions  and  the  sometimes 
inappropriate  behaviors  evoked  by  sudden,  unexpected,  or  unwelcome  change 
in  a  child's  life.  The  teacher  accepts  these  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  child's 
development  of  appropriate  ways  of  coping  and,  when  possible,  guides  the 
child  in  developing  new  strategies  for  coping.  It  is  helpful  for  children  to  reflect 
upon  change  as  they  are  experiencing  it.  Children  who  trust  their  ability  to  cope 
effectively  with  change  have  a  sense  of  being  more  able  to  manage  during 
change  and  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  react  in  a  positive  manner. 
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"Nothing  we  learn  is  more 
important  than  the  skills 
required  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  other  people. 
Most  human  interaction 
is  cooperative.  Without 
some  skill  in  cooperating 
effectively,  it  is  difficult 
(if  not  impossible) 
to  maintain  a  marriage, 
hold  a  job,  or  be  part  of  a 
community,  society, 
and  world." 

D.W.  Johnson, 
R.T.  Johnson,  and 
EJ.  Holubec, 
Cooperating  in  the 
Classroom.  1988. 
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Sharing  and  Cooperating 

To  live,  work,  and  learn  together  we  need  to  learn  to  share 
and  cooperate.  In  the  primary  classroom,  children  learn  how 
to  function  as  part  of  a  social  network.  The  classroom  is  an 
active  workshop  where  children  have  many  opportunities  to 
cooperate  and  share  materials,  ideas,  space,  and  attention. 
Through  activities  such  as  taking  turns,  sharing,  contributing 
to  discussion,  following  group  directions  and  ideas,  and 
being  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others,  the 
children  become  aware  of  and  learn  to  practice  appropriate 
behavior  in  a  group.  The  teacher  takes  into  account  that 
children's  social  behavior  is  influenced  by  their 
developmental  maturity,  language  competence,  and  problem- 
solving  abilities.  The  teacher  sets  reasonable  expectations 
for  levels  of  cooperation  and  sharing  for  each  child  and 
identifies  and  allows  for  specific  learning  needs.  Through 
observation  and  interaction  with  children,  the  teacher  models,  reinforces,  and 
teaches  the  appropriate  social  attitudes,  skills,  and  behaviors. 


Developing  Friendships 

A  capacity  for  loving  others  and  the  ability  to  seek  and  give  companionship  is 
the  basis  of  all  human  relationships.  The  capacity  to  form  friendships  begins 
with  the  child's  own  sense  of  security  and  well-being.  This  allows  the  child  to 
move  outward  toward  others.  As  primary  children  learn  to  make  friends,  they 
also  learn  appropriate  ways  of  being  with  others  in  group  settings.  Learning 
how  to  make  and  maintain  friendships  is  part  of  the  social  learning  fostered  in 
the  primary  program. 
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Learning  from  Others 

The  primary  program  creates  continuous  opportunities  for  children  to  work 
together.  Working  with  a  partner  and  in  large  and  small  groups  facilitates 
children  learning  with  and  from  others.  As  children  grow  and  develop  in  the 
primary  classroom,  they  learn  to  view  the  world  not  j  ust  through  their  own  eyes 
but  through  a  variety  of  shared  viewpoints.  Learning  to  cooperate  and  cooperating 
to  learn  promote  individual  learning,  build  self-esteem,  enhance  interpersonal 
relationships,  and  build  the  concept  of  community. 


Enjoying  Living  and  Learning 

If  children  see  themselves  as  valued  members  of  their  classroom  community, 
and  if  they  believe  in  themselves  as  learners,  they  become  able  to  embrace  all 
that  life  has  to  offer  and  to  see  the  potential  of  each  new  experience. 

In  the  primary  classroom,  acceptance,  respect,  warmth, 
caring,  and  a  touch  of  humor  create  a  climate  in  which 
children  can  embrace  new  learning  with  enjoyment  and 
appreciation.  When  children  view  themselves  as  valued  and 
successful,  they  are  developing  their  potential  as  lifelong 
learners 


Intellectual  Development 


INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  may  be  defined  as  the  process  of 
deriving  meaning  from  experience  through  acquiring,  structuring,  and 
restructuring  knowledge.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 
As  we  assimilate  and  use  knowledge  in  independent,  thoughtful,  and  purposeful 
ways,  we  become  able  to  shape  our  lives  and  the  future  of  our  world. 

The  experiences  and  knowledge  which  young  children  bring  to  school, 
combined  with  their  natural  curiosity  and  sense  of  wonder,  are  the  foundation 
for  learning  in  the  primary  years.  The  primary  program  seeks  to  build  on, 
extend,  and  deepen  this  foundation  as  the  teacher  works  with  children  to 
inquire  about,  reflect  upon,  and  represent  their  knowledge. 


"We  want  to  help  children 
examine  their  feelings  and 
attitudes  and  challenge 
them  to  accept  new  infor- 
mation and  a  variety  of 
people  into  their  lives/' 

Stacey  York, 
Roots  and  Wings, 
Affirming  Culture  in 
Early  Childhood 
Programs,  1991. 


The  teacher  provides  experiences  to  help  the  child: 

•  sustain  and  extend  natural  curiosity; 

•  develop  thinking  through  meaningful  learning  experiences; 

•  use  language  to  facilitate  thinking  and  learning; 

•  use  language  to  communicate  effectively; 

•  develop  and  integrate  the  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts, 
humanities,  practical  arts,  and  sciences;  (see  Enabling  Learning  Through 
Curriculum)',  and 

•  become  an  independent,  lifelong  learner. 

Sustaining  and  Extending  Natural  Curiosity 

Children  come  to  school  already  active  thinkers,  possessed  of  natural  curiosity 
and  an  eagerness  to  learn.  In  planning  developmentally  appropriate  and 
meaningful  learning  experiences  for  children,  the  teacher  keeps  in  mind: 

•  factors  affecting  intellectual  development; 

•  engagement  in  first-hand  experiences; 

•  stages  of  children's  thinking; 

•  characteristics  of  children's  thinking; 

•  active  learning  through  play;  and 

•  social  interaction. 
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Overview  of  Intellectual  Development  - 


Sustaining  and  Extending  Natural  Curiosity 

•  Factors  affecting  intellectual  development 

•  Stages  of  children's  thinking 

•  Characteristics  of  children's  thinking 

•  Engagement  in  first-hand  experiences 

•  Active  learning  through  play 

•  Social  interaction 

Developing  Thinking  Through  Meaningful  Learning 
Experiences 

•  A  framework  for  thinking 

-  Thinking  with  information  and  experience 

-  Ways  of  thinking 

-  Thinking  about  meaningful  problems 

-  The  application  of  thinking 

-  Metacognition 

•  Fostering  the  development  of  thinking 

-  Inquiry 

-  Representation 

-  Reflection 

Using  Language  to  Facilitate  Thinking  and  Learning 

•  Language  and  thought 

•  Representation  through  language 

Using  Language  for  Communication 

•  Factors  affecting  language  development 

•  Developing  communication  skills 

Developing  and  Integrating  the  Attitudes,  Skills,  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Humanities,  Practical  Arts, 
and  Sciences 

Becoming  an  Independent,  Lifelong  Learner 
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As  children  are  actively  involved  in  their  learning,  as  they  pursue  topics  of 
personal  interest  and  relevance,  asking  their  own  questions,  solving  problems 
and  reflecting  on  their  own  thinking,  so  they  experience  the  joy  of  learning  and 
come  to  believe  in  themselves  as  learners. 

Factors  Affecting  Intellectual  Development 

No  single  factor  can  account  for  intellectual  development.  It  is  a  combination 
cf  the  factors  and  the  interaction  among  them  that  influences  this  development. 
When  planning  experiences  that  enhance  intellectual  development,  the  teacher 
takes  all  of  these  factors  into  consideration. 


Factor 

Characteristics 

Maturation 

Physical  maturing,  especially  of  the 
central  nervous  system; 

Experiences 

Handling,  moving,  thinking  about 
concrete  objects  and  events; 

Social  interaction 

Playing,  communicating,  working 
with  other  children  and  adults; 

Environment 

Home,  community,  school; 

Equilibration 

The  process  of  bringing  maturation, 
experience,  and  social  interaction 
together  so  as  to  build  and  rebuild 
mental  structures; 

Individuality 

-Learning  style,  dispositions,  prior 
knowledge,  interests,  self-concept. 
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"Each  new  level 
and  each  new  logic  opens 
up  the  child  to  new  forms 
of  information  and 
new  possibilities  in 
utilizing,  combining  and 
applying  that  information." 

Patricia  K.  Arlin, 
A  Perspective  on  the 
Role  of  Knowledge 
in  the  Curriculum,  1989. 
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Stages  of  Children's  Thinking 


Children  respond  characteristically  to  different  situations  and  events,  depending 
on  their  stage  of  development.  When  planning  appropriate  learning  experiences 
for  children,  teachers  need  to  consider  the  following  levels  of  children's 
thinking. 


The  Piaget  Primer:  Thinking,  Learning,  Teaching 

Stage 

Onset  of  Stage  Characteristics 

Preparatory 

Prelogical 

Stages 

Sensorimotor 
Preoperational 

*  Birth               Coordination  of  physical 

actions 

*  2  years             Ability  to  represent  action 

through  thought  and 
language 

Logical 

Thinking 

Begins 

Concrete 
Operational 

*  7  years             Logical  thinking  tied  to 
real  experiences 

Advanced 
Logical 
Thinking 
Stages 

Formal 
Operational 

*  1 1  years            Logical  abstract  thinking 

*  Approximate  age  of  onset. 

E.  Labmowic2.  The  Piaget  Primer:  Thinking,  Learning.  Teaching. 

Characteristics  of  the 
Learner: 

•  curious,  seeking,  social 
human  being, 

•  natural  explorer  and 
inventor, 

•  thinks  differently  from 
adults, 

•  learns  best  through 
play, 

•  learns  through  social 
interaction, 

•  is  developing  thinking 
skills, 

•  represents  knowledge  in 
different  ways, 

•  clarifies  and  extends 
thinking  through 
language, 

•  uses  language  to 
communicate. 


NOTE:  There  are  many  models  and  theories  to  guide  us  in  understanding  the  development  of 
thinking.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  child  development,  Piaget  has  provided  a  model  which 
serves  as  a  springboard  to  other  models.  The  Piagetian  model  is  included  in  the  table  as  a  basic 
reference  to  consider  when  trying  to  understand  the  development  of  a  child's  thinking. 
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"Most  children  arc 
motivated  to  learn  by 
an  intense  desire  to  make 
sense  out  of  their  world 
and  achieve  the 
competencies  desired 
by  the  culture." 

Sue  Bredekamp. 
Developmemally 
Appropriate  Practice  in 
Early  Childhood  Programs 
Serving  Children  from  Birth 
Through  Age  8 ,  1987. 


While  most  children  pass  through  these  developmental  stages  in  the  same 
order,  the  rate  does  vary  from  child  to  child.  Some  children  may  reach  later 
stages  at  an  earlier  age,  while  some  function  at  earlier  stages  for  longer  periods 
of  time.  The  transition  from  one  stage  to  another  is  neither  abrupt  nor  final,  and 
learners  often  respond  in  ways  characteristic  of  more  than  one  stage  at  a  given 
time.  Some  children  may  never  reach  the  level  of  formal  operational  thought 
or  may  reach  this  level  of  thinking  in  only  one  area  of  experience. 


The  thinking  process  starts  with  a  structure  or  a 
way  of  thinking  characteristic  of  one's  level. 
Some  external  disturbance  or  intrusion 
(experience)  creates  a  conflict  or  disequilibrium 
in  this  way  of  thinking.  When  this  happens,  the 
child  will  often  rely  on  established  thinking 
strategies  and  behavior  from  an  earlier  stage  of 
development.  In  time,  the  child  solves  the 
conflict  through  further  intellectual  activity, 
moving  towards  a  new  way  of  thinking  and 
structuring  things,  a  way  that  provides 
understanding,  satisfaction  and  equilibrium. 


"In  this  process,  each  person  is  continuously 
checking  new  information  against  old  rules, 
revising  therules  when  discrepancies  appear,  and  reaching  new  understandings, 
or  constructions  of  reality.  In  psychological  terms,  the  old  rules  are  the  existing 
cognitive  structures.  When  the  old  rules  and  the  new  information  collide,  the 
checking  process  generates  cognitive  disequilibrium.  The  revision  is  the 
accommodation  that  occurs  when  new  rules  or  new  internal  cognitive  structures 
are  required  to  replace  the  old  ones,  which  no  longer  explain  reality.  The  new 
understandings  are  stops  along  the  path  of  learning  that  occur  when  equilibrium 
is  temporarily  restored.  This  process  occurs  in  both  the  teachers  and  the 
students,  in  both  academic  and  social  contexts"  (Brooks,  1990.) 


Characteristics  of  Children's  Thinking 


Children  think  differently  from  adults.  "Young  children  have  a  logic  which 
does  mimic  adult  logic  and  which  does  not  'follow  the  expected  rules'  of 
logicar(P.K.  Arlin,  1989).  Youngchildren  must  construct  theirown  knowledge. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  chooses,  plans  and  structures  experiences  with  due 
consideration  to  children's  ways  of  thinking. 
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Sensorimotor  Thinking 

Characteristics  of  thinking  at  the  sensorimotor  stage  are  that  the  child: 

•  experiments  to  discover  properties  of  objects  and  events; 

•  modifies  familiar  action  patterns  to  fit  new  situations; 

•  begins  to  think  before  acting; 

•  is  developing  object  permanence  and  a  sense  of  space. 
Preoperational  Thinking 

Characteristics  of  thinking  at  the  preoperational  stage  are  that  the  child: 

•  is  beginning  to  think  before  acting; 

•  is  egocentric: 

•  perceives  parts  or  wholes  but  not  parts  in  relation  to  wholes; 

•  continues  to  rely  on  appearance  rather  than  logic; 

•  judges  quantity  on  the  basis  of  space  taken  by  objects  and  length  on  the  basis 
of  how  far  one  end  protrudes; 

•  is  constructing  concepts  by  acting  on  the  environment. 

Concrete  Operational  Thinking 

Characteristics  of  thinking  at  the  concrete  operational  stage  are  that  the  child: 

•  still  needs  real  objects  to  assist  with  reasoning; 

•  can  reflect  about  events  in  the  immediate  past; 

•  understands  cause  and  effect; 

•  can  focus  on  detail  and  still  keep  the  whole  in  mind; 

•  develops  conservation  of  number,  length,  and  volume; 

•  is  able  to  reverse  thought,  understand  actions,  undo  previous  actions,  predict 
changes,  and  anticipate  outcomes; 

•  shows  increased  ability  to  express  and  receive  ideas  in  symbolic  forms,  e.g., 
words,  numerals; 

•  can  focus  on  more  than  his  or  her  own  point  of  view; 

•  is  gaining  further  understanding  of  the  sequencing  of  events. 

Formal  Operational  Thinking 

Characteristics  of  thinking  at  the  formal  operational  stage  are  that  the  child: 

•  is  able  to  think  beyond  concrete  reality; 

•  draws  conclusions  not  only  through  direct  observation  but  also  through 
hypothetical  statements; 
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•  sees  own  point  of  view  as  one  of  many  possible  views; 

•  proposes  hypothetical  experiments  and  tests  these  mentally  or  physically; 

•  understands  verbal  statements  and  propositions; 

•  is  able  to  think  about  his  or  her  thinking  (metacognition); 

•  considers  abstract  concepts  (e.g.,  justice). 

Engagement  in  First-Hand  Experiences 

Children  learn  best  when  they  focus  on  and  solve  problems  rising  from  or 
closely  connected  with  their  own  lives.  The  teacher  provides  for  the  child  first- 
hand experiences  that  include  both  "hands  on"  and  "minds  on"  activities. 
Children's  manipulation  of  objects  is  critical  to  their  development  of  logical 
thinking  during  the  years  prior  to  entry  into  the  formal  operational  stage.  The 
more  meaningful  and  varied  the  child's  active  encounters  with  the  real  world 
are  in  the  early  years,  the  stronger  the  foundations  for  logical  thinking  and  the 
greater  the  receptivity  to  instruction. 

The  teacher  presents  content  so  children  can  assimilate  it  in  accordance  with 
their  stage  of  development.  For  example,  too  much  too  soon  creates  problems 
of  understanding.  A  child's  inability  to  follow  spoken  or  written  directions  is 
not  always  due  to  inattention  or  poor  memory:  children  see  and  hear  what  they 
understand. 

The  teacher  provides  experiences  that  encourage  children  to  develop 
intellectually  as  they  engage  in  a  variety  of  first-hand  experiences.  Children 
need  to  have  opportunities  for  active  involvement,  close  observation,  thinking, 
talking  with  others  and,  once  again,  reflecting  upon  these  experiences. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  provides  a  framework  to  use  when  planning 
learning  experiences  which  foster  intellectual  development. 

"The  intellectual 
opportunities  the  teacher 
offers  the  students  are 
carefully  constructed 
invitations  that  maximize 
the  possibility  that  new 
conceptual  learning 
will  occur." 

Jacqueline  Grennon  Brooks, 
Teachers  and  Students: 
Constructivists  Forging 
New  Connections ,  1990. 
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DO 

OBSERVE 

THINK 

TALK 

COMMUNICATE 

-  experience 

seek 

collaborate* 

-  touch 

idpnlifv 

iiiHop  f*ni  11  valpnpp 

-  state  wants 

wonder 

-  explore 

Hot  inp 

LUITipaTe 

-  justify 

nnPCtir\n 

-  investigate 

-  lahpl 

IdlA/J 

eouiTidie 

monitor 

train  informQtir\n 
gain  uuui  iitaiiuii 

-  experiment 

UCVt/iUJJ  ^uu^Lpio 

direct 

infpmrpt  fi^ntral 

-  test 

-  count 

of  space,  time 

-  report 

meaning 

-  discover 

-   note  similarities 

-  classify 

-  predict 

-  criticize 

-   follow  directions 

and  differences 

-  seriate 

-  express  thoughts, 

-  evaluate 

-  seek 

-   note  central 

-  pattern 

ideas,  plans, 

-  clarify 

-  plan 

meaning 

-  associate 

knowledge, 

-  anticipate 

-  focus 

-   note  relationships 

-  solve  problems 

understanding 

-  predict 

-  attend 

-  remember 

-  infer 

-  clarify 

-  represent 

-  select 

-  explain 

-  know 

-  dramatize 

-  decide 

-  generalize 

-   make  decisions 

-  write 

-  play 

-  analyze 

-   think  critically  and 

-  share 

-  invent 

-  understand 

creatively 

-  cooperate 

Active  Learning  Through  Play 

Play  is  the  fundamental,  natural,  universal  activity  of  children. 
Play  is  intrinsically  motivated  for  personal  satisfaction  and 
is  a  way  of  learning.  It  is  the  expressive  activity  resulting 
from  the  child's  desire  to  make  sense  of  the  world. 

Children  learn  through  the  process  of  play  because  of  an 
inner  drive  to  explore,  experiment,  and  discover.  The 
integration  of  the  child 's  intellect,  emotions,  and  inner  drive 
promotes  the  development  of  the  whole  child.  This 
integration  may  be  accomplished  through  the  provision  for 
high  quality  play  experiences  in  the  primary  years.  As 
children  play  with  objects  and  materials,  with  people,  and  with  ideas  and 
thoughts,  the  information  gained  through  this  experience  is  explored,  tested, 
reflected  upon  and  represented  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


* 

1 

m 

"Play  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  thing;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  very  complex  thing.  It  is 
the  only  activity  in  which 
the  whole  educational 
process  is  fully  consum- 
mated: when  experience 
induces  learning  and 
learning  produces  wisdom 
and  character" 
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N.V.Scafe, 

Play  in  Education,  J 956. 
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Stages  of  Play 

Understanding  the  stages  of  play  guides  teachers  in  their  program  planning. 

•  Unoccupied  Behavior:  To  an  observer,  the  child  appears  not  to  be  playing 
at  all  but  is  occupied  with  watching  anything  that  happens  to  be  of 
momentary  interest. 

•  Solitary  Play:  The  child  plays  alone  and  independently.  Interest  is  centered 
on  his  or  her  own  activity  without  any  reference  to  what  others  are  doing. 

•  Onlooker  Behavior:  The  child  watches  other  play,  talks  to  them,  asks 
questions,  or  makes  suggestions,  but  does  not  enter  into  the  play. 

•  Parallel  Play:  Thechild  plays  with  otherchildren  and  uses  similar  materials 
to  them,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  way. 

•  Associative  Play:  The  child  plays  with  other  children  and  shares  materials 
in  similar  activities.  The  activity  is  not  organized.  Each  child  acts  as  he  or 
she  wishes. 

•  Co-operative  or  Organized  Supplementary'  Play:  The  child  plays  in  a  group 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  something,  attaining  a  goal,  dramatiz- 
ing a  situation,  or  playing  a  formal  game.  There  is  a  marked  sense  of  either 
belonging  or  not  belonging  to  the  group.  Each  child  plays  a  role  in 
relationship  to  other  members  of  the  group. 

All  six  types  of  play  may  occur  simultaneously.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher 
recognize  that  the  types  of  play  listed  are  not  sequential  stages  and  that  children 
will  select  the  type  of  play  that  meets  their  needs.  For  example,  one  child  may 
need  to  be  the  observer  until  he  or  she  feels  confident  enough  to  participate, 

Anotherchild,  who  usually  takes  an  active  part  in  group  activities,  may  become 
fascinated  by  a  particular  experience  and  feel  the  need  to  explore  it  independently. 
Just  as  adults  vary  their  behavior  according  to  needs  and  circumstances,  so  do 
children  as  they  become  involved  in  a  variety  of  situations  and  experiences. 


The  Development  of  Play 

As  children  develop  intellectually,  the  types  of  play  in  which  they  engage 
reflect  this  development.  Play  may  be  categorized  as  practice  or  functional, 
constructive,  symbolic,  or  as  games  with  rules  (Bergen,  1988). 

so 


"There  is  evidence  that 
by  getting  children  to  play 
with  materials  that  they 
must  later  use  in  a  problem- 
solving  task,  one  gets 
superior  performance  from 
them  in  comparison  with 
those  children  who  spend 
time  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  Che  materials  in 
various  other  ways .... 
The  players  generate  more 
hypotheses  and  they  reject 
wrong  ones  more  quickly. 
They  seem  to  become 
frustrated  and  fixated  less." 

Jerome  Bruner, 
On  Teaching  Thinking: 
An  Afterthought,  1985. 
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Practice  of  Functional  Play 


Play  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  (early  to  later  primary): 

•  increased  motor  skill; 

•  the  desire  to  master  physical  challenges; 

•  repetition  to  acquire  and  refine  physical  skills; 

•  repetition  of  gross  and  fine  motor  activities  (ride  bikes,  bounce  balls)  often 
with  numerous  variations,  over  and  over; 

•  practice  play  activities  serving  as  rehearsals  of  specific  skills  to  be  used  in 
games  or  sports; 

•  rough  and  tumble  play; 

•  experimenting  with  new  materials  and  combining  known  materials  in  new 
ways  to  solve  problems. 


Constructive  Play 


Play  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  (early  to  later  primary): 

•  use  of  materials  to  make  a  particular  product  representing  objects,  ideas,  or 
processes  (paintings,  drawings,  three-dimensional  creations); 

•  combining  of  constructive  and  symbolic  play  (creating  a  poem,  dramatizing 
a  production); 

•  combining  a  constructive  and  socio-dramatic  play  (creating  environments  to 
play  out  games,  e.g.,  forts,  boats,  tents); 

•  making  collections,  organizing,  examining,  discussing,  trading  and  display- 
ing collections  (stamps,  models,  shells,  rocks). 

Symbolic  Play 

Play  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  (early  to  later  primary): 

•  playing  out  what  can  be  imagined; 

•  the  ability  to  give  objects  properties  that  suit  the  needs  of  play  (a  block 
becomes  a  car,  telephone,  hairdryer); 

•  the  assignment  of  roles  ("You  be  the  sister. ")  becoming  more  elaborate  and 
sophisticated; 

•  fantasy  play  becoming  more  internalized  (  drawing,  daydreaming); 

•  becoming  more  "miniaturized"  (Barbie  dolls,  action  figures,  Playmobile 
people); 

•  role  experimentation  based  on  experiences  that  are  not  concrete  or  direct 
(futuristic  stories); 

•  playing  with  language  through  jokes,  parodies,  riddles,  and  nonsense  verse. 
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Games  With  Rules 


Play  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  (early  to  later  primary): 


"In  symbolic  play  the  child 
operates  without  penalties, 
trying  out  variations 
and  possibilities  both  in 
reality  and  fantasy. 
The  learning  of  new 
concepts  and  skills  requires 
that  exploration  and 
manipulation  precede 
systematic  investigation. 
The  child  needs  time  to 
decide  how  the  new 
knowledge  can  be  related  to 
previously  learned  material. 
During  this  period  of 
imaginative  play,  children 
represent  the  things  of  the 
real  world  and  act  out 
experiences  that  are 
important  to  them." 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1988. 


"Cooperative  games,  in 
which  children  do  not 
have  to  use  strategies  that 
require  outwitting  or 
beating  one  another,  are 
more  developmentally 
appropriate  for  these  ages 
as  well  as  more  congru- 
ent with  the  social  goals 
of  more  early  childhood 
classrooms^ 

C.  Kamii  and  R.  DeVries, 
Group  Games  in  Early 
Education,  1980. 


•  inability  to  adhere  to  rigid  rules; 

•  rules  viewed  as  fluid,  flexible,  and  easily  adapted  to  immediate  needs; 

•  rules  being  decided  upon  spontaneously; 

•  playing  at  games  rather  than  following  actual  rules; 

•  inability  to  understand  the  point  of  rules; 

•  increasing  control  of  actions,  behavior,  and  reactions  within  established 
limits; 

•  emergence  of  acceptance  of  prearranged  rules; 

•  increasing  involvement  in  computer  games  and  simulations,  board  games, 
and  card  games; 

•  understanding  of  sports-related  games  (e.g.,  four-square,  tether  ball); 

•  many  games  having  characteristics  more  similar  to  social  conventions  rather 
than  competitions  {Mother,  Mother,  may  I?,  Red  Light,  Green  Light,  and 
King  of  the  Hill); 

•  game  challenges  being  combined  with  role  enactment  of  familiar  stories; 

•  individual  and  team  competition  becoming  more  evident; 

•  cooperation  with  others  becoming  a  necessity  for  competition. 

Teachers  create  environments  wherein  children  are  actively  invited  to  seek 
knowledge  through  exploration  and  play.  Children  have  an  active  voice  in 
initiating  learning  needs.  Teachers  respond  to  these  needs  by  planning  learning 
experiences  that  are  enjoyable,  challenging,  intellectually  interesting,  and 
which  allow  the  learner  freedom  to  make  choices,  self-direct  learning,  and 
collaborate  with  the  teacher  in  the  active  construction  of  knowledge. 

"Playful  approaches  to  higher  order  cognitive  skills  such  as 
critical  thinking ...  are  especially  important  during  the  elementary 
years  as  children  begin  to  be  able  to  'play  with  ideas'  testing  their 
thinking  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  their  peers.  Opportunities 
for  creating  playful  challenges  that  have  comfortable  level  of  risk 
are  crucial  during  this  age  period  and  should  be  available  at 
school." 

Doris  Bergen  and  Sherri  Oden,  Designing  Play 
Environments  for  Elementary  Age  Children,  1988. 
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Social  Interaction 


Experiences  designed  to  foster  intellectual  development  can  be  enhanced  by 
the  rich  environment  and  quality  of  interaction  provided  by  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  can  enhance  children's  thinking  and  language  development  by 
encouraging  the  rich  possibilities  contained  in  the  dialogue  accompanying  the 
child's  active  involvementin  meaningful,  developmentally  appropriate  learning 
experiences  of  all  kinds. 

Because  learning  is  accommodative,  the  teacher  frequently  plays  a  direct 
teaching  role,  structuring  specific  situations  within  which  a  child  may  learn. 
The  teacher's  questions  and  comments  to  each  child  play  a  critical  role  in 
extending  thinking. 

When  a  child  is  expected  to  learn  or  practice  independently,  activities  selected 
are  usually  within  her/his  developmental  level. 

"Each  cognitive  developmental  level  results  in  new  constructions  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  new  ways  through  which  that  knowledge 
can  be  organized  and  used.  But  levels  are  not  a  simple  matter  of 
maturation.  At  any  point  in  time  there  is  a  developmental  level  which 
characterizes  what  a  child  can  do  and  problems  he  or  she  can  solve 
independently  or  spontaneously." 

Patricia  K.  Arlin 


"The  younger  the  children, 
the  more  the  content  of 
interaction  should  relate  to 
their  own  first-hand 
experiences  and  real 
environment.  With  increas- 
ing age  and  experiences, 
children  can  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  their 
understanding  of  indirect 
experiences." 

Lilian  Katz  and 
Sylvia  C.  Chard, 
Engaging  Children's  Minds: 
The  Project  Approach, 
1990. 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  teachers  wait  for  the  child  to  develop  and 
mature.  Teachers  must  stimulate  the  cognitive  functions  that  are  in  the  process 
of  developing.  With  support  or  assistance,  in  collaborative  and  supportive 
situations,  a  child  is  capable  of  much  more  than  working  alone.  Thus,  to 
facilitate  learning,  teachers  work  with  children  or  set  up  situations  in  which 
children  work  together.  Vygotsky's  explanation  of  the  zone  of  proximal 
development,  the  "learning  zone,"  illustrates  how  people  are  able  to  stretch 
beyond  their  individual  capabilities  toward  more  mature  cognitive  functioning 
when  they  learn  together.  The  zone  of  proximal  development  is: 


"...  distance  between  the  actual  developmental  level  as  determined 
by  independent  problem  solving  and  the  level  of potential  development 
as  determined  through  problem  solving  under  adult  guidance  or  in 
collaborations  with  more  capable  peers. " 

L.S.  Vygotsky,  Mind  in  Society,  1986. 
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Support  to  Independence 
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"The  zone  of  proximal 
development  defines  those 
functions  that  have  not  yet 
matured  but  are  in  the 
process  of  maturation, 
functions  that  will  mature 
tomorrow  but  are  currently 
in  an  embryonic  state." 

L.S.  Vygotsky, 
Mind  in  Society,  1986. 
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Developing  Thinking  Through  Meaningful 
Learning  Experiences 

In  order  for  children  to  become  thoughtful  learners,  they  must  be  invited  to 
actively  engage  in  worthwhile  activities  that  capture  their  interest  and 
imagination.  Thinking  is  an  integral  pan  of  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  not 
something  to  be  taught  in  isolation  as  an  "add  on." 

All  children  requireopportunities  to  learn  as  much  about  how  thought  processes 
work  and  about  their  own  thinking  as  possible  so  as  to  expand  their  repertoire 
of  thinking  strategies.  Teachers  can  encourage  learners  to  greater  sophistication 
in  the  use  of  strategies  for  thinking,  but  for  learners  to  internalize  each  strategy, 
they  must  reflect  upon  its  use  and  limitations  personally. 

Fostering  children's  thinking  abilities  requires  a  supportive  classroom 
environment  in  which  mutual  respect  and  cooperation,  risk-taking,  error,  and 
individual  differences  are  valued.  Teachers  plan  experiences  and  guide  the 
learners  in  making  connections,  but  it  is  only  when  learners  are  provided  with 
time  and  encouragement  to  talk  about,  represent,  and  reflect  upon  their 
experiences  that  they  truly  gain  understanding. 

A  Framework  for  Thinking 

To  make  effective  program  decisions  which  enable 
children  to  inquire,  represent,  and  reflect  upon  their 
thinking,  the  teacher  considers  thinking  in  its  broadest 
sense.  The  following  model  may  provide  a  useful 
framework  for  examining  thinking. 

Thinking  with  Information  and  Experience 

Growth  of  thinking  is  a  function  of  prior  knowledge, 
information,  and  experience.  It  is  the  richness  and 
variety  of  these  experiences  which  shape  children's 
thinking.  Information  and  misinformation,  concepts 
and  misconceptions,  have  equal  influences  in  developing 
thought. 
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Expanding  a  child's  variety  of  learning  experiences  expands  his  or  her 
opportunities  for  trying  new  ways  of  thinking. 

Thinking  Processes 

Examples  of  specific  thinking  processes  familiar  to  all  teachers  are: 


comparing 

sequencing 

imagining 

hypothesizing 

evaluating 

judging 

justifying 

clarifying 


goal  setting 

estimating 

synthesizing 

predicting 

inferring 

analyzing 

critiquing 

defining 


classifying 

decision-making 

observing 

linking 

creating 

inquiring 

focusing 


Thinking  processes  can  be  taught.  Ana- 
lyzing and  breaking  thinking  into  discrete 
units  may  be  helpful  for  instructional  and 
diagnostic  purposes.  However,  whatever 
the  dominant  thought  process,  many  skills 
and  strategies  are  inevitably  involved  in 
any  one  operation.  Therefore,  the  teacher 
does  not  rely  on  any  one  approach  or 
program  to  teach  children  about  thinking. 
The  teacher's  instruction  is  guided  by 
broad,  interactive  conceptions  of  think- 
ing processes.  Such  conceptions  acknowl- 
edge the  complexity  of  thinking  as  well  as 
the  varied  applications  of  thinking. 


Thinking  About  Meaningful  Problems 

Thinking  does  not  occur  unless  there  is  something  worth  while  and  of  interest 
to  think  about.  Because  thinking  strategies  learned  in  a  specific  situation  may 
not  transfer  automatically  to  a  new  situation,  instruction  is  designed  to  help  the 
learner  build  connections. 
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Some  examples  of  important  bridges  that  must  be  built  through  learning 
experiences  are  those  between: 

•  past  experiences  and  present  challenges; 

•  reason  and  imagination; 

•  criticism  and  creativity; 

•  teaching  and  learning; 

•  decision-making  and  moral  judgment; 

•  school  life  and  real  life. 

In  designing  instructional  opportunities,  the  teacher  links  the  thinking  processes 
required  in  school  with  the  thinking  processes  needed  in  "real"  life.  The  teacher 
invites  students  to  think  about  problems  relevant  to  their  own  lives,  to  the  lives 
of  others,  and  to  society  in  general.  This  presents  children  with  rich  opportunities 
for  using  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  thinking  processes. 

The  Application  of  Thinking 

How  thinking  is  applied  is  of  critical  importance.  Contemporary  society  is 
faced  with  problems  of  tremendous  complexity.  Thoughtful  actions  based  on 
good  judgments  as  well  as  a  concern  for  long-range  effects  are  desired. 
Ultimately,  we  seek  a  combination  of  development  of  responsibility  and  wise 
action. 

Metacognition 
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The  teacher  teaches  children  about  thinking  as  well 
as  ways  to  apply  thinking  strategies.  Metacognition 
is  the  term  used  for  this  process.  It  encompasses 
awareness  and  understanding  about  different  ways 
of  thinking;  dispositions  or  behaviors  that  affect  the 
quality  of  thinking;  monitoring  and  evaluating  think- 
ing processes  so  that  improvements  can  be  made; 
and  thinking  extrapolated  to  other  situations. 

The  goal  of  teaching  thinking  strategies  is  to  develop 
thoughtful  learners — children  who  have  learned 
different  ways  of  thinking,  can  apply  them  to  real 
life  problems,  and  can  call  upon  the  kind  of  self- 
criticism  that  guides  wise  action.  How  we  apply 
thinking  is  of  critical  importance.  Ultimately,  the 
quality  of  learning  and  the  wisdom  of  actions  are 
determined  by  how  the  thought  processes  are  put  to 
use. 
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Fostering  the  Development  of  Thinking  Strategies 

The  teacher  fosters  the  development  of  thinking  by  engaging  children  in 
meaningful  learning  experiences  which  encourage: 

•  inquiry 

•  representation 

•  reflection 


Inquiry 


"Being  human  entities 
you  to  an  inquiring  voice, 
and  it's  from  asking  hew 
questions  and  old  questions 
for  which  current  answers 
seem  unsatisfactory  that 
real  learning  emanates." 

D.  Watson,  C.  Burke, 
and  J.  Harste, 
Whole  Language: 
Inquiring  Voices,  1989. 


Children  who  are  provided  with  opportunities  to  ask  questions  of  themselves, 
classmates,  teachers,  and  other  adults  will  develop  skills  that  promote  lifelong 
learning.  The  role  of  the  questioner,  formerly  that  of  the  teacher,  needs  to  be 
jointly  assumed  by  the  learner  so  questions  can  be  asked,  solutions  sought,  and 
learning  enhanced.  As  children  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  their  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  increases. 
The  environment  in  which  mistakes  are  accepted  as  a  natural  part  of  learning 
allows  each  child  to  take  risks  and  develop  the  confidence  to  become  an 
"inquiring  voice"  (Watson,  Burke,  &  Harste,  1989).  In  considering  the 
development  of  a  thoughtful,  questioning  learner,  the  inquiring  teacher  might 
ask: 

•  Does  the  child  generate  questions? 

•  Is  the  child  committed  to  his  or  her  questions? 

•  Does  the  child  ask  different  kinds  of  questions? 

•  Does  the  child  like  finding  out? 

•  Does  the  child  shift  thinking  as  a  result  of  new  knowledge  gained  through 
asking  questions? 

Does  the  child  show  joy  in  learning? 


Representation 


Children  acquire  knowledge  as  they  think  about  and  try  to  make  sense  of  their 
world.  They  represent  this  knowledge  as  they  give  form  to  personal  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  communicate  their  thinking.  Children  need  repeated  opportuni- 
ties to  represent  their  experiences  and  thoughts  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


Levels  of  Representation 

Representation  may  occur  at  three  levels:  concrete;  transformational;  and 
symbolic/abstract.  Children  represent  their  thinkinginavariety  of  ways  at  each 
level  (e.g.,  talking,  which  is  abstract,  begins  before  the  age  of  two). 
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Representation  of  Knowledge 
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Forms  of  Representation 
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Concrete 

•  Imitation 
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•  Dramatic  and  socio-dramatic  play 

•  Creative  dramatics 

•  Puppetry 

•  Clay,  sand,  block  construction 

•  Dance,  creative  and  rhythmic  movement 

•  Music 

•  Responsive  movement 

•  Counting  with  objects 

•  Three-dimensional  models  including 
concrete  graphs  and  maps 
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Transfor- 
mational 

•  Drawing 

•  Painting 

•  Collage 

•  Pictures 

•  Pictorial  signs 

•  Pictographic  writing 

•  Gestures 

•  Tally  marks 

•  Pictorial  graphs 

T 

A 

T 
I 

O 
N 

Symbolic/ 
Abstract 

•  Talk  or  related  expressive  forms 

•  Conventional  writing  (alphabetic  or 
related  expressive  forms) 

•  Symbolic  paintings 

•  Mathematical  symbols 

•  Musical  notation 

•  Symbolic  signs 

•  Symbolic  graphs  and  maps 
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The  teacher  who 
values  and  models 
reflective  thinking  and  who 
provides  time  and 
encouragement  for 
children  to  be  reflective 
greatly  enhances 
children's  abilities  to 
solve  problems  and  make 
thoughtful  decisions. 
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Concrete  Representation-direct  representation  using  overt  physical  action 
and/or  three-dimensions  (e.g.,  socio-dramatic  play,  block  construction). 

Transformational  Representation-indirtci  representation,  resembles  the 
concrete,  uses  two-dimensions  (e.g.,  drawing,  maps,  tallies). 

Symbolic! Abstract  Representation-symbols  bear  no  direct  resemblance  to 
the  concept  represented  (e.g.,  talk  or  related  expressive  forms,  writing, 
numbers). 


As  children  explore  a  variety  of  forms  of 
representation,  the  teacher  provides  them  with 
opportunities  to  select  how  they  might  wish  to 
represent  their  learning.  In  this  way,  children 
develop  an  appreciation  of  representation  not  as 
a  "decoration,"  but  as  a  way  to  reflect  upon  and 
communicate  their  thinking.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
teacher  assists  each  child  to  make  connections 
and  transfer  ideas  from  one  context  to  another, 
matching  appropriate  representational  strategies 
to  specific  situations  (e.g.,  "I  want  to  know  what 
you  understand  about  light."  Appropriate 
strategies:  experiment,  model,  art,  photography, 
written  report,  collection,  etc.). 


Children  have  opportunities  to  more  closely  examine  their  own  thinking  as 
they  are  encouraged  to  choose  different  forms  of  representation  and  explain 
these  choices.  Choice  of  representational  forms  also  enables  more  learners  to 
represent  thinking  in  ways  that  match  individual  learning  styles.  As  children 
have  opportunities  to  select  ways  of  representing  their  knowledge,  teachers 
have  opportunities  to  evaluate  children's  thinking  and  to  examine  each  child's 
ability  to  communicate  knowledge  meaningfully. 

Reflection 

Children  require  time  and  encouragement  to  reflect  upon  their  thinking. 
Through  reflection,  children  may  be  helped  to  clarify  thinking,  to  reconsider 
ideas,  and  make  new  connections.  This  allows  children  to  monitor  and  assess 
their  thinking.  As  well,  the  teacher  places  value  and  emphasis  on  the  process 
used  to  arrive  at  the  product  of  thinking  rather  than  on  the  product  (or  answer) 
itself.  In  this  way,  the  child  and  the  teacher  both  develop  greater  understanding 
of  the  child's  thinking.  The  teacher  who  values  and  models  reflective  thinking 
and  who  provides  time  and  encouragement  for  children  to  be  reflective  greatly 
enhances  children  *  s  abilities  to  solve  problems  and  make  thoughtful  decisions. 
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Using  Language  to  Facilitate 
Thinking  and  Learning 
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It  has  been  said  language  is  not  only  the  vehicle  of  thought  but  also  its  driver. 
We  clarify  and  extend  thinking  as  we  communicate  through  language.  Children 
need  opportunities  to  develop  ideas  through  language  and  to  talk  about  their 
thinking.  Through  language,  children  discover,  generate,  and  express  ideas; 
explore  and  extend  ideas;  examine,  reflect  upon  and  refine  ideas  and  thinking 
processes. 

Language  and  Thought 

Language  and  thought  are  interrelated  and  interdependent.  Language  is  a 
means  of  structuring  and  representing  knowledge  and  is,  therefore,  an  integral 
part  of  intellectual  development.  For  example,  language  enables  us  to  deal  with 
concepts  of  past  and  future,  so  increasing  the  range,  flexibility,  and  fluency  of 
thought. 

Children  learn  not  only  the  language  system  of  those 
around  them  but  also  the  values  and  attitudes  that  are 
inherent  in  the  way  language  is  used.  If  we  don 't  talk  to 
children  except  to  give  them  orders,  they  will  grow  up 
to  learn  that  language  is  used  mainly  to  control.  They 
may  never  learn  that  they  can  use  language  to  explore 
and  learn  about  their  world.  However,  if  children  are 
accustomed  to  engaging  in  talk  that  allows  them  to 
express  what  they  think,  to  ask  questions,  to  reflect  on 
their  thinking,  and  to  form  new  ideas,  they  will  learn 
the  value  of  language  as  a  means  of  gaining  knowledge 
and  of  understanding  the  world.  Thus,  language 
becomes  a  vehicle  for  learning,  and  children  will  seek 
ways  to  communicate  with  others  in  this  way. 

Representation  through  Language 

During  the  primary  years,  the  child's  language  develops  as  part  of  a  larger  and 
more  complex  system  of  representation.  Language  is  the  most  complex  and 
abstract  mode  of  representation.  While  other  forms  of  representation  (e.g., 
construction,  modeling,  drawing,  moving)  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
objects  or  events  they  symbolize,  language  is  expressed  in  symbols  bearing  no 
such  resemblance.  Language  often  accompanies  other  forms  of  representation 
and  plays  an  important  role  in  that  representation. 
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'The  relation  of  thought 
to  word  is  not  a  thing 
but  a  process.'* 

LS.  Vygotsky, 
Thought  and  Language, 
1986,  rev.  ed. 
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Children  develop  the  ability  to  represent  things  and  to  communicate  ideas 
through  oral  language,  for  example^by: 

•  using  names  for  objects  in  the  environment; 

•  using  words  to  identify  the  properties  and  functions  of  objects; 

•  using  words  to  denote  location  in  space  and  time; 

•  using  words  that  describe  relationships  (comparing,  describing  differences 
and  similarities,  enumerating,  measuring,  ordering); 

•  using  words  to  relate  physical  knowledge; 

•  using  words  to  relate  social  knowledge; 

•  using  words  to  describe  events  and  tell  stories;  and 

•  using  words  to  convey  personal  feelings  and  thoughts. 

Through  language,  we  communicate  needs  and  desires,  gain  and  pass  on 
information,  and  direct  the  actions  of  ourselves  and  others.  Representation 
through  oral  language  is  of  significance  in  the  primary  years  since  it  is  critical 
for  communication  and  enhances  cognitive  development.  As  children  learn  to 
read  and  write,  they  represent  their  ideas  in  written  language  and  begin  to  read 
the  printed  form. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  language  in  the  primary  years,  we  are 
reminded  that: 

•  the  level  of  language  children  have  acquired  in  early  years,  their  understand- 
ing of  oral  language,  and  their  experiences  in  hearing  and  seeing  written 
language  are  decisive  factors  in  developing  the  ability  to  read  and  write; 

•  to  become  literate,  children  need  rich  experiences  with  both  spoken  and 
written  language; 

•  the  teacher  needs  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  possible  to  extend  and 
enrich  the  child's  understanding  and  use  of  language. 

The  language  of  children  varies  widely  according  to  their  stages  of  development. 
The  child's  explorations  during  the  sensorimotor  stage  prepare  a  foundation 
for  the  emergence  of  language.  The  preoperational  stage  influences  the  child's 
construction  of  language.  Upon  entering  the  concrete  operational  stage,  the 
child's  thinking  becomes  operational  or  logical.  This  emergence  of  logical 
thought  further  influences  the  development  of  language  and  is  accompanied  by 
related  changes  in  language  usage. 

Using  strategies  for  appraising  children's  language  assists  the  teacher  in 
understanding  the  child's  language,  thinking,  and  representational  abilities. 
The  teacher  needs  to  be  alert  to  the  child's  language  to  recognize  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  being  represented  as  the  child  communicates  with  others  in  the 
course  of  the  school  day. 
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"Language  develops  as 
part  of  a  larger  system 
of  representation, 
ft  is  only  one  way  of 
representing  the  world." 

E.  Labinowicz, 
The  Piaget  Primer: 
Thinking,  Learning, 
Teaching. 
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For  example,  one  child  may  have  learned  a  word  but  may  not  understand  the 
concept.  Another  may  be  familiar  with  a  concept  but  not  have  the  language.  Yet 
another  may  understand  a  concept  and  have  the  language,  but  may  be  reluctant 
or  unable  to  talk,  although  he  or  she  may  be  confident  about  representing 
knowledge  in  other  ways  (e.g.,  constructing,  modeling,  drawing,  and  moving). 

Engaging  young  children  in  "hands  on"  and  "minds  on"  activities  gives  the 
teacher  many  opportunities  to  foster  and  enhance  language  representation.  The 
ways  in  which  teachers  dialogue  with  children  as  they  learn  enables  them  to 
foster  the  child's  language  and  thinking  and  to  observe  the  development  of  the 
child's  ability  to  represent  and  communicate  through  language. 


Using  Language  for  Communication 

To  communicate  effectively  in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing, 
and  visual  representation,  children  need  opportunities  to: 

•  use  language  for  a  variety  of  purposes; 

•  use  language  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  a  variety  of  audiences; 

•  understand  and  interpret  ideas  through  listening,  reading,  and  viewing  in 
developmentally  appropriate  ways; 

•  express  thoughts,  knowledge,  and  feelings  through  speaking,  writing,  and 
visual  representation  in  developmentally  appropriate  ways; 

•  develop  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  language;  and 

•  learn  about  other  forms  of  communication  such  as  signing, 

In  order  to  develop  effective  communication,  children  also  need  opportunities 
to: 


For  more  information,  refer 
to:  Joan  Tough, 
Listening  to  Children 
Talking:  A  Guide  to  the 
Appraisal  of  Children's  Use 
of  Language,  Heinemann 
Educational  Books,  Inc., 
1983. 


hear  good  language  models; 

engage  in  dialogue  with  adults  and  other  children; 

play  with  ideas  and  language; 

experiment  with  language  in  all  its  forms;  and 

experience  and  respond  to  literature  and  non-fiction. 
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Factors  Affecting  Language  Development 

Children  are  born  with  an  innate  ability  to  learn  language  systems.  But  many 
factors  affect  their  development  of  language  processes  and  skills: 

The  family's  language:  The  language  of  the  child's  family  is  probably  the 
greatest  factor  governing  which  language  is  used,  how  it  is  used,  and  the  degree 
of  complexity  with  which  it  is  used. 

Expression  of  needs  and  wants:  The  very  strong  motivation  in  young  children 
to  express  their  needs  and  desires  leads  them  to  master  the  language  system  of 
the  family,  If  children  get  no  response  to  their  use  of  language,  they  may  not 
pursue  it  and  may  become  delayed  in  their  acquisition  of  language. 

Natural  curiosity:  Natural  curiosity  about  the  world  requires  children  to  use 
language  to  make  meaning.  Attaching  language  to  real,  first-hand  experiences 
allows  children  to  create  different  ways  of  thinking  about,  looking  at,  and 
understanding  the  world.  This  understanding  leads  to  a  greater  sense  of 
competence  and  agency,  of  being  able  to  understand  and  influence  what  goes 
on  around  them. 

Stage  of  development:  The  way  children  use  language  reflects  their  way  of 
perceiving  the  world.  Each  child  has  a  unique  way  of  expressing  himself  or 
herself.  Young  children  do  not  use  an  adult  system  of  language  because  their 
thinking  processes  are  not  adult.  Their  use  and  understanding  of  words  as  they 
represent  concepts  develops  as  children  move  from  the  concrete  operational  to 
the  logical  thinking  stage. 

Dialogue:  Dialogue  between  child  and  adult  and  between  child  and  child  is 
essential  for  the  continuing  growth  and  development  of  a  child's  language.  It 
is  the  quality  of  verbal  interaction  between  child  and  adult  that  governs  the 
quality  of  achild's  thinking  and  use  of  language.  The  teacherof  youngchildren 
engages  them  in  conversation  dealing  with  their  experiences  and  helps  them 
relate  this  to  their  new  learning  in  order  for  optimal  development  to  take  place. 

Developing  Communication  Skills 

Communication  skills  develop  in  a  social  environment  which  offers 
opportunities  for  children  to  communicate  in  natural,  meaningful  ways. 

The  teacher  promotes  and  develops  communication  by  consciously  planning 
for  these  and  by  modeling  a  caring,  thoughtful,  and  sensitive  tone  in  interactions 
with  children,  The  teacher  demonstrates  his  or  her  own  commitment  to 
language  development  by  establishing  a  supportive  environment  which  promotes 
effective  communication. 
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Communication  is  a  social  process.  The  goal  of  instruction  in  communication 
is  not  to  learn  about  communication  but  to  learn  to  communicate.  The  emphasi  s 
is  on  creating  opportunities  that  encourage  students  to  interact  with  the  teacher, 
with  each  other,  and  with  others  in  the  school  and  community. 

People  communicate  for  a  purpose,  and  this  purpose  controls  the  type  of 
language  that  is  used.  In  order  to  foster  language  development,  the  teacher  is 
aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  child  is  using  language.  As  and  when  this 
is  appropriate,  the  teacher  provides  direct  instruction  about  communication 
and  in  this  way  is  able  to  guide  children  to  extend  their  use  of  language  to  a  more 
complex  level. 

As  children  listen,  speak,  read,  write,  or  represent, 
they  construct  meaning  through  language.  In  order 
to  get  meaning  from  spoken  or  written  words,  the 
child  must  actively  search  for  meaning  and  bring  I 
meaning  to  the  experience.  Thus,  comprehension  of  I 
a  written  text  is  just  as  much  a  function  of  the 
meaning  a  listener  or  speaker  brings  to  the  text  as  of 
the  meaning  he  or  she  is  able  toderive  from  the  text. 

Speaking,  writing,  and  representing  are  processes 
through  which  children  derive  personal  meaning 
and  convey  meaning  to  others.  As  children  draw, 
talk ,  write,  listen  or  read  for  a  purpose,  they  naturally 
integrate  the  language  processes.  Integration  of 
language  can  be  understood  in  three  different  ways: 


•  Learning  each  of  the  language  arts  in  terms  of  the  others.  For  example, 
reading  development  is  enhanced  not  only  by  reading  experiences,  but 
through  experiences  with  listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  representing. 
Growth  in  any  mode  of  language  leads  to  growth  in  the  others. 

•  Learning  each  language  strand  (e.g.,  writing)  as  an  integrated  whole. 

Skills  are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  are  parts  of  processes.  For  example, 
spelling  is  part  of  writing.  Spelling  skills  are  acquired  most  effectively 
through  the  process  of  writing. 


♦  Learning  language  as  part  of  acquiring  knowledge.  For  example,  as 
children  learn  mathematics,  they  develop  not  only  the  concepts  of  math- 
ematics, but  the  language  and  the  symbolic  representations  of  mathematics 
as  well. 
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Developing  and  Integrating  the  Attitudes, 
Skills,  and  Knowledge  of  Fine  Arts, 
Humanities,  Practical  Arts,  and  Sciences 

Learning  experiences  in  the  primary  years  should  lead  to  the  development  of 
attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  relevant  to  all  curriculum  areas.  The  teacher 
helpschildren  see  the  relationshipswhich  exist  among  these  learning  dimensions 
(attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge)  and  across  all  curriculum  areas.  In  this  way, 
understanding  develops  as  a  meaningful  whole  rather  than  in  fragmented, 
isolated  pieces.  When  children  recognize  the  connections,  relationships,  and 
commonalties  to  be  found  within  the  learning  dimensions  of  each  curriculum 
area,  they  are  then  able  to  transfer  and  apply  this  learning  to  new  situations. 
In  primary  classrooms,  the  integrated  nature  of  learning  is  emphasized  as 
children  participate  in  meaningful,  developmentally  appropriate  learning 
experiences  related  to  topics  of  interest  and  relevance  to  young  learners. 

Becoming  an  Independent,  Lifelong  Learner 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  our  challenging  and  changing 
world,  children  need  to  develop  strategies  which  will  help 
them  find  solutions  for  the  increasingly  complex  problems 
they  will  face  in  the  21st  century. 

While  a  rich  and  varied  content  base  is  necessary  for  young 
learners,  even  more  critical  is  the  ability  to  access,  evaluate, 
organize,  and  use  information  effectively.  The  primary  program 
offers  opportunities  for  children  to: 

•  access,  select,  and  make  use  of  information  from  a  variety  of  sources; 

•  assess  which  information  is  significant  and  relevant;  and 

•  organize  information  for  effective  communication. 

Successful  learners  view  themselves  as  successful  problem-solvers.  They 
enjoy  solving  problems,  both  independently  and  in  collaboration  with  others. 
The  independent  learner  can  both  cooperate  and  collaborate  recognizing  that 
learning  is  both  an  individual  and  a  social  process. 
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Activities  and  experiences  which  have  value  and  relevance  in  the  classroom 
and  to  the  world  beyond  school  are  fundamental  for  children  to  become  self- 
directed,  to  think  divergently,  and  apply  problem-solving  strategies.  This 
increased  sense  of  self-direction  and  growth  in  autonomy  enables  children  to 
approach  new  learning  with  enjoyment,  confidence,  and  satisfaction  allowing 
them  to  embrace  all  that  life  has  to  offer  and  to  see  the  potential  of  each  new 
experience. 

"We  need  to  shift  the  focus  from  either  content  or  process  to 
human  educational  development.  There  may  be  many  roads  to 
this  end,  but  some  avenues  have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
Students  who  learn  how  to  communicate  effectively,  who  can 
organize  and  direct  their  attention  and  efforts,  who  have  a 
healthy  curiosity  and  skepticism,  who  understand  how  to  inquire 
and  who  can  ask  the  right  questions,  and  wfio  recognize  something 
about  how  we  as  a  species  have  come  to  know  and  believe  things 
and  have  expressed  ourselves  about  the  great  themes  of  human 
life,  these  students  seem  to  be  best  equipped  to  direct  their  own 
lives  and  act  to  change  their  circumstances  and  those  of  others 
for  the  better." 

Milton  McClaren,  Preparing  Navigators  for 
the  Ships  of  the  Future,  1989, 
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Physical  Development  and  Well-Being 

"Play  and  recreation  activities  are  major  contributors  to  the 
physical,  social,  emotional  and  intellectual  development  of 
children.  In  fact,  it  is  seen  to  be  as  important  to  their  growth 
and  development  as  are  the  basic  needs  of  nutrition,  health, 
shelter  and  education" 

Suzing  Hum,  Play  and  Recreation,  1979. 


Characteristics  of 
the  Learner: 

•  unique, 
•  active, 
•  energetic, 
►  muscles  still  developing, 
•  needs  mobility,  and 
learns  by  handling  things 


PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  is  an  integral  part  of  total  well-being.  It  is 
essential  for  living  and  learning.  The  primary  program  provides 
children  with  experiences  to  help  them  learn  about  their  growth  and 
development;  the  importanceof  the  interrelationships  between  physical  activity, 
nutrition,  safety,  health  and  recreation;  and  their  own  role  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  life-style. 

Children  have  a  natural  curiosity  about  and 
interest  in  learning  about  themselves  and 
their  bodies.  The  teacher  plans  a  balanced 
instructional  program  and  provides 
opportunities  for  a  range  and  variety  of 
experiences,  which  allow  for  varying 
responses  reflecting  differing  ranges  and 
levels  of  ability.  Although  young  children 
have  varying  degrees  of  control  over  health, 
nutrition,  and  safety  factors,  they  need  to 
learn  about  their  roles  and  responsibilities 
where  they  do  have  choices.  In  the  primary 
program,  children  learn  about  issues  that 
affect  their  well-being  so  they  may  make 
informed  and  responsible  decisions  about 
health,  nutrition,  and  safety. 

It  is  important  in  the  development  of  all  children  that  regular  activities  for 
physical  development  be  included  in  their  school  experiences.  For  some 
children,  adaptations  may  be  needed  to  help  them  cope  with  their  unique 
challenges. 
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The  primary  program  provides  experiences  that  help  children: 


learn  and  practice  safety  measures; 

take  care  of  and  respect  their  bodies,  avoid  abusive  substances; 
develop  an  awareness  of  good  nutrition; 
maintain  physical  fitness; 

develop  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  human  movement;  and 
learn  social  skills  in  a  physical  activity  setting. 


"The  health  and  safety  of 
children  should  be  para- 
mount considerations 
We  help  children,  learn, 
understand,  and  observe 
cautions  as  sensible 
behavior." 


These  experiences  throughout  the  child's  day  make  it  essential  that  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  specialist  in  physical  education  collaborate  regularly 
to  provide  active  learning  throughout  the  curriculum. 


Bess  Holt  and  Gene  Holt, 
Science  with  Young 
Children,  1977. 


Learning  and  Practicing  Safety  Measures 

A  regard  for  and  appreciation  of  safety  and  well-being  is  essential.  The  teacher 
ensures  the  learning  environment  is  safe  and  that  children  are  aware  of  and 
actively  attend  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  themselves  and  others.  The 
teacher  helps  children  understand  their  role  in  maintaining  health  and  safety, 
and  children  learn  to  extend  these  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  into  the 
wider  community. 


Taking  Care  of  and  Respecting  One's  Body 

Healthful  living  implies  regard  and  respect  for  one's  body.  In  the  primary 
classroom,  the  teacher  builds  on  the  personal  habits  and  attitudes  established 
in  the  home  in  the  child's  early  years.  With  other  significant  adults,  the  teacher 
models  and  helps  children  learn  about  all  aspects  of  healthful  living.  The 
teacher  provides  experiences  that  help  children  learn  about  safety  and  well- 
being,  care  of  the  body,  and  nutrition  to  help  children  appreciate  their  own  roles 
in  providing  for  a  healthy  life. 

Developing  a  Wide  Variety  of  Motor  Skills 
While  Promoting  Physical  Fitness 


ERLC 


Physical  fitness  is  one  component  of  a  healthy  life-style.  The  teacher  capitalizes 
on  the  natural  characteristics  of  children  to  be  active  learners  and  assists  in 
developing  a  wide  variety  of  motor  skills  for  everyday  life  and  leisure 
activities.  In  planning  activities  that  stem  from  children's  need  to  play,  move, 
and  explore,  the  teacherprovides  children  with  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  fitness — cardiovascular  and  muscle  endurance,  strength,  flexibility,  and 
weight  management — and  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  fitness. 
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Developing  Awareness  of  and  Practicing  Good  Nutrition 

While  we  are  all  born  with  inherited  traits  which  influence  our  physical 
characteristics,  environmental  factors  also  impact  upon  our  health.  One  of 
many  important  factors  in  a  child's  growth  and  development  is  nutrition.  In  the 
primary  program,  learning  about  food  directly  through  cooking,  tasting,  and 
experimenting  provides  children  with  hands-on  experiences  that  help  them 
learn  best.  These  experiences  are  designed  to  help  children  understand  that 
optimum  growth  and  development  and  efficient  body  functioning  are  dependent 
on  appropriate  nutritional  habits. 

Developing  Appreciation  and  Enjoyment 
of  Human  Movement 

We  value  physical  accomplishment  and  respect  athletes  and 
artists  who  push  physical  movement  and  activity  to  the  limits 
of  performance.  The  primary  program  helps  children  develop 
and  maintain  health  and  well-being  through  an  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  movement  and  activity.  Young  children 
develop  muscle  control ,  coordination ,  body  awareness ,  space 
awareness,  and  physical  fitness  as  they  explore  and  practice 
natural  body  movements.  Physical  development  is  promoted 
in  a  non-competitive  environment. 

Developing  Social  Skills  in 
a  Physical  Activity  Setting 

Society  encourages  the  development  of  leisure  activities, 
many  of  which  take  place  in  a  physical  activity  setting.  In  the 
primary  classroom,  children  learn  many  social  skills  through 
games  and  activities.  Being  part  of  a  group,  working  with  a  partner,  operating 
within  rules,  collaborating  to  create  new  rules,  being  a  leader,  sharing, 
listening,  and  cooperating  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  skills  learned  through 
such  group  activities.  In  the  primary  classroom,  each  member  of  the  group 
makes  a  unique  and  important  contribution  in  maintaining  the  goals  of  the 
entire  group.  Caring,  thoughtfulness,  consideration  of  others,  loyalty,  and 
honesty  are  qualities  that  are  nurtured  and  encouraged. 


ERLC 
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Development  of  Responsibility 


"As  people  become  more  sensitive  to  others'  feelings  and  more 
willing  to  cooperate  for  the  collective  good,  our  planet  will 
become  a  much  healthier  and  happier  place  to  live,  for  all  of  us, 
Moves  in  this  direction  are  absolutely  essential  to  ensure  a 
decent  quality  of  life,  and  to  ensure  life  itself" 

Terry  Orlick,  Winning  Through  Cooperation:  Competitive 
Insanity-Cooperative  Alternatives,  1978. 
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THE  WAY  WE  VIEW  the  world  and  act  upon  it  is  directly  related 
to  our  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values.  Responsibility  requires  that 
people  understand  the  interdependence  of  social  and  ecological 
issues  and  be  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  making  a  difference.  In 
the  primary  program,  children  are  helped  to  move  beyond  an  egocentric 
view  of  the  world  toward  developing  an  ability  to  appreciate  and 
understand  broader,  complex  issues  and  to  contribute  individually  and 
collectively  to  their  solutions.  Experiences  that  help  children  learn 
critical  thinking,  conflict  resolution,  individual  and  collaborative  deci- 
sion-making, and  a  sense  of  community  prepare  them  to  seek  solutions 
based  upon  awareness  and  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
responsible. 

The  primary  program  provides  children  with  experiences  to  help  them 
learn  to: 

•  value  and  respect  individual  contributions  and  uniqueness; 

•  value,  respect,  and  appreciate  cultural  identity,  diversity,  and 
heritage; 

•  accept  and  demonstrate  empathy; 

•  establish  a  collaborative  environment  and  acquire  cooperative  and 
independent  social  skills; 

•  become  responsible  members  of  society; 

•  respect  and  care  for  the  environment;  and 

•  adapt  to  a  changing  world. 


in 


Characteristics  of  the 
Learner: 

•  unique, 

•  social, 

•  willing  to  help, 

•  impressionable, 

•  develops  autonomy 
through  play, 

•  heightened  awareness  of 
individual  differences, 

•  eager  to  assume 
responsibility. 
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We  need  to  /ie?o  children 
develop  a  love  and 
understanding  of  what 
all  cultures  share  . . . 
children  will  grow  up  to 
respect,  honor  and  value 
those  qualities  that 
contribute  to  the 
multicultural  fabric  of 
our  society. 


Valuing  and  Respecting  Individual  Contributions 
and  Uniqueness 

In  order  that  people  throughout  the  world  live  in  dignity 
and  at  peace  with  one  another,  a  greater  understanding  of 
our  interdependence  in  social,  moral,  and  ecological  ways 
is  required.  We  need  to  appreciate  how  each  and  every  one 
of  us  has  a  unique  contribution  to  make.  We  also  need  to 
learn  what  the  scientist  David  Suzuki  calls  the  "power  of 
one,"  that  is  the  difference  that  just  one  individual  can 
make  to  the  whole.  As  children  learn  about  themselves 
and  their  culture,  they  begin  to  understand  how  all  people 
share  similar  needs,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  and  how 
everyone  has  a  contribution  to  make  regardless  of 
background  and  differing  ability  levels.  The  teacher 
provides  activities  to  help  children  increase  their  awareness  of  others  through 
understanding  the  similarities  all  people  share.  In  this  way,  children  can  be 
helped  to  understand  that  differences  add  rich  ness  and  diversity  to  our  society. 


Valuing,  Respecting,  and  Appreciating  Cultural  Identity, 
Diversity,  and  Heritage 


Cultural  identity  is  an  integral  part  of  who  we  are.  As  we  grow  in  our 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  ourselves  within  our  own  culture,  we  move 
from  our  egocentric  view  of  the  world  toward  an  awareness,  tolerance, 
appreciation,  and  understanding  of  other  cultures  and  their  customs, 
characteristics,  and  history. 

In  the  primary  classroom,  as  children  learn  to  value  themselves  and  reach  out 
to  form  friendships,  they  begin  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  others.  The 
teacher  provides  a  variety  of  activities  that  foster  a  healthy  development  and 
respect  for  cultural  similarities  and  differences,  always  honoring  children's 
backgrounds  and  experiences.  As  children  learn  to  view  others,  their  first 
vision  is  often  through  the  lenses  of  those  they  love  and  respect.  We  need  to 
help  children  develop  a  love  and  understanding  of  what  all  cultures  share- 
being  human. 

By  focusing  on  our  similarities  as  humans,  children  can  learn  to  accept  cultural 
and  individual  differences.  In  this  way,  children  will  grow  up  to  respect,  honor, 
and  value  those  qualities  that  contribute  to  the  multicultural  fabric  of  society. 
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Accepting  and  Demonstrating  Empathy 

In  their  earlier  years,  children  tend  to  be  egocentric,  often  viewing  and  acting 
upon  the  world  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  as 
children  learn  to  participate  in  the  groups  to  which  they  belong — family, 
school,  and  community — we  help  them  to  realize  all  people  share  similar 
feelings  and  need  the  support  and  encouragement  of  others  within  the  group. 
Through  discussion  and  negotiation,  classroom  community  expectations  can 
be  established.  Appropriate  modeling  and  demonstration  of  empathy  help 
children  to  develop  sensitivity  to  their  own  feelings  and  those  of  others. 


Becoming  a  Responsible  Member  of  Society 


Thinking,  learning,  and  living  are  closely  interrelated  as  are  the  individual  and 
society.  Learning  to  cooperate  and  cooperating  to  learn  are  the  first  steps  to 
working  together  to  ensure  the  viability  of  our  global  community.  The  primary 
program  helps  children  understand  tneir  individual  and  collective  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  members  of  society.  Children  are  given  opportunities  to 
interact  with  others  in  many  contexts  for  many  purposes,  to  cooperate,  to 
collaborate,  and  to  share  in  the  building  of  community  within  whatever  task 
they  are  involved.  In  this  way,  they  understand  that  all  actions  have  reactions 
and  no  decision  stands  alone. 

Respecting  and  Caring  for  the  Environment 


Teaching  children 
to  become  part  of  the 
solution  rather  than  part 
of  the  problem  is  essential 
for  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the 
environment  for  future 
generations. 


For  humans  to  survive  as  a  species  requires  a 
greater  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the  natural 
order  of  the  world.  By  learning  about  the  social, 
physical,  and  biological  worlds,  children  learn  to 
understand  the  place  of  humankind  in  the  natural 
order.  The  teacher  can  use  everyday  events  as  they 
occur  to  help  children  focus  on  relevant 
environmental  issues  and  to  encourage  children  to 
become  proactive  in  their  communities.  Teaching 
children  to  become  pan  of  the  solution  rather  than 
part  of  the  problem  is  essential  for  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the  environment  for  future 
generations. 
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Adapting  to  a  Changing  World 

Because  we  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  we  are  continually  faced  with 
decisions  that  may  have  long  lasting  impacts  on  ourselves  and  others.  We  want 
children  to  grow  up  to  be  able  to  confront  and  reflect  on  difficult  ethical  issues 
and  to  make  responsible  choices.  As  children  come  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  complex  issues  of  our  society,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  act  in 
thoughtful  and  responsible  ways.  Children  need  to  learn  in  environments  that 
allow  them  to  experience  respect  for  themselves  and  others  in  order  to 
understand  the  moral  issues  of  our  society  and  act  upon  them. 


"Education  should  provide  each  learner  with  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  social,  physical,  and  biological  worlds 
and  the  balance  between  man  and  his  environment  and  should 
develop  attitudes  and  behaviors  leading  to  intelligent  use  of 
the  environment." 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
Coming  to  Our  Senses. 
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Building  Commitment  to  Change 


The  Paradigm  Shift 

At  the  heart  of  the  primary  program  is  a  shift  in  thinking  about  teaching  and  learning.  Primary  teachers 
have  always  known  many  things  about  young  children  just  by  being  with  them  day  after  day.  After  a  few 
hours  in  the  classroom,  it  becomes  apparent  children  are  physically  and  mentally  active;  they  interact  with 
the  people  and  things  around  them,  and  they  constantly  use  language. 

Some  of  these  behaviors  were  once  thought  to  be  problematic  in  a  school  setting  because  the  paradigm 
of  schooling  called  for  classrooms  to  be  quiet  and  adult-like.  But,  a  deeper  understanding  of  how  young 
children  grow  and  learn  dispels  the  need  to  spend  time  and  energy  forcing  children  to  be  something  they 
are  not. 

Expanding  information  in  the  past  few  years  supports  the  belief  that  children  are  different  from  adults  both 
physically  and  intellectually.  A  new  paradigm  is  needed  if  children  are  to  learn  in  the  ways  they  learn  best. 
The  image  of  school  becomes  one  of  a  place  that  is  active  and  i  nteracti  ve,  a  place  where  adults  and  children 
can  thrive. 

School  needs  to  be  a  place  where  problems  are  posed  and  solutions  are  generated;  where  mistakes  are  made 
and  valued  as  learning  experiences;  where  cooperation  is  nurtured  in  the  face  of  conflict;  where  teachers, 
parents,  and  children  make  decisions  together  about  what  is  best  for  the  children. 

In  this  new  vision  of  teaching  and  learning,  the  people  involved  confront  their  beliefs  in  light  of  this 
information.  They  become  keen  observers  of  children  and  develop  a  sense  of  what  children  can  do 
independently,  when  they  need  support,  and  what  can  be  expected  as  a  next  step  in  children 's  development. 

Implications  for  the  Primary  Program 

A  commitment  to  a  new  paradigm  takes  time  and  energy,  but  is  well  worth  the  joy  and  renewal  it 
brings  to  those  who  work  with  young  children.  As  this  document  is  read,  return  often  to  the  chart  on 
the  next  two  pages  to  reflect  on  beliefs.  Use  it  as  a  guide  and  a  gauge  for  the  development  of  thinking  and 
practices.  Include  it  as  a  reference  at  meetings  and  training  sessions.  Use  it  to  compare  the  characteristics 
of  traditional  practice  to  those  of  the  vision  toward  which  the  school  community  is  working. 
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The  Primary  Program:  A  Paradigm  Shift 


Shift  from: 


Child  adapts  

Child  as  passive  

Child  as  dependent  

Whole  group  instruction  .. 

Individual  tasks  

Preset  material  is  covered 
3  R'S  instructional  focus.. 

Separate  subjects  

Workbooks  


Verbal  informational  emphasis 


Single  correct  answers  

Work  and  play  divided  

Holiday  rituals  marked  

Teacher  as  the  sole  arbitrator  of  what  is  correct 
Grouping  is  by  ability  or  age  

Assessment  is  of  what  a  child  already  knows.... 
Assessment  is  for  classification  and  reporting... 

Child  is  recipient  of  the  teacher's  teaching  

Answers  are  valued  

Paper  and  pencil  representations  
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A  Continuum  of  Change 


To: 


Schools  adapt 

Child  as  active 

Child  as  a  partner  in  learning 

Whole  group,  small  group,  and  individual  instruction 

Balanced  small  groups,  cooperative  and  individual  tasks 

Children's  capacity  to  learn  is  extended 

Focus  is  on  concepts,  skills,  processes,  and  attitudes  in  five  goal  areas 
Integrated  subjects 

Concrete  materials,  quality  literature,  and  a  variety  of  resource  materials 

Constructivist,  problem-solving,  thinking  emphasis 
Alternative  solutions  are  generated 
Play  is  one  condition  of  learning 

Multicultural  content  is  based  on  the  study  of  social  experience 

Children  as  theory  builders  and  negotiators 

Group  is  developed  by  interest,  motivation,  and  learning  needs 

Assessment  focuses  on  how  a  child  learns  and  what  a  child  "can  do" 
Assessment  is  ongoing  for  purposes  of  instructional  decision-making 

Child  is  collaborator  in  own  learning 
Questions  are  valued 

Multiple  ways  of  representing  knowledge 


Adapted  from  Dr.  Patricia  K.  Arlin's  opening  address,  "New  Beginnings,"  May,  1989,  U.B.C.,  based  on  Doris  Pronin 
Fromberg,  "Kindergarten:  Current  Circumstances  Affecting  Curriculum,"  Teachers'  College  Record,  90,  pp.  392-43. 
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Managing  Change 

There  are  critical  factors  which  influence  whether  planned  change  succeeds  or  fails.  There  are  also  some 
concepts  relative  to  change  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  People  will  support  change  if  there  is  agreement 
that  change  is  needed  and  if  specific  goals  are  shared  by  all. 

Change,  by  nature,  cannot  be  understood  by  only  reading  about  it,  The  references  and  resources  in  this 
section  are  a  starting  point  for  managing  the  process,  the  rest  is  up  to  those  involved.  As  the  journey  begins 
remember  to  .  .  . 

Celebrate  Learning  for  Children  and  Adults 

•  Learning  is  a  lifelong  activity.  The  process  of  change  in  curriculum  implies  many  learning  opportunities 
for  those  involved.  A  purpose  for  learning  must  be  created  through  common  goals. 

Nurture  the  Professionals 

♦  Provide  a  wide  range  of  learning  experiences.  An  array  of  options  ensures  that  individuals  can  choose 
according  to  learning  styles.  Study  groups,  workshops,  classroom  observations,  opportunities  to  try  out 
new  ideas,  or  a  combination  of  these  can  be  tailored  to  individual  needs. 

•  Create  opportunities  for  self- selected  activities.  The  change  process  can  be  more  comfortable  if  those 
involved  can  begin  with  a  familiar  interest  and  pursue  change  as  an  approximation  towards  a  goal. 
Motivation  to  learn  is  higher  when  personal  interest  is  present. 

♦  Allow  time  to  explore,  try  out,  create,  and  construct.  Meaningful  change  requires  patience.  An  artist  is 
rarely  hurried  in  his  or  her  work.  Planning  on  paper  is  part  of  the  process,  but  there  comes  a  time  for 
action.  Leaders  can  reduce  the  stress  of  change  by  encouraging  risk-taking  without  high  stakes. 

♦  Accept  and  recognize  problems  as  learning  opportunities.  When  people  are  immersed  in  real  problems, 
they  are  challenged  to  create  solutions.  Problems  are  often  the  indicators  of  what  we  need  to  do 
differently  or  what  the  next  step  should  be.  Mistakes  are  a  natural  part  of  the  process  of  learning; 
successful  change  embraces  them  as  such. 

•  View  collaboration  as  essential.  Adults  learn  from  one  another.  Encourage  the  use  of  language  to  share 
successes  and  difficulties.  The  opportunity  and  time  must  be  provided  for  teachers  to  talk  about  the 
frustrations  and  satisfactions  they  are  experiencing.  Teachers  are  typically  isolated  in  the  classroom. 
They  need  to  practice  the  skills  of  collaboration  as  they  plan,  discuss,  design  activities,  and  teach  each 
other  about  new  strategies. 
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Principles  of  Implementation 

Implementation  is  the  process  of  putting  a  new  program  into  practice.  It  involves  careful  planning,  open 
discussion,  and  adaptation  of  original  plans.  A  positive  approach  which  emphasizes  existing  strengths  can 
help  those  involved  in  the  implementation  process  to  avoid  many  problems. 

The  process  of  implementation  recognizes  the  classroom  as  the  focus  of  all  educational  activity.  School 
administrators  within  a  district  must  share  in  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  supporting  ongoing 
staff  development  opportunities  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  teachers. 

The  key  agent  in  implementation  is  the  teacher.  Successful  program  implementation  occurs  only  when 
teachers  commit  themselves  to  the  philosophy  of  the  new  curriculum,  learn  what  changes  are  involved, 
discuss  them  with  colleagues,  and  adapt  them  to  suit  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of  their  students.  The 
chart  on  the  facing  page  outlines  the  responsibilities  of  all  involved  in  implementing  change. 


Factors  for  Consideration 

Consider  these  factors  in  planning  and  implementing  change: 

•  The  ultimate  goal  of  all  new  programs  is  to  enhance  the  quality  of  classroom  life  and  to  help  children 
learn  more  effectively.  This  goal  needs  to  be  clear  to  all  who  are  involved  in  the  process  of  implementing 
a  new  program. 

•  Every  new  program  begins  with  planning,  and  planning  is  involved  at  every  stage  of  the  implementation 
process. 

•  Successful  implementation  of  a  new  program  requires  time  and  resources.  The  school  board  and 
administration  must  commit  time  and  money  to  change. 

•  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  district  leadership  to  articulate  the  vision  for  change  and  to  plan  for  staff 
development  opportunities.  Administrators  have  an  active  role  in  the  process. 

•  Those  involved  in  implementation  must  be  willing  to  change  and  adjust  to  the  new  direction. 

•  Change  is  a  process  of  professional  development  and  growth.  It  is  both  a  personal  and  social  experience. 
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Roles  of  Participants  in  the  Change  Process 


Teachers 


School  Administrators 


School  District  Personnel 


Curriculum  Specialists 


School  Boards 


Educational  Community 

Parents  and  the  Community 
at  Large 


implement  change  by  translating  curriculum  documents  into 
relevant  learning  experiences  in  their  classrooms. 

assume  leadership  for  ensuring  that  curriculum  implementa- 
tion takes  place  within  the  schools  and  support  and  guide 
these  activities. 

ensure  that  curriculum  implementation  takes  place  within 
their  schools;  plan,  facilitate,  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion process;  and  support  both  classroom  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. 

provide  implementation  initiatives  for  the  district's  plan; 
carry  out  district  implementation  plans;  implement  indi- 
vidual projects;  assist  schools  with  the  implementation  of 
their  priorities;  and  evaluate  implementation  procedures. 

respond  to  the  need  for  materials; 

support  development  of  the  curriculum  and  its  implementa- 
tion; and 

are  informed  regarding  implementation  of  policy  directions; 
review  implementation  progress  reports  from  the  administra- 
tion and  members  of  stake-holder  groups. 

identifies  the  nature  of  change. 

are  consulted  for  the  need  for  change  in  education. 
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Partnerships  with  Families 
and  Communities 


PARTNERSHIPS  IN  EDUCATION  build  bridges  between  families, 
communities,  and  schools.  As  children  interact  with  the  people,  places 
and  things  associated  with  the  family,  the  immediate  community, 
and  beyond,  they  extend  their  horizons  to  develop  the  attitudes,  skills,  and 
knowledge  they  need  to  become  effective  citizens. 

A  true  partnership  is  characterized  by 
respect  for  all  parties.  In  a  teacher-parent 
partnership,  the  parents'  knowledge  and 
insights  about  their  child  are  valued  as 
much  as  the  teacher's.  In  a  community- 
family  partnership,  all  members  of  the 
community  should  recognize  changing 
family  needs  in  order  to  raise  children  in  an 
environment  that  provides  the  conditions 
for  health,  safety,  and  learning. 

Every  adult  has  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of 
children.  It  is  essential  for  adults  to  build 
bridges  in  order  to  work  together  so  children 
are  healthy  and  safe.  It  is  important  that  a 

rich  and  supportive  learning  environment  be  created.  Schools,  families,  and 
community  members  must  recognize  these  common  goals  and  work  together 
for  the  sake  of  children. 


Family-School  Partnerships 


A  family-centered  perspective  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  family-school 
partnership.  The  importance  of  involving  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children  cannot  be  overestimated.  Teachers  must  constantly  remember  that 
parents  are  the  child's  first  teachers  and  that  a  partnership  between  home  and 
school  benefit?  children,  families,  and  teachers  alike. 


"It  is  time  .  .  .  for  us 
to  join  together  as  an 
entire  nation  and  in  every 
community  to  establish 
an  ethic  of  service  and 
achievement  and  to  help 
support  strong  families  for 
all  our  children  " 

Marion  Wright  Edelman, 
The  Measure  of  Our  Success, 
1992. 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Teachers  and  other  school  personnel  who  work 
with  children  in  the  primary  program  should: 

♦  involve  parents  in  setting  goals  for  their  child's 
learning  program;  parents  who  have  ownership 
in  the  planning  will  assume  more  ownership  in 
the  follow-through; 

♦  value  parents'  opinions,  concerns,  ideas,  and 
visions; 

♦  recognize  that  parents  care  very  much  about 
their  children; 

♦  view  parents  as  key  contributors  to  their  child's 
school  experiences,  i.e.,  consider  parents'  re- 
sources and  talents  when  planning  day-to-day 
activities  for  children; 

♦  find  ways  to  collect  information  from  parents 
that  can  be  used  for  developing  the  child's  learn- 
ing program,  e.g.,  home  visits,  interviews,  phone 
calls,  and  contributions  to  the  child's  portfolio; 

♦  share  information  about  how  children  learn  and 
child  development  as  it  relates  to  the  classroom 
setting; 

♦  involve  parents  actively  in  parent-teacher  con- 
ferences, e.g.,  joint  conference  planning,  pre- 
conference  phone  calls,  and  interviews; 

♦  talk  regularly  with  children  and  encourage  them 
to  share  information  with  their  parents; 

♦  communicate  regularly  with  parents  about  the 
primary  program  through  the  children  and 
through  print  materials,  phone  calls,  home  vis- 
its, informal  parent  gatherings,  and  parent  edu- 
cation workshops; 

♦  use  problem-solving  strategies  with  parents; 

♦  appreciate  and  respect  family  values  which  may 
be  different  from  their  own; 
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♦  refrain  from  criticism  and  judgment,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  in  school  facilities  such  as  the 
teachers'  lounge  and  other  settings; 

♦  maintain  a  warm,  friendly,  open,  and  responsive 
school  climate  that  encourages  parents  to  spend 
time  at  school;  and 

♦  provide  opportunities  for  parents  to  interact  with 
other  parents  and  school  personnel,  e.g.,  family 
rooms,  parent  discussion,  and  support  groups. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to: 

♦  advocate  for  their  child's  needs  by  becoming 
involved  in  their  child's  learning; 

♦  model  and  demonstrate  enthusiasm  for  learning; 

♦  create  an  environment  supportive  of  learning; 

♦  take  an  active  role  in  communicating  information 
that  may  benefit  their  child's  learning  at  school; 

♦  take  advantage  of  daily  learning  opportunities 
with  their  children,  i.e.,  reading,  parent-child 
conversations,  family  outings; 

♦  support  their  child's  growth  and  learning  in  all 
five  goal  areas:  aesthetic  and  artistic  develop- 
ment, emotional  and  social  development,  intel- 
lectual development,  physical  development  and 
well-being,  and  development  of  responsibility 
(see  Appendix  A  for  specific  ideas); 

♦  become  knowledgeable  about  the  primary  pro- 
gram; 

♦  take  part  in  classroom  activities  and  support  other 
school  events; 

♦  support  their  child's  growing  independence  and 
decision-making  skills;  and 

♦  advocate  for  policies  which  guarantee  quality 
experiences  for  their  children. 
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Types  of  Collaboration  with 
Parents 

In  her  research,  Joyce  Epstein  identified  six  types  of 
family-community-school  collaboration  that  can 
foster  the  development  of  family-school  partnerships 
and  strengthen  support  for  learning.  Each  type, 
listed  below  and  discussed  on  the  following  pages, 
describes  opportunities  for  parents  and  families  to 
become  actively  involved  in  their  child's  learning: 

•  School  help  for  families; 

•  School-home  communication; 

•  Family  help  for  schools; 

•  Involvement  in  learning  activities  at  home; 

•  Involvement  in  governance,  decision-making, 
and  advocacy;  and 

•  Collaboration  and  exchanges  with  the  commu- 
nity. 


School  Help  for  Families 

Schools  provide  assistance  to  families  in  relation  to 
families'  basic  obligations  to: 

•  ensure  children's  health  and  safety; 

•  acquire  parenting  and  child-rearing  skills  needed 
to  prepare  children  for  school; 

•  supervise,  discipline,  and  guide  children  at  each 
age  level;  and 

•  build  positive  home  conditions  that  support  school 
learning  and  appropriate  behaviors. 

School-Home  Communication 

Schools  have  a  basic  obligation  to: 

•  communicate  about  the  primary  program; 

•  communicate  children's  progress; 

•  communicate  in  a  variety  of  formats  such  as 
memos,  reports,  conferences,  telephone  calls, 
and  newsletters;  and 

•  communicate  frequently  so  information  is  un- 
derstood in  a  timely  manner  by  all  parents. 

Family  Help  for  Schools 

Families  help  schools  when  they: 

•  volunteer  to  assist  teachers,  administrators,  and 
children  in  the  classroom  or  other  areas; 

•  come  to  school  to  support  children's  participation 
in  the  arts  and  other  school  events;  and 

•  attend  school  workshops  and  other  programs  for 
their  own  training  and  education. 
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Parent  Involvement  in  Learning  Activities  at  Home 

At  home,  parents  can  help  schools  through: 

•  parent-initiated  activities  with  their  child; 

•  child-initiated  requests  for  help  from  parents;  and 

•  ideas  or  instructions  from  teachers  for  parents  to  monitor  or  assist  their 
children  at  home  in  learning  activities  coordinated  with  their  children's 
school  work. 

Parent  Involvement  in  Governance,  Decision-Making, 
and  Advocacy 

Other  parental  roles  include: 

•  assuming  decision-making  roles  in  the  PTA/PTO,  advisory  councils,  and 
other  school  groups; 

•  taking  advocacy  or  decision-making  roles  at  the  district  and  state  levels;  and 

•  participating  as  parent  and  community  activists  in  independent  advocacy 
groups  that  monitor  schools  and  work  for  school  improvement. 


parents  in  every  facet  of  the 


children  s  education,  health 
and  Well-being,  as  well  as 
the  parent's  participation 


education  and  development 
of  children,  from  birth  to 


forms,  including  the 
parent' s  shared  responsi- 
bilities in  decisions  about 


reflect  the  community's 
collaborative  aspirations 


adulthood  Parent 

involvement  takes  many 


"Parent  involvement  is 


in  organizations  that 


the  participation  of 


for  all  children." 


National  PTA  Board  of 
Directors,  June,  1990. 
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Collaboration  and  Exchanges  with  the  Community 


This  refers  to  involvement  of  any  institution  that  shares  responsibility  for 
children's  development  and  success,  including: 

•  programs  that  provide  access  to  and  coordinate  with  community  and  support 
services  for  children  and  families;  and 

•  other  arrangements  that  draw  on  community  resources  to  support  children's 
learning. 

Using  the  work  of  Epstein  and  others  (see  References  and  Resources  at  the  end 
of  this  section)  allows  families  and  schools  to  build  upon  a  variety  of  options 
for  parent  involvement.  Participation  at  whatever  levels  families  choose  is 
welcomed  by  the  school. 

All  parents  are  encouraged  to  participate  at  their  own  level  of  competence  and 
to  proceed  as  they  are  ready.  Schools  are  encouraged  to  build  upon  the  strengths 
of  families  and  support  the  efforts  of  parents  to  become  more  involved  in  their 
children's  learning. 

Family-school  interactions  must  be  well-planned.  A  true  family-school 
partnership  is  ongoing,  purposeful,  and  reflects  the  vision  shared  by  families 
and  schools  for  children. 

Home  and  school  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  lives  of  children.  Each 
provides  unique  and  essential  support  for  children's  learning.  Combining  and 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  families  and  schools  creates  a  powerful  force  that 
results  in  high  quality  programs  for  children. 


"We  must  have  a  place  . . , 

Community-School  Partnerships*  2S£&Z£!E 

can  trust." 

Community  Involvement  Margaret  Mead 


People  develop  commitments  to  causes,  organizations,  and  activities  for  which 
they  have  had  some  responsibility.  An  undisputed  finding  of  educational 
research  is  that  the  active  engagement  of  the  learner  and  the  involvement  of 
families  and  the  community  enhance  learning. 

*  This  section  is  reprinted  with  verbal  permission  from  Decker,  Larry  E.  &  Associates.  (1990). 
Community  Education:  Building  Learning  Communities,  pp.  4-8.  National  Community  Educa- 
tion Association,  Alexandria,  VA. 
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In  communities  across  the  nation,  broad-based  community  involvement  has 
resulted  in  increased  academic  achievement,  improved  school  climate,  and 
more  effective  communities. 

Community  Education  Goals 

In  the  community  education  model,  the  school  functions  as  a  support  center  for 
the  network  of  agencies  and  institutions  committed  to  meeting  community 
needs  and  expanding  learning  opportunities  for  all  members  of  the  community. 
Using  schools  as  community  centers  is  a  cost-effective,  practical  way  to  use 
one  of  the  community's  largest  investments,  its  school  buildings. 


Schools  as  Community  Centers 
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By  providing  diverse  educational  services,  community  education  helps  meet 
the  varied  learning  needs  of  community  residents.  Class  instruction  in  a  variety 
of  skills  helps  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  Child  care  services  for 
preschool  and  school-age  children  help  parents  who  cannot  afford  or  lack 
access  to  private  services. 

Programs  that  respond  to  the  needs  of  adults  who  wish  to  gain  new  skills, 
improve  existing  skills,  or  who  just  like  to  keep  on  learning  help  a  community 
become  a  learning  community.  By  tapping  the  abundant  expertise  that  exists 
in  any  community,  community  education  helps  bring  the  concept  of ''everyone 
learns,  everyone  teaches"  closer  to  reality. 

Through  interagency  cooperation  and  public -private  partnerships, 
communities  reduce  duplication  of  effort,  and  overall  effectiveness  is  improved 
through  team  work.  Businesses  and  private  agencies  provide  services  not 
affordable  in  the  usual  tax-supported  budget. 

In  return,  schools,  in  cooperation  with  other  community  agencies,  address  such 
community  problems  as  illiteracy  and  substance  abuse  which  adversely  affect 
the  community's  business  environment  and  quality  of  life. 

Through  community  improvement  efforts,  many  members  of  the  community 
can  be  engaged  in  litter  control,  recycling,  beautification,  and  improved 
education  and  recreation  services.  Each  community  improvement  effort  can 
make  the  community  more  attractive  to  both  current  and  prospective  residents 
and  businesses 

Through  citizen  involvement,  the  process  of  community  problem-solving  is 
restored  to  its  rightful  place:  to  those  people  closest  to  the  problem,  who 
understand  it  best. 

When  a  broad  range  of  community  resources  is  used  for  learning,  the  role  of 
the  total  community  in  the  process  of  education  the  citizenry  is  acknowledged. 
Young  people  learn  from  and  with  community  elders.  Our  schools  become 
places  where  learning  and  living  meet. 
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Principles  of  Community  Education 

Community  education  provides  local  residents  and  community  agencies  and 
institutions  theopportunity  to  become  active  partners  in  addressing  community 
concerns.  It  is  based  on  the  following  principles: 

•  Self-Determination.  Local  people  are  in  the  best  position  to  identify 
community  needs  and  wants.  Parents,  as  children's  first  and  most  important 
teachers,  have  both  a  right  and  a  responsibility  to  be  involved  in  their 
children's  education. 

•  Self-Help.  People  are  best  served  when  their  capacity  to  help  themselves  is 
encouraged  and  enhanced.  When  people  assume  ever-increasing  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  well-being,  they  acquire  independence  rather  than 
dependence. 

•  Leadership  Development.  The  identification,  development,  and  use  of  the 
leadership  capacities  of  local  citizens  are  prerequisites  for  ongoing  self-help 
and  community  improvement  efforts, 

•  Localization.  Services,  programs,  events,  and  other  opportunities  for 
community  participation  have  the  greatest  potential  for  participation  when 
brought  closest  to  where  people  live.  Whenever  possible,  these  activities 
should  be  decentralized  to  locations  of  easy  public  access. 

•  Integrated  Delivery  of  Services.  Organizations  and  agencies  that  operate 
for  the  public  good  can  use  their  limited  resources,  meet  their  individual 
goals,  and  better  serve  the  public  b\  establishing  close  working  relationships 
with  other  organizations  and  agencies  with  related  purposes. 

•  Maximum  Use  of  Resources.  Thephysical,  financial,  and  human  resources 
of  every  community  should  be  interconnected  and  used  to  their  fullest  if  the 
diverse  needs  and  interests  of  the  community  are  to  be  met. 

•  Inciusiveness.  The  segregation  or  isolation  of  people  by  age,  income,  sex, 
race,  ethnicity,  religion,  or  other  factors  inhibits  the  full  development  of  the 
community.  Community  programs,  activities,  and  services  should  involve 
the  broadest  possible  cross-section  of  community  residents. 

•  Responsiveness.  Public  institutions  have  a  responsibility  to  develop 
programs  and  services  that  respond  to  the  continually  changing  needs  and 
interests  of  their  constituents, 
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•  Lifelong  Learning.  Learning  begins  at  birth  and  continues  until  death. 
Opportunities  for  formal  and  informal  learning  should  be  available  to 
residents  of  all  ages  across  a  wide  variety  of  community  settings. 


Results  of  Community  Education 


Communities  that  formally  adopt  community  education  as  a  way  of  community 
life  have  the  tools  to  attack  many  difficult  problems.  These  communities 
exhibit  the  following  characteristics: 

•  someone  has  an  official  leadership  role  in  coordinating  the  various  commu- 
nity and  school  efforts; 

•  volunteers  help  deliver  community  services; 

•  businesses  work  in  partnership  with  schools  to  improve  student  learning  as 
well  as  to  expand  economic  development; 

•  agencies  and  institutions  cooperate  to  deliver  improved  services  to  the  total 
community; 

•  public  school  facilities  are  used  by  community  members  of  all  ages; 

•  parents  are  involved  in  their  children's  learning  and  in  school  governance; 

•  community  resources  are  used  to  enhance  and  enrich  the  schools'  curricu- 
lum; 

•  educational  alternatives  are  available  for  students  with  special  problems  and 
special  talents; 

•  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning  are  available  for  learners  of  all  ages, 
backgrounds,  and  needs;  and 

•  large  numbers  of  citizens  are  participating  actively  to  help  solve  community 
problems. 
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When  these  characteristics  are  observed,  positive  results  are  not  far  b.  lind. 
These  results  may  include: 

•  schools  and  other  community  agencies  are  more  response  to  parents  arid 
other  community  members; 

•  an  improved  learning  climate  and  increased  student  achievement  are  evident 
in  schools; 

•  broad-based  community  support  exists  for  schools  and  for  other  community 
agencies;  and 

•  the  community  works  together  to  try  to  solve  its  problems. 


"As  America  strives 
to  improve  its  schools, 
it's  imperative  that  all 
elements  of  the  community 
fvork  together  to  assist 
students  and  educators. 
Quality  education  is 
an  investment  in  the 
community;  but 
everyone  -  parents, 
business  leaders,  church 
leaders  and  others  - 
have  a  role  to  play. 
Helping  students  learn  is  a 
community  affair" 

Lew  Armistead,  President, 
National  School  Public 
Relations  Association. 
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Appendix  A 


Resource  Materials  for  Communicating  With  Parents 

Materials  in  this  appendix  can  be  used  when  communicating  with  parents  about  children's  learning  and 
development.  As  teachers  develop  materials,  presentations,  and  conferences,  they  can  use  this  information 
as  a  guide  while  personalizing  their  messages  to  parents  and  children.  Information  might  be  developed 
into  a  series  of  newsletters,  workshops,  or  incorporated  into  existing  formats.  Whatever  the  setting,  it  is 
best  to  use  the  information  in  a  meaningful  way  taking  care  not  to  overwhelm  parents.  Teachers  must  first 
know  their  children  and  families,  then  work  with  them  to  identify  their  informational  needs.  In  this  way, 
teachers  and  schools  respect  the  prior  knowledge  of  parents  and  their  decision-making  abilities. 


Supporting  Learning  at  Home 

The  charts  of  widely  held  expectations  (see  the 
Assessment  appendix)  provide  a  summary  of 
children's  development  over  time  in  the  five  goal 
areas.  In  schools,  teachers  use  these  widely  held 
expectations  to  assess  children's  development  and 
to  plan  instruction.  At  home,  parents  and  others  can 
support  and  encourage  the  child  as  a  developing 
learner  in  a  number  of  ways.  On  the  following  pages 
are  activities  that  may  provide  some  assistance. 
Parents  will  want  to  add  other  ideas  to  the  list. 

Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 

Keep  a  variety  of  art,  modeling,  and  craft  materials 
on  hand.  Provide  paper  of  different  sizes  and  colors, 
including  construction,  paper,  newsprint,  gummed 
paper,  wrapping  paper,  aluminium  foil,  and  other 
recycled  materials.  You  might  st^rt  a  collection  of 
pencils,  crayons,  felt  tip  markers,  chalk,  modeling 
clay,  scissors,  glue,  transparent  tape,  used  wrapping 
paper,  pictures  from  old  greeting  cards,  sticks  from 
ice  cream  treats,  bits  of  cloth,  yarn,  ribbon,  egg 
cartons,  buttons,  twist  ties,  pipe  cleaners,  and  other 
materials.  Encourage  your  child  to  spend  time 
exploring  their  use.  Ask  what  he  or  she  enjoyed 
most  and  discovered  about  the  materials. 


Encourage  your  child  to  accompany  musical 
selections  with  home-made  instruments.  If  possible, 
show  your  child  how  to  record  and  listen  to  music 
using  an  audio  cassette  recorder.  Remember,  this 
music-making  will  be  child-like.  Encourage  your 
child  to  explore  sounds  and  rhythms  and  to  tell  you 
about  them  and  their  production. 

Attend  musical  performances,  concerts,  and  recitals 
with  your  child.  Sing  and  play  selections  to  be 
performed  before  hand.  Ask  your  child  what  he  or 
she  remembered  and  enjoyed  about  the  performance 
and  why. 

Use  simple  comments  that  show  you  recognize  and 
appreciate  your  child's  efforts,  e.g.,  "Your  painting 
reminds  me  of  the  fun  we  had  at  the  beach." 

For  family  fun,  play  pantomimes  or  charades.  One 
person  acts  out  an  action  while  the  others  guess  what 
is  being  done.  For  very  young  children,  use  familiar 
actions  such  as  eating  an  ice-cream  cone  or  raking 
leaves.  Older  children  might  enjoy  more  complex 
miming  reflecting  the  senses,  thoughts,  or  feelings. 

Continue  to  provide  an  assortment  of  old  clothes, 
accessories,  and  other  props  for  your  child  to  play 
with.  Also,  keep  assorted  fabrics  and  ribbons  of 
different  colors  and  textures  for  your  child  to  dance 
with. 
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A  radio  or  tape  recorder  your  child  can  use  indepen- 
dently may  provide  music.  Use  an  assortment  of 
music  types  to  broaden  your  child's  listening  expe- 
rience (nursery  rhymes,  children's  songs,  marches, 
tangos,  jazz,  popular,  classical,  religious). 

Puppet  making  is  suitable  for  most  levels  of  devel- 
opment and  can  be  simple  (stick,  paper  bag,  or 
paper  plate  puppets)  or  complex  (sewn  puppets  or 
marionettes). 

Encourage  your  child's  thinking  by  asking  ques- 
tions and  helping  to  seek  answers.  Always  encour- 
age your  child  to  ask  questions.  When  there  is  no 
clear  answer,  say  things  such  as  "What  do  you 
think?"  and  "Where  can  we  go  to  find  the  answer?" 

When  going  for  a  walk  or  drive,  encourage  your 
child's  observation  skills  by  commenting  on  and 
askingaboutthelargerenvironment(sky,mountains, 
forest,  water)  as  well  as  the  smaller,  more  intricate 
environment  (leaves,  flowers,  grasses,  bugs, 
pebbles). 

Emotional  and  Social  Development 

Read  and  discuss  books  about  friendships.  Talk 
with  your  child  about  friends.  Askquestions  such  as 
"What  do  you  think  a  friend  is?"  and  "What  do  you 
like  about  having  a  friend?"  Other  questions  might 
include  "How  do  you  think  friends  act  with  each 
other?"  and  "What  can  you  do  to  meet  a  new 
friend?" 

Even  if  it  is  not  done  perfectly  or  takes  a  little 
longer,  encourage  your  child  to  perform  daily  tasks 
such  as  getting  dressed,  making  a  simple  breakfast, 
or  setting  the  table.  It  is  important  for  your  child  to 
feel  successful  in  participating  in  family  routines. 

Provide  opportunities  for  your  children  to  make 
personal  decisis  about  clothing  choices,  healthy 
snacks,  family  menus,  story  times,  and  other  matters. 


Participation  in  volunteer  activities  such  as 
community,  recreation,  or  hospital  functions  helps 
your  child  recognize  the  kinds  of  contributions  that 
can  be  made.  Seeing  themselves  as  helpers  can 
contribute  to  children's  self-confidence. 

Give  positive  reinforcement  for  your  child's  dreams 
and  goals,  regardless  of  how  impossible  they  might 
seem.  Say,  for  example,  "Those  are  fascinating 
ideas.  I  can  see  you  thought  this  out  yourself." 

Help  your  child  create  a  "me"  poster  or  collage 
usingdrawings,  photographs,  and  magazine  pictures. 
Help  your  child  decide  where  to  display  the  poster 
and  comment  on  your  child's  special  qualities. 

Children  may  enjoy  writing  to  a  pen  pal  from 
another  country  as  a  way  of  developing  a  new 
friendship. 

Your  child  also  may  enjoy  some  form  of  organized 
activity  that  provides  opportunities  to  meet  others. 
Ask  your  child  to  talk  about  personal  preferences 
and  then  support  your  child's  decisions  about  such 
activities  as  dancing,  art  or  music  lessons,  organized 
sports,  and  boys'  or  girls'  clubs.  Discuss  how  these 
decisions  will  affect  your  child,  you,  and  other 
family  members  in  terms  of  time  for  friends  and 
hobbies,  providing  rides,  changing  meal  times,  and 
any  other  pertinent  points.  Provide  gentle  guidance 
in  terms  of  what  you  already  know  about  your 
child's  regular  activities. 

Sharing  special  times  is  crucial  in  the  development 
of  your  child's  self-image.  Being  hugged  and  held 
by  a  parent,  settling  in  comfortably  with  a  favorite 
story,  walking  to  the  park,  working  together  to 
complete  a  task,  and  sharing  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  all  important  activities  which  contribute  to  your 
child's  development. 

Set  reasonable  limits  and  maintain  stable  routines 
your  child  can  anticipate,  e.g.,  meal  times,  family 
commitments,  television  viewing,  and  bed  times. 
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It  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain  a  positive  approach 
or  to  avoid  focusing  attention  on  non-productive 
behavior.  However,  with  an  informed  and  honest 
approach,  you  are  showing  your  child  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  issues  or  problems  as  they  arise. 
For  example,  "Paul  is  playing  with  the  shovel  now. 
Let's  see  what  else  you  can  find  to  play  with  until  it's 
your  turn."  Communicate  with  your  child  about  the 
behavior  you  expect.  For  example,  "Let's  paint  on 
the  newspapers  so  there  won't  be  spills  on  the  floor." 

Intellectual  Development 

When  you  read  to  your  child  on  a  regular  basis,  you 
also  model  that  reading  is  important  in  your  life.  If 
you  build  up  and  maintain  a  home  "library"  that 
contains  books  of  interest  to  all  family  members, 
your  child  will  have  access  to  a  wide  variety  of 
reading  material.  You  also  might  want  to  visit  the 
public  library  on  a  regular  basis.  Young  children 
like  books  with  large  print  and  many  illustrations.  It 
is  important  to  read  to  your  children  from  books  you 
yourself  consider  to  be  important.  Continue  reading 
to  your  children  once  they  learn  to  read 
independently! 

During  regular  family  activities,  provide 
opportunities  for  your  child  to  organize,  classify, 
and  use  easily  remembered  information.  For 
example,  when  unpacking  groceries,  ask  yourchild 
to  put  all  the  fruits,  canned  goods,  and  frozen  items 
together.  When  doing  the  laundry,  ask  your  child  to 
help  sort  clothing  into  whites  and  colors,  work  and 
play  clothes,  or  into  other  interesting  categories. 
You  can  also  suggest  sorting  kitchen  cutlery,  school 
supplies,  coins,  tools,  shoes,  and  other  objects. 

If  possible,  provide  a  plain  calendar  with  large 
squares  to  write  messages.  Discuss  special  days  and 
record  comments  to  help  your  child  remember 
appointments,  special  events,  and  other  important 
dates  and  activities. 


Make  sure  your  child's  day  is  not  planned  out 
entirely.  Free  play  is  important.  Provide  time,  space, 
and  materials  for  your  child  to  create  personal 
projects. 

Help  your  child  become  aware  of  what  he  or  she  is 
doing  through  language  by  putting  words  to  actions. 
For  example,  talk  through  the  process  of  tying 
shoelaces.  Use  appropriate  language,  but  play  word 
games  such  as  rhyming  and  synonyms.  Playing 
with  language  is  not  "baby  talk."  This  is  how 
children  learn. 

Provideopportunities  for  your  child  to  ^ain  a  variety 
of  experiences.  The  more  experiences  they  have, 
the  more  personal  knowledge  they  gain. 
"Memorized"  knowledge  is  soon  forgotten,  but 
outings  such  as  walks,  car  trips,  special  family 
events,  sporting  events,  camping  trips,  picnics  and 
visits  to  the  beach,  library,  museum  and  fair  all 
provide  experiences  that  enable  children  to  make 
connections  and  see  how  ideas  and  events  relate  to 
one  another. 

Provide  encouragement  for  activities  for  which 
your  child  says,  "Let  me  try!"  or  "I  can  do  that?" 
Always  ensure  your  child's  health  and  safety  first. 

Encourage  your  child  to  talk  about  personal 
experiences  by  asking  questions  such  as:  "What  do 
you  like  about  this?"  "What  did  you  not  like  about 
this?"  "Would  you  recommend  this  to  a  friend?" 
"What  do  you  think  would  happen  if . . .  ?" 

Physical  Development  and  Weil-Being 

Encourage  yourchild  to  attempt  new  and  interesting 
activities.  Provide  encouragement  and  support,  but 
if  the  activity  poses  a  real  safety  hazard,  explain  this 
to  yourchild. 

Play  games  or  sing  songs  that  help  your  child  to 
identify  body  parts  (head,  shoulders,  knees,  toes). 
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Expect  your  child  to  move  from  one  activity  to 
another.  It  is  normal  for  children  to  find  it  difficult 
to  sit  still  or  to  stay  with  one  activity. 

If  you  become  involved  in  games  with  your  child 
and  your  child's  friends,  avoid  elimination  games 
where  someone  is  "out."  Suggest  games  that  include 
all  players  and  do  not  focus  on  scores  and  winning. 

Children  like  to  trace  life-size  outlines  of  their 
bodies  on  paper.  Encourage  and  help  your  child  to 
decorate  the  art  and  to  locate  and  name  body  parts. 

Askyourchild  tocome  up  with  his  or  her  own  safety 
rules  when  playing  a  game  or  using  equipment. 

Your  child  may  enjoy  being  part  of  a  team  or  group. 
Encourage  a  team  sport  that  helps  your  child  remain 
active  into  adolescence.  If  you  are  involved  in 
organized  team  sports,  model  the  kind  of  behavior 
you  would  like  your  child  to  exhibit. 

Provide  access  to  different  kinds  of  music  during 
play  time.  This  can  add  enthusiasm  to  your  child's 
movements  or  soothe  or  relax  after  strenuous  play. 

If  possible,  make  an  at-home  obstacle  course  with 
your  child  to  provide  opportunities  for  crawling, 
jumping,  running,  and  hopping. 

Maintaining  a  balance  between  free  exploration 
and  excessive  risk  taking  is  not  easy.  When 
experimenting  with  new  activity  such  as  jumping 
on  a  trampoline,  try  not  to  over-use  phrases  such  as, 
"Be  careful!"  or  "You  might  get  hurt!"  Do  provide 
background  for  the  activity  in  terms  of  the  safety 
rules  and  how  to  use  equipment. 

Demonstrate  and  discuss  your  ideas  about  safety 
procedures  in  everyday  life  (crossing  the  street). 

Demonstrate  and  discuss  your  ideas  about  nutrition 
(eating  a  balanced  meal). 


Development  of  Responsi  >ility 

When  arguments  occur  between  your  children  or 
their  friends,  help  them  become  their  own  problem- 
solvers.  Ask  questions  such  as,  "What  do  you  think 
the  problem  is?  or  "How  many  different  ways  can 
you  think  to  solve  this?" 

Share  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  with  your 
child.  Find  articles  that  tell  of  events  affecting 
children  and  families  in  other  places.  Follow  what 
happens.  Askquestions  such  as  the  following:  "How 
do  you  think  they  feel?"  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  this  situation?"  "Do  you  think  they  need 
some  help?"  "Who  could  provide  that  kind  of  help?" 
"Is  there  something  we  can  do  about  this?" 

Your  child  may  enjoy  participating  with  you  in  a 
community  group. 

Keep  a  family  photo  album  for  your  child  and  you 
to  look  at  and  talk  about.  Talk  about  your  child's 
heritage.  Attend  cultural  and  ethnic  celebrations 
and  festivals  to  introduce  your  child  to  the  heritage 
of  others.  Talk  about  the  similarities  and  differences. 

Your  child  may  enjoy  writing  to  a  pen  pal  from 
another  country  as  a  way  of  developing  a  new 
friendship  and  knowledge  of  another  culture. 

Encourage  family  members  to  show  appreciation 
for  one  another  by  extending  courtesies  such  as 
sending  notes.  Very  young  children  can  dictate  the 
notes  which  then  can  be  placed  in  lunches,  on  the 
refrigerator,  or  passed  out  at  supper  time. 

Talk  about  how  stress  can  lead  to  conflict.  Discuss 
ways  in  which  your  child  can  handle  conflicts, 
problems,  fights,  and  arguments. 

Take  your  children  on  nature  walks.  Encourage 
them  to  use  their  senses  (seeing,  listening,  smelling, 
touching,  and  tasting,  if  appropriate). 
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Encourage  your  child  and  your  family  to  examine 
your  own  practices  that  affect  the  world  around  you. 

Talk  to  your  child  about  what  to  do  in  emergency 
situations.  Rehearse  these  situations  from  losing 
mittens  to  calling  the  police. 

Talk  about  how  each  family  member  contributes  to 
the  well-being  of  others  in  the  family,  in  the 
community,  and  in  other  groupings. 

The  consequences  of  family  decisions  affect 
everyone.  Give  your  child  opportunities  to  make 
choices. 

Sharing  Information  about  the  Child 
Informal  Conversations 

Conversations  which  parents,  teachers,  and  children 
have  on  an  informal  basis  are  among  the  most 
natural  and  successful  ways  of  sharing  information. 
They  provide  opportunities  to: 

•  share  current  information  about  the  child; 

•  share  personal  anecdotes  and  insights;  and 

•  give  reassurance  about  the  child's  efforts  and 
development. 

Informal  Notes  and  Messages 

Written  informal  communications  can  include: 

•  personal  notes; 

•  home-school  communication  books;  and 

•  classroom  news  bulletins. 

Telephone  Calls 

Parents  and  teachers  may  call  one  another  to: 

•  keep  in  touch; 

•  share  news  of  importance  to  the  child; 


•  plan  how  to  support  some  aspect  of  the  child's 
learning;  and 

•  establish  a  partnership  role. 

Individual  Conferences 

Conferences  are  an  opportunity  for: 

•  parents  to  share  information  and  insights  about 
their  child's  development  at  home; 

•  teachers  to  share  information  and  insights  about 
the  child's  development  at  school; 

•  setting  goals  for  the  child's  learning; 

•  making  plans  to  support  the  child's  learning. 

Some  teachers  encourage  children  to  take  part  in 
conferences  as  a  way  of  helping  them  understand 
their  learning  and  to  become  more  responsible  for 
their  own  progress.  Each  school  and  teacher  sets  the 
schedule  for  individual  conferences,  but  parents 
can  request  a  meeting  any  time. 

Collections  of  Work 

Establishing  collection  systems  to  store  information 
about  what  a  child  can  do  provides  a  basis  for 
ongoing  assessment  and  evaluation.  Consider: 

•  dated  samples  of  drawings  and  writing; 

•  copies  of  reports  and  projects; 

•  photographs; 

•  audio  and  video  tapes; 

•  computer  disks;  and 

•  student  self-assessments. 

Anecdotal  Reports 

The  anecdotal  progress  report  describes  the  child's 
development  in  relation  to  the  goals  of  the  primary 
program.  It  is  intended  to  provide  information  about 
the  child  individual  progress.  It  may  precede  or 
follow  a  parent-teacher  conference.  Anecdotal 
reports  give  information  about: 
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•  accomplishments  (what  a  child  can  do); 

•  attitudes  and  interests; 

•  learning  needs;  and 

•  future  learning  goals  and  plans  for  support. 


Sharing  Information  about  the 
School  and  Classroom 

Newsletters 

Newsletters  are  one  way  schools  establish  ongoing 
communication  and  can  solicit  parent  reaction  and 
input  as  well  as  provide  information  about: 

•  school  and  classroom  activities; 

•  upcoming  events  and  activities  at  school  and  in 
the  community; 

•  student  success  stories;  and 

•  samples  of  student  work. 

Parent  Evenings  and  Open  Houses 

Parent  evenings  are  a  time  to  get  a  sense  of  the 
school  and  classroom  atmosphere.  This  can  be  a 
time  for  parents  to: 

•  learn  about  the  goals  the  school  has  for  all 
children; 

•  find  out  what  children  are  learning  as  well  how 
they  represent  learning;  and 

•  look  at  their  child's  work. 


Term  Outlines 

Many  teachers  provide  parents  with  information 
about  what  has  been  and  what  will  be  the  focus  of 
classroom  learning  experiences.  These  provide 
information  about: 

•  themes  to  be  explored; 

•  classroom  projects; 

•  special  activities; 

•  curriculum  plans;  and 

•  field  trips. 

Classroom  Visits 

Classroom  visits  can  be  arranged  through  the  teacher 
to  provide: 

•  children  with  a  chance  to  see  their  parents  and 
teachers  cooperating; 

•  opportunities  to  talk;  and 

•  parents  with  first-hand  opportunities  to  observe 
what  their  child  can  do  in  the  school  setting  (see 
the  Assessment  appendix  for  parent  observation 
forms). 


Informal  Visits 

Although  the  school  is  the  usual  place  for  parents 
and  teachers  to  exchange  information,  some 
teachers  plan  informal  get-togethers  in  other 
settings  such  as: 

•  classroom  outings  (picnics,  walks); 

•  homes;  and  l^S 
q      •  community  facilities. 
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Appendix  B 

Families  as  Advocates  and  Policy-makers 

Families,  teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school  staff  benefit  from  working  together  to  solve 
problems,  exchange  views,  influence  other  decision-makers,  and  advocate  for  children.  Parents  who, 
individually  or  in  groups,  are  willing  to  advocate  for  their  own  children  or  for  other  children  are  true 
friends  of  the  school,  not  adversaries.  Individuals  who  are  willing  to  be  involved  need  a  variety  of  options 
for  their  involvement,  training,  support,  and  encouragement.  Not  all  parents  wish  to  be  involved  in  the 
same  role  or  same  degree  at  all  times.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  working  parents  and  other  changing 
family  demographics,  schools  need  to  explore  new  and  creative  ways  to  work  together.  This  partnership 
needs  to  be  forged  through  effective  and  frequent  communication.  Opportunities  for  supporting  families 
as  advocates,  decision-makers,  and  policy-makers  include: 


•  establishing  a  dedicated  phone  line  for  families 
to  deal  with  emergencies,  rumors,  and  sensitive 
issues; 

•  encouraging  all  teachers  to  communicate  fre- 
quently with  families  about  curriculum  plans, 
expectations  for  homework,  grading  policies, 
and  how  families  can  help; 

•  directing  families'  concerns,  questions,  and  com  • 
plaints  to  appropriate  staff; 

•  informing  families  of  their  rights  regarding  ac- 
cess to  school  records,  due  process  in  disciplin- 
ary actions,  and  participation  in  special  educa- 
tion decisions; 

•  setting  up  teacher-parent  conferences  upon  re- 
quest; 

•  providing  in-service  training  or  other  opportuni- 
ties to  help  teachers  communicate  and  collabo- 
rate with  families; 

•  notifying  families  promptly  if  their  children  have 
academic  difficulties  or  behavior  problems; 

•  notifying  families  immediately  if  their  children 
do  not  arrive  at  school  and  if  unexcused  absences 
are  becoming  a  pattern; 


•  conferring  with  families  on  the  choice  of  class- 
room settings  and/or  teachers; 

•  publishing  a  handbook  for  families  that  covers 
current  policies  on  discipline,  absences,  dress 
standards,  and  parent  and  student  rights; 

•  obtaining  family  input  when  developing  new 
policies  or  programs; 

•  scheduling  regular  parent-teacher  organization 
meetings; 

•  encouraging  families  to  approach  the  principal 
on  their  own  i  n  itiative  to  question  school  policies 
or  procedures,  aside  from  situations  that  affect 
only  their  child; 

•  informing  and  enlisting  the  help  of  families  im- 
mediately when  problems  occur  at  school  which 
involve  community  concerns; 

•  establishing  procedures  for  dealing  with  sensi- 
tive issues;  and 

•  giving  families  representation  on  committees  for 
curriculum  development,  school  accreditation, 
assessment  procedures,  and  other  topics. 
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Easing  Transitions 

Adapted  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Head  Start  Bureau 


Introduction 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ever  moved  from  one  location  to  another 
or  been  separated  from  friends,  you  know  how  hard  a 
transition  can  be.  Going  from  a  known,  comfortable 
environment  to  one  that  is  different  and  unfamiliar  can  be 
very  stressful.  This  is  often  how  young  children  feel  as  they 
move  from  preschool  to  the  primary  level  of  schooling, 
between  groups  within  the  primary  program,  and  from  the 
primary  to  upper  elementary  level.  (Note:  In  this  section, 
preschool  refers  to  any  group  setting  outside  the  home,  e.g., 
child  care,  Head  Start,  nursery  school,  etc.) 

Increasingly,  young  children  today  are  participating  in  early 
childhood  programs  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  primary  level 
of  schooling.  For  many  children,  the  primary  teacher  is  not 
the  first  teacher  and  the  primary  class  is  not  the  first  group 
experience  (Glicksman  &  Hills,  1981). 

For  young  children,  the  transition  from  preschool  to  the 
primary  level  may  be  met  with  delight  and  concern.  While 
there  is  the  pleasure  of  accomplishment  as  they  move  to 
something  new,  there  also  may  be  anxiety  over  leaving 
friends  and  teachers  they  know  and  love  for  the  less  familiar  (Chapel  Hill  Training-Outreach,  1986).  For 
parents,  there  is  pride  in  seeing  their  child  grow  to  meet  new  challenges,  yet  there  is  also  concern  for  how 
their  child  will  cope  with  the  change  and  what  this  situation  may  bring  to  their  role  as  parents. 

For  the  preschool  teacher,  the  transition  means  saying  good-by  to  children  to  whom  they  have  grown 
attached,  with  the  hope  that  what  has  been  gained  will  provide  a  foundation  for  continued  growth.  For  the 
new  teacher,  it  means  saying  hello  to  a  new  group  of  children,  with  the  goal  of  building  the  new  program 
upon  their  diverse  backgrounds  and  experiences. 

Because  we  know  learning  is  a  continuous  process,  the  transition  from  preschool  to  elementary  school  is 
important  for  all  who  educate  and  care  for  young  children.  Preschool  and  primary  programs  are  important 
influences  in  children's  lives.  Programs  in  prekindergarten  classes,  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
Head  Start,  and  family  day  care  homes  should  be  built  on  the  growth  taking  place  in  the  first  years  of  the 
child's  life.  In  turn,  primary  programs  should  be  built  on  the  learning  and  development  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  home  and  through  earlier  educational  experiences  (Glicksman  &  Hills,  1981). 
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Similarly,  upper  primary  and  upper  elementary  programs  build  upon  earlier  experiences  and  recognize 
that  groups  of  children  will  exhibit  a  range  of  abilities  and  accomplishments.  The  influence  of  the  family 
upon  the  child  remains  fundamental  throughout  these  early  years.  It  is  important  to  link  subsequent  steps 
in  children's  education  to  their  earlier  experiences  and  to  involve  parents  in  these  activities  (Glicksman 
&  Hills,  1981). 

THIS  SECTION  PROVIDES  a  variety  of  ideas  for  teachers  and  administrators  as  they  work 
cooperatively  to  establish  linkages  and  ease  transitions  between  educational  settings  for  young 
children  and  their  families. 

If  you  are  an  administrator  in  either  setting,  you  play  a  crucial  role  in  facilitating  the  implementation  of 
these  ideas  with  the  teaching  staff.  Your  leadership  can  make  a  significant  difference  in  helping  teachers 
find  time  to  focus  on  the  transition  process.  If  you  are  a  preschool  or  elementary  te  ^her,  you  may  want 
to  share  these  ideas  with  your  program  director  or  principal  in  order  to  gain  their  support. 

Some  programs  may  have  already  established  procedures  for  transition.  For  such  programs,  these 
suggestions  can  serve  to  renew  and  expand  current  practices.  For  programs  that  have  not  yet  addressed 
the  issues  of  transition,  one  or  more  of  the  ideas  presented  here  can  be  adopted  to  meet  particular  needs. 

No  matter  where  your  program  stands,  the  critical  goal  is  to  take  a  new  step  forward  in  promoting 
success  for  children  and  families  as  they  move  onto  new  experiences. 


Benefits  of  Facilitating  Transition 
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When  early  childhood  and  elementary  educators  take  time  to  help  facilitate  transition,  there  are  benefits 
for  children,  parents,  and  teachers. 

For  Children  . . . 

When  teachers  work  together  to  help  children  move  more  easily  into  a  new  environment,  the  results  for 
children  may  include: 

•  continuity  with  earlier  educational  experiences; 

•  increased  motivation  and  openness  to  new  experiences; 

•  enhanced  self-confidence; 

•  improved  relations  with  other  children  and  adults;  and 

•  a  greater  sense  of  trust  between  teachers  and  children. 
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For  Parents  . . . 

If  parents  are  involved  with  teachers  in  providing  a  smooth  transition  for  children,  parents  gain: 

•  increased  confidence  in  their  children's  ability  to  achieve  in  the  new  setting; 

•  increased  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  the  educational  staff  and  to 
effectively  influence  the  education  system; 

•  a  sense  of  pride  and  commitment  to  their  involvement  in  the  education  of  their  children;  and 

•  a  greater  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  early  childhood  programs  and  staff. 
For  Teachers  . . . 

Teachers  who  cooperate  with  others  to  ease  children's  transitions  between  educational  programs  can 
expect: 

•  increased  knowledge  of  the  children  and  an  enhanced  ability  to  meet  their  individual  needs; 

•  increased  parental  and  community  support; 

•  increased  awareness  of  programs  in  the  community;  and  to  reach  out  to  young  children  and  their 
families;  and 

•  a  renewed  sense  of  professionalism  and  pride  in  their  efforts  to  reach  out  to  young  children  and  their 
families. 

Elements  of  Successful  Transitions 

There  are  four  critical  elements  of  successful  transitions  for  young  children  and  families 
as  they  move  between  settings.  Educational  staff  can  facilitate  transitions  by: 

•  providing  program  continuity  through  developmental^  appropriate 
curricula; 

•  maintaining  communication; 

•  preparing  children  for  transitions;  and 

•  involving  parents  in  the  transitionst 

By  focusing  on  each  of  these  important  aspects  of  the  transitions  process,  a  more 
continuous  educational  experience  can  be  expected  for  children  and  their  families. 
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Providing  Program  Continuity  Through  Developmental 
Appropriate  Curricula 

The  move  from  level  to  level  is  made  easier  if  each  program  is  focused  on  the  individual  developmental 
needs  of  the  children.  Programs  may  be  operating  in  different  types  of  settings  with  children  who  are 
different  ages.  However,  the  commonalities  between  the  way  children  learn  and  the  range  of  developmental 
levels  represented  in  each  program  call  for  similar  learning  environments  and  teaching  strategies.  As 
discussed  below,  the  transition  between  programs  is  facilitated  by  the  degree  to  which  each  program  is 
developmentally  appropriate. 


How  does  providing  a  developmentally  appropriate  curriculum  facilitate 
the  transition  between  programs? 

Developmentally  appropriate  programs  provide  for  a  wider  range  of  developmental  interests  and  abilities 
than  the  chronological  age  range  of  the  group  suggests.  Since  each  child  is  a  unique  person  with  an 
individual  personality,  learning  style,  and  family  background,  teachers  at  all  levels  need  to  be  responsive 
to  these  individual  differences  (Bredekamp,  1991). 

Moving  to  the  primary  program  usually  means  that  a  child  will  enter  a  new  setting.  However,  if  both 
programs  are  developmentally  appropriate,  children  will  be  more  likely  to  find  similar  activities  which 
will  allow  them  to  begin  their  new  experiences  confident  that  they  have  the  ability  to  accomplish  certain 
tasks.  Knowing  what  is  expected  adds  to  children's  self-confidence,  encourages  their  attempts  to  try  new 
activities,  and  facilitates  continuity  in  development. 
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What  do  young  children  have  in  common?  (Bredekamp,  1991) 

All  young  children  learn  best  by: 

♦  actively  exploring  their  environment; 

♦  interacting  with  adults  and  other  children; 

♦  using  concrete  materials  and  participating  in  activities  that  are  relevant  to  their  own  experiences  and 
culture;  and 

♦  building  upon  their  natural  curiosity  and  desire  to  make  sense  of  the  world  around  them. 


All  young  children  are  continuously  learning  to: 

♦  use  their  bodies  and  express  themselves  through  physi- 
cal activities; 

♦  solve  problems  and  experiment  with  change; 

♦  develop  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  them- 
selves as  individuals; 

♦  gain  more  self-control  and  build  cooperative  relations 
with  others;  and 

♦  communicate  their  thoughts  and  feelings  as  effec- 
tively and  creatively  as  possible. 
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What  is  the  significance  of  these  common  characteristics  for  planning 
developmental^  appropriate  curricula? 

During  the  early  childhood  years,  children  have  similar  learning  styles.  Furthermore,  each  program  has 
children  with  a  wide  range  of  developmental  levels.  For  these  reasons,  both  preschool  and  primary 
teachers  may  establish  similar  environments  and  approaches  to  facilitating  growth  and  development.  For 
example,  preschool  and  primary  teachers  can  adopt  the  following  developmentally  appropriate  practices 
(Bredekamp,  1991): 

•  designing  experiences  to  stimulate  learning  in  all  areas-physical,  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual; 

•  planning  curriculum  and  adult  interactions  which  are  responsive  to  individual  differences  in  ability, 
interests,  cultural  backgrounds,  and  linguistic  styles; 

•  providing  an  environment  in  which  children  can  learn  through  active  exploration  and  interaction  with 
concrete  materials,  adults,  and  other  children; 

•  organizing  the  environment  so  children  select  many  of  their  own  activities  among  learning  areas 
including  dramatic  play,  blocks,  science,  math,  games  and  puzzles,  books,  recordings,  art,  and  music; 

•  organizing  the  day  so  children  work  individually  or  in  small  groups  most  of  their  time; 

•  providing  many  opportunities  for  children  to  use  small  and  large  muscles,  to  listen  to  stories,  and  to 
express  themselves  creatively; 

•  facilitating  the  development  of  self-control  in  children  by  using  positive  guidance  techniques  such  as 
modeling  and  encouraging  expected  behavior,  setting  clear  limits,  and  redirecting  children  to  more 
acceptable  activity;  and 

•  providing  many  opportunities  for  children  to  develop  social  skills  such  as  cooperating,  helping,  sharing, 
negotiating,  and  talking  with  others  to  solve  interpersonal  problems. 


In  what  ways  are  preschool  and  primary  children  different? 

Although  both  preschool  and  primary  programs  may  have  children  at  various  developmental  levels, 
children  are  incrementally  older.  Because  this  extra  time  has  brought  new  experiences  and  natural  growth, 
children  are  more  likely  to  (Bredekamp,  1986): 

•  expand  beyond  their  immediate  experiences  of  self,  home,  and  family,  developing  interests  in  the 
community  and  world  outside; 

•  show  increased  ability  to  use  motor  skills,  to  pay  attention  for  longer  periods  of  time,  and  to  play  and 
plan  cooperatively;  and 

•  display  a  growing  interest  in  symbols  including  written  language  and  a  written  number  system. 
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What  is  the  significance  of  these  differences  in  planning  developmentally 
appropriate  curricula? 

Although  the  preschool  and  primary  rooms  may  look  similar,  the  primary  teacher  is  able  to  (Bredekamp, 
1991): 

•  provide  more  elaboration  in  children's  interests  and  activities; 

•  encourage  more  joint  planning  and  cooperation  among  children; 

•  provide  an  environment  which  places  more  emphasis  on  stimulating  written  language  and  literacy  skills 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  individual  child's  developmental  level  and  ability;  and 

•  focus  on  the  development  of  more  independent  work  habits  and  enhanced  ability  to  follow  teacher 
directions. 


What  other  differences  exist  between  preschool  and  primary  programs? 

The  settings  of  preschool  programs  and  elementary  schools  are  often  different.  For  example  (Glicksman 
and  Hills,  1981): 

•  Group  size  in  preschool  programs  may  be  relatively  small-15  to  20  in  center-based  programs  with  2 
to  3  teaching  staff,  and  even  smaller  in  home-based  programs.  In  elementary  schools,  there  may  be  25 
(or  more)  children  with  1  to  2  teaching  staff. 

•  Preschool  program  schedules  may  be  flexible;  elementary  schools  may  be  required  to  adhere  to  a  time 
schedule  based  in  part  on  cooperative  uses  of  playgrounds,  cafeterias,  gyms,  or  buses. 

•  Preschool  programs  may  be  smaller  and  more  community  based;  primary  programs  are  usually  part  of 
a  larger  institution  with  older  children  and  different  educational  expectations. 

•  Preschool  programs  may  be  privately  administered  or  cooperatively  administered  by  parents;  elemen- 
tary schools  are  part  of  a  public,  private  or  parochial  school  system  governed  by  an  elected  or  appointed 
board. 

Although  each  program  can  provide  a  developmentally  appropriate  curriculum,  the  setting  may  affect 
the  way  each  program  is  carried  out. 
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Maintaining  Communication 

Administrators  can  set  the  stage  for  successful  transition  activities  by  supporting  communication  and 
cooperation  among  early  childhood  teachers .  Preschool  and  primary  staff  can  increase  program  continuity 
by  getting  to  know  one  another,  sharing  program  information,  and  planning  an  effective  transition  system. 
Opportunities  for  communication  and  cooperation  should  occur  throughout  the  program  year. 
Communication  can  be  enhanced  when  those  involved  are  familiar  and  comfortable  with  one  another.  If 
opportunities  are  provided  for  participants  to  ask  questions  and  provide  information  about  themselves  and 
their  programs  in  an  open  atmosphere,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  effective  cooperation  during  the 
transitions  (Glicksman  &  Hills,  1981). 

One  of  the  simplest  yet  most  important  needs  is  for  accurate  and  unbiased  information  about  programs. 
Most  teachers  of  preschool  children  are  understandably  proud  of  their  programs  and  have  a  professional 
and  personal  interest  in  the  young  children  enrolled.  It  may  be  difficult  to  "let  them  go"  to  what  may  seem 
like  a  more  impersonal  institutional  setting.  On  the  other  hand,  most  primary  teachers,  equally  proud  and 
dedicated,  strive  to  plan  and  carry  out  an  educational  program  based  on  community  expectations,  school 
goals  and  objectives,  and  the  children's  individual  needs.  Although  preschool  and  primary  teachers  may 
have  taken  different  career  paths,  honest  acceptance  of  each  other's  professionalism  and  commitment  is 
essential  to  the  transition  process  (Glicksman  &  Hills,  1981). 

Most  preschool  and  primary  teachers  have  limited  time  outside  the  classroom.  However,  opportunities  for 
formal  and  informal  contact  should  be  provided  through  the  year.  Since  preschool  teachers  may  have  to 
interact  with  several  "receiver"  schools  and  primary  teachers  may  have  to  contact  several  "feeder" 
programs,  it  may  be  helpful  to  establish  a  community-wide  transition  committee  to  involve  all  relevant 
programs  in  planning  transition  activities.  The  following  suggestions  may  help  early  childhood  educators 
begin  the  exchange  between  programs  in  a  way  that  builds  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 

Tips  for  Maintaining  Communication  (Glicksman  &  Hills,  1981) 

•  Preschool  and  elementary  administrators  can  initiate  opportunities  for  communication  and  exchange 
among  teachers  to  begin  planning  for  transitions. 

•  Administrators  and  teachers  can  plan  an  informal  visit  to  meet  the  staff  of  each  other's  program.  During 
this  visit,  staff  members  can  get  acquainted,  share  program  information,  and  discuss  the  need  for 
specific  activities  and  other  collaborative  efforts. 

•  In  communities  with  a  number  of  preschool  programs  and  elementary  schools,  a  committee  can  be 
organized  with  representatives  from  preschool  programs,  public  schools,  parents,  and  relevant 
community  organizations.  Both  preschool  and  elementary  school  administrators  can  be  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  committee.  Such  committees  can  be  responsible  for  developing  a  step-by-step  plan 
and  corresponding  materials  to  be  used  by  all  programs  involved  in  the  transition  process. 
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•  Through  informal  contact  or  through  the  transition  committee,  activities  can  be  planned  to  facilitate  the 
transition  process.  These  may  include  joint  registration,  workshops,  and  other  activities  for  parents. 

•  Open  house  can  be  held  for  primary  or  preschool  program  staff  to  explain  the  program  and  to  get 
acquainted.  Written  materials  and  slides  of  the  children  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  daily  program. 

•  Teachers  can  visit  each  other's  classrooms  during  the  school  year  to  observe.  Some  programs  may  be 
able  to  exchange  staff  as  substitutes  of  occasion. 

•  Participation  on  policy  advisory  committees  can  be  combined  where  possible.  For  example,  ask  a 
primary  teacher  to  sit  on  the  preschool  program  board  or  invite  a  preschool  teacher  to  join  in  meetings 
of  the  PTA. 

•  Exchange  days  can  be  planned,  e.g.,  between  preschool  and  primary  staff  and  between  levels  of  the 
primary  program. 

Joint  inservice  workshops  can  be  developed  which  focus  on  transitions  as  well  as  other  issues  facing 
childhood  educators. 

Preschool  program  administrators  can  write  letters  to  receiving  elementary  schools  in  the  spring  listing 
the  names  of  incoming  children  and  communicating  information  about  their  program. 

Registration  for  the  elementary  school  can  be  planned  in  conjunction  with  preschool  programs. 

Health  and  social  service  staff  can  meet  to  discuss  the  continuity  of  services  for  children  and  families. 
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•  Arrangements  can  be  made  between  preschool  and  primary  staff  to  provide 
special  information  and  assistance  for  parents  who  speak  languages  other 
than  English  (including  sign  language)  or  who  have  limited  literacy  skills. 

•  Preschool  staff  can  discuss  the  transfer  of  specific  records  to  the  school.  The 
type  of  records  available  will  vary.  Some  programs  such  as  Head  Start  or 
those  serving  children  with  special  needs  may  already  have  specific  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  records.  The  most  important  concern  in  this  area  is 
to  provide  parents  with  their  full  rights  to  privacy  regarding  their  children's 
records. 

•  Once  children  move  on  to  the  elementary  school,  follow-up  discussions  can 
be  held  in  the  fall  to  answer  questions  and  discuss  the  progress  of  children. 


School  is  a  place  where 
children  and  parents 
expect  to  find  opportu- 
nities for  growth  and 
development  from 
whatever  starting  point 
the  children  bring  to  the 
new  setting. 


Preparing  Children  for  Transitions 

Never  before  has  early  education  reached  as  many  children  as  it  does  today. 
Children  entering  primary  programs  may  have  attended  full-day  or  half-day 
programs  for  one  or  more  years.  This  group  experience  may  have  followed 
years  of  home-based  care  with  a  parent,  relative,  or  other  care  giver.  Because 
of  the  variety  of  programs  available,  children  can  enter  the  elementary  level 
with  vastly  different  experiences.  In  turn,  primary  programs  are  diverse  in 
purpose,  structure,  and  schedule  (Glicksman  &  Hills,  1981). 
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Despite  the  variety  of  previous  experiences,  all  children  need  to  be  accepted  at  their  own  developmental 
level.  Preparing  children  for  the  transition  to  the  primary  program  does  not  mean  "getting  them  ready"  by 
focusing  on  a  narrow  range  of  academic  skills,  drilling  them  on  new  rules,  or  retaining  them  in  the 
preschool  program  another  year.  School  is  a  place  where  children  and  parents  expect  to  find  opportunities 
for  growth  and  development  from  whatever  starting  point  the  children  bring  to  the  new  setting  (Nebraska 
Department  of  Education,  1984). 

Children  need  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them  by  adults  in  the  new  program  and  to  have  several 
opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  environment.  They  should  look  forward  to  the  new 
experience  with  a  sense  of  excitement  and  anticipation  rather  than  feeling  threatened  and  fearful  of  what 
lies  ahead.  Transition  activities  for  young  children  should  be  like  those  which  prepare  them  for  anything 
new  and  can  include  discussions,  stories,  games,  dramatic  play,  and  field  trips. 

The  following  suggestions  can  help  preschool  and  primary  teachers  and  administrators  plan  and 
implement  transition  activities  for  children.  Many  of  these  suggestions  can  be  adapted  to  facilitate 
transitions  from  the  primary  to  upper  elementary  programs. 

Tips  for  Preschool  Staff  and  Planning  Transition  Activities  for  Children  (Kansas  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center,  1986) 

•  Schedule  a  visit  or  a  series  of  visits  to  the  new  school  or  classroom  for  the  children.  These  visits  can 
include  a  tour  of  the  building  and  playground,  lunch  in  the  cafeteria,  and/or  activities  in  the  new 
classroom.  Take  pictures  or  videos  of  these  activities  to  share  with  children  and  parents. 

•  Help  children  feel  comfortable  and  confident  about  the  move  to  elementary  school  by  discussing  the 
new  activities,  schedules,  and  bus  routes. 

•  Read  books  to  the  children  that  discuss  changes  and  moves.  Create  a  puppet  show  or  scrap  book  with 
pictures  of  the  new  school.  Allow  children  to  express  their  feelings  about  the  new  school  through 
dramatic  play  activities  and  by  dictating  stories.  Encourage  children  to  ask  questions. 

•  If  the  primary  program  has  different  rules  such  as  lining  up  to  go  the  bus,  the  preschool  teacher  may 
want  to  play  games  to  familiarize  the  children  with  the  new  procedures.  However,  avoid  drilling  them 
or  creating  anxiety  about  the  new  environment. 

•  Invite  a  child  or  older  sibling  from  the  primary  program  to  visit  and  talk  about  the  school. 

Tips  for  Primary  Staff  in  Planning  Transition  Activities  for  Children 

•  Invite  parents  to  visit  the  school  with  their  child  during  the  school  year  before  the  child  begins. 

•  Hold  a  back-to-school  night  in  August  so  parents  and  children  can  visit  the  classroom,  take  part  i 
sample  activities,  and  meet  other  children  and  parents  in  the  new  group. 
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•  Send  a  personal  "letter  from  your  teacher"  or  postcard  to  all  new  students  in  the  later  part  of  summer 
welcoming  them  to  the  new  class.  The  school  PTA  might  be  contacted  to  provide  resources  for  materials 
and  postage. 

•  Plan  to  phase  in  groups  of  children  during  the  first  week  of  school  in  order  to  provide  more  individual 
attention  to  each  child.  The  teacher  may  want  to  have  children  and  their  parents  come  in  three  different 
groups  for  an  hour  the  first  day  or  spend  two  or  three  days  orienting  five  to  ten  children  per  day.  Focusing 
on  small  groups  of  children  during  this  initial  period  can  promote  a  smoother  transition  for  each  child. 


Involving  Parents  in  Transitions 

A  joint  effort  by  school  and  home  is  needed  to  bring  about  smooth  transitions.  This  mean  continuity  is 
important  for  parents  as  well  as  children.  For  the  parent,  the  preschool  program  may  be  a  familiar  family 
support  system  where  there  has  been  frequent  contact  with  the  staff.  The  elementary  school  may  represent 
an  unfamiliar  environment  with  a  different  type  of  program  for  children  and  families. 

Many  parents  are  actively  involved  in  their  children's  preschool  program.  Studies  indicate  such 
involvement  contributes  to  the  success  of  the  educational  program.  Parents  need  encouragement  to 
continue  to  be  involved  in  the  educational  program  and  to  help  their  children  feel  competent  as  they  move 
on  to  elementary  school.  Parents  can  promote  confidence  in  their  children  by  conveying  a  positive  attitude 
about  the  new  school. 

Parents  also  need  support  to  work  through  the  effect  of  changing  programs  on  their  daily  lives.  For 
example,  locating  child  care  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  primary  program  may  be  a  critical 
need  for  some  families.  As  parents  become  more  familiar  with  the  new  setting  and  meet  other  parents  in 
their  children's  peers  group,  they-  gain  confidence  in  their  own  power  to  have  an  effect  on  their  children's 
education. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  preschool  and  kindergarten  teachers  and  administrators  in  planning  and 
implementing  transition  activities  with  parents. 


Tips  for  Preschool  Staff  to  Involve  Parents  in  the  Transitions  (Kansas  University  Medical 
Center,  1986) 

•  Provide  parents  with  information  about  the  school  their  child  may  be  attending.  Include  the  schools 
address,  principal's  name,  telephone  number,  and  dates  for  registration. 

•  Encourage  parents  to  attend  orientation  sessions  the  school  may  plan  for  incoming  parents. 

•  Discuss  child  care  options  with  working  parents.  Provide  information  and  referral  to  after-school 
programs.  Many  elementary  schools  now  provide  on-site  child  care. 
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•  Invite  school  personnel,  including  teachers  and  principals,  to  attend  a  parent  meeting  and  discuss  the 
primary  program,  the  role  of  parents  in  the  school,  and  to  answer  questions  regarding  the  school 
program. 

•  Discuss  the  transfer  of  records  with  parents  and  provide  "release  of  information"  forms  to  be  signed  by 
the  parents.  Such  forms  should  include  details  on  "who"  is  releasing  "what"  information  "to  whom" 
and  for  "what  purpose." 

•  Help  arrange  a  visit  for  parents  and  children  to  the  new  setting. 

•  Create  a  story  about  the  new  school  for  parents  to  read  to  their  children.  Encourage  parents  to  build  their 
child's  confidence  about  going  to  school. 

•  Introduce  parents  to  other  parents  of  children  who  will  attend  the  new  program.  Encourage  meetings 
of  new  classmates  prior  to  school  opening. 

•  Discuss  changes  in  services  for  parents  that  may  not  be  available  in  the  elementary  school.  For  example, 
some  preschools  programs,  especially  Head  Start,  may  help  parents  with  health  appointments  and 
transportation.  This  may  not  be  available  in  the  new  program. 


Tips  for  Primary  Staff  to  Involve  Parents  in  the  Transitions  (Glicksman  &  Hills,  1981) 

•  In  the  spring,  invite  new  parents  to  a  general  orientation  about  the  new  program  and  the  opportunities, 
for  parent  participation. 

•  Encourage  parents  to  volunteer  in  the  primary  classroom  prior  to  September. 

•  Provide  a  parent  orientation  package  including  the  child's  new  schedule,  transportation  procedures, 
required  school  forms,  food  service,  and  other  program  information. 

•  Send  notes  to  parents  prior  to  school  opening  which  encourage  parent  involvement  and  offer 
suggestions  for  helping  children  feel  at  home  more  quickly  during  the  first  few  days  of  school.  The  letter 
may  include  tips  on  what  parents  might  say  to  their  children  to  ease  anxiety  about  the  first  day,  a 
description  of  the  activities  planned  during  the  initial  weeks,  suggestions  for  comfortable  apparel,  and 
bus  schedules. 

•  Introduce  new  parents  to  parents  of  children  already  in  the  program.  The  PTA  may  be  helpful  in 
establishing  a  "buddy  system"  between  "old"  and  "new"  parents. 
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Summary 

Planning  for  the  transition  of  children  as  they  move  from  preschool  program  to  the  primary  level  and  on 
to  upper  elementary  provides  continuity  in  their  early  educational  experiences.  The  transitions  are  made 
easier  when  all  programs  are  developmental^  appropriate  and  respond  to  the  individual  needs  of  each 
child. 


Communication  and  cooperation  between  teachers  at  all 
levels  leads  to  a  greater  understanding  of  each  other's 
program  has  an  increased  ability  to  plan  together  for  the 
transition.  When  children  are  prepared  for  making  the 
transition  to  a  new  program,  they  gain  self-confidence  and 
are  more  likely  to  succeed.  When  parents  are  included  in  the 
transition  process,  it  renpws  their  sense  of  involvement  in 
their  child's  education. 

As  teachers  and  administrators  plan  and  implement  the  ideas 
present  in  this  section,  they  will  be  helping  to  provide  a  more 
coordinated  educational  experience  for  young  children  and 
their  families. 
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Assessment  and  Evaluation 


Introduction 


TN  EVERYDAY  SPEECH,  "assessment"  and  "evaluation"  are  often  used 
interchangeably.  In  the  primary  program,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two  terms.  Assessment  is  the  process  of  gathering  evidence  of  what  a 
child  can  do.  Evaluation  is  the  process  of  interpreting  that  evidence  and  making 
judgments  and  decisions  based  on  that  evidence.  The  quality  of  information 
gained  through  assessment  determines  the  quality  of  evaluation;  that  is, 
evaluation  is  only  as  good  as  the  assessment  on  which  it  is  based. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  form  part  of  one  process  (see  Figure  1).  In  the 
context  of  the  classroom,  teachers  carry  out  both  parts  of  that  process,  often 
almost  simultaneously.  For  example,  a  teacher's  observations  of  a  child  and 
conference  with  that  child  (assessment)  may  lead  to  an  immediate  decision 
(evaluation)  about  instruction.  For  the  purposes  of  the  primary  program,  we  use 
the  terms  assessment  and  evaluation  together,  reflecting  the  integrated  nature 
of  the  process. 


"Good  teaching  is 
inseparable  from 
good  assessing." 

Grant  Wiggins, 
Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
May,  1989. 


FIGURE  1 
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''Our  assessment  and 
evaluation  must  be  centered 
in  the  classroom,  consistent 
with  our  goals,  consistent 
with  what  we  know  about 
learning;  comprehensive 
and  balanced." 

R.  Anthony,  T.  Johnson, 
N.  Mickelson,  and 
A.  Preece,  Primary 
Program,  British  Columbia 
Ministry  of  Education. 
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Purpose  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 


"Under  conditions 
of  performance  goals, 
children  focus  on  gaining 
favorable  judgments  of 
their  ability  or  avoiding 
negative  ones. 
Under  conditions  of 
learning  goals, 
children  seek  to  increase 
their  understanding  of 
something  new." 

Lilian  Katz  and 
Sylvia  Chard, 
Engaging  Children1  s 
Minds:  The  Project 
Approach,  1989. 


The  purpose  of  assessment  and  evaluation  is  to  support  and  enhance  the  child' s 
learning.  Thoughtful,  sensitive,  supportive  assessment  and  evaluation  are 
prerequisites  for  learning.  They  are  crucial  in  enhancing  children's  growth  and 
development.  They  are  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  primary  program. 

Assessments  and  evaluations  are  used  to  make  decisions  about  the  learning 
process  of  every  child  on  a  continuous  basis.  In  some  situations,  a  child  may 
need  special  support  to  be  successful  in  the  learning  environment.  The  student 
assistance  team  may  be  used  to  address  concerns  raised  by  the  assessment 
process.  The  suggestions  in  this  section  should  be  helpful  to  a  student 
assistance  team  when  considering  alternatives. 
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The  purpose  of  assessment  and  evaluation  is  to: 

♦  gather  evidence  on  what  a  child  can  do,  determining  individual 
strengths  and  learning  needs; 

♦  help  the  teacher  make  informed  instructional  decisions,  set 
learning  goals,  and  shape  a  curriculum  based  on  the  strengths  and 
needs  of  the  child; 

♦  provide  feedback  to  the  child; 

♦  help  the  child  develop  and  value  the  practice  of  assessing  and 
evaluating  his  or  her  own  learning; 

♦  describe  the  child's  growth  and  development  in  all  goal  areas  of 
the  program; 

♦  provide  a  basis  for  communicating  progress  to  the  child,  to 
parents,  and  to  school  personnel; 

♦  nurture  and  develop  a  positive  self-concept  in  the  child;  and 

♦  enable  the  learner  and  promote  lifelong  learning. 
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On  Standardized  Testing 


"(The)  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International  position  paper 
decries  the  continuing  potency  of  standardized  testing,  it  argues  that  teachers 
and  parents  should  oppose  using  test  results  to  make  any  important  judgment 
about  a  child.  And  it  sets  forth  unequivocally  the  belief  that  all  testing  of  young 
children  in  preschool  and  grades  K-2  and  the  practice  of  testing  every  child  in 
the  later  elementary  years  should  cease." 

Vito  Peronne"On  Standardized  Testing," 
Childhood  Education,  1991. 


Alternatives  to  conventional  standardized  achievement  testing  are  evolving  and  appropriate 
methods  of  assessing  student  progress  should  be  thoroughly  explored.  (See  the  position  statement 
on  standardized  testing  in  the  Guiding  Principles  section.) 

Group  standardized  tests  are  not  regarded  as  accurate  methods  of  assessment  and  evaluation  for  children 
in  primary  classrooms.  The  information  gathered  from  a  group  standardized  test  is  generally  unreliable, 
unpredictable,  and  not  connected  to  the  kinds  of  learning  experiences  recommended  in  this  document. 
It  is  of  concern  that  school  districts  may  disregard  the  comprehensive  findings  that  standardized  tests  are 
potentially  harmful  when  used  to  make  judgments  about  young  children. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  has  joined  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young  Children,  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals  to  eliminate  the  use  of  group  standardized  tests 
for  all  young  children. 

When  considering  methods  of  assessment,  remember  norm-referenced  standardized  tests  typically: 

•  do  not  promote  student  learning  and  are  poor  predictors  of  student  performance; 

•  do  not  often  match  the  school  curriculum  or  the  curriculum  is  contrived  to  match  the  test; 

•  often  label  children  inappropriately,  limiting  their  educational  opportunities  for  life;  and 

•  are  socially,  culturally,  and  racially  biased. 
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There  are  reliable  methods  of  assessment  which 
encourage  the  improvement  of  student  performance 
as  well  as  address  the  question  of  district-wide 
accountability.  The  suggestions  and  resources  on 
the  following  pages  are  intended  to  guide  the  reader 
in  selecting  a  comfortable  alternative  for  children, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parents. 

Principles  of  Assessment 
and  Evaluation 

Assessment  and  evaluation  that  support  and  enhance  children's  learning  and  teachers'  decision-making 
are  based  on  a  number  of  important  principles. 

Effective  decision-making  is  based  on  systematic  opportunities  to  observe  children  and  their 
learning  in  a  supportive  environment. 

To  demonstrate  what  the  teacher  wishes  to  assess  and  evaluate,  children  must  engage  in  specific 
tasks  and  activities  where  they  display  the  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  a  teacher  wishes  to  find 
out  about.  A  child  can  best  do  this  in  an  environment  that  is  e  icouraging  and  supportive.  To  make 
valid  judgments  about  any  aspect  of  a  child's  development,  the  teacher,  therefore,  ensures  that 
assessment  elicits  from  a  child  whatever  it  is  the  teacher  wishes  to  find  out  about  and  that  this  takes 
place  in  an  appropriate  climate. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  are  based  on  multiple  observations. 

In  order  to  make  decisions  or  judgments  about  any  aspect  of  learning,  the  teacher  observes  the 
representation  of  that  learning  a  number  of  times  in  a  number  of  contexts.  On  any  one  single 
occasion,  in  any  one  given  situation  (e.g.,  working  alone  vs.  working  with  a  partner),  or  through 
any  one  medium  of  representation  (e.g.,  writing  as  opposed  to  oral  presentation),  a  child's  behavior 
may  not  be  a  valid  indication  of  learning.  The  teacher  obtains  a  more  accurate  and  more  complete 
picture  of  the  child's  learning  by  collecting  a  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  evidence  of  student 
accomplishments. 

Effective  assessment  and  evaluation  are  comprehensive. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  focus  on  all  the  goals  of  the  program,  not  just  those  which  can  be  easily 
and  objectively  assessed.  While  it  is  often  difficult  to  evaluate,  for  example,  the  development  of 
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attitudes  and  values  (e.g.,  to  work  cooperatively  with  others),  or  the 
development  of  higher  order,  more  complex  skills  and  behaviors  (e.g., 
skill  in  facilitating  group  problem-solving),  these  are  nevertheless 
given  appropriate  emphasis.  It  is  better  to  make  a  tentative,  subjective 
decision  about  an  important  goal  or  stage  of  development  (e.g.,  ability 
to  select  a  suitable  chapter  book),  than  an  absolute,  objective  judgment 
about  a  trivial  one  (e.g.,  spelling  "calendar"  correctly). 


The  teacher  selects  assessment  and  evaluation  procedures  and 
instruments  in  the  light  of  program  goals,  curricular  expectations, 
learning  opportunities,  and  classroom  practices. 

The  context  of  the  learning  situation  determines  the 
appropriateness  of  any  particular  assessment  and 
evaluation  technique  or  instrument.  Assessment  and 
evaluation  are  integrated  with  instruction;  children 
have  systematic  opportunities  to  develop  those  learnings 
which  are  the  focus  of  assessment  and  evaluation. 


Assessment  and  evaluation  are  current  and  free  of 
cultural,  gender,  and  linguistic  bias. 

To  ensure  that  evaluation  procedures  are  fair  for  all 
children,  the  teacher  chooses  procedures  and  instruments 
that  do  not  place  any  child  or  group  of  children  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
teacher  sensitively  and  thoughtfully  adapts  and  modifies  procedures  as 
required  in  order  to  accommodate  children  *s  cultural  backgrounds,  life 
experiences,  and  facility  with  the  language  of  instruction.  Similarly, 
assessment  and  evaluation  allow  for  equal  opportunities  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 


Assessment  and  evaluation  imply  that,  at  some  time,  decisions  will  be 
made  and  some  action  will  follow. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  are  purposeful:  information  is  collected, 
interpreted,  and  synthesized  in  order  to  enhance  the  teacher's  and 
children's  decision-making.  Obtaining  information  about  a  particular 
aspect  of  learning  or  a  particular  component  of  the  program  implies 
that,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  some  course  of  action  will  follow.  The 
teacher  does  not  have  time  to  gather  information  which  is  not  useful  in 
terms  of  the  learning  situation.  The  teacher  continually  asks,  "What  will 


"Assessment  avoids 
approaches  that  place 
children  in  artificial 
situations,  impede  the  usual 
learning  and  developmental 
experiences  in  the 
classroom,  or  divert 
children  from  their  natural 
learning  processes." 

National  Association/or 
the  Education  of  Young 
Children  and  National 
Association  of  Early 
Childfiood  Specialists  in 
State  Departments  of 
Education,  Young  Children, 
March,  1991. 
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A  classroom  assessment  and  evaluation  program  is  prima- 
rily concerned  with  enabling  the  learner. 

Children  can  and  do  improve.  An  effective  assessment  and 
evaluation  program  focuses  on  identifying  what  children  can  do 
and  documenting  evidence  that  children  are  developing  and 
improving. 


An  effective  assessment  and  evaluation  program  is 
constructive. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  support  and  enhance  learning  and 
development  by  focusing  on  what  children  can  do  and  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do.  Assessment  and  evaluation  do  not  focus  on 
"deficits"  or  negative  aspects. 


"Assessment  demonstrates 
children' s  overall  strengths 
and  progress,  what  children 
can  do,  not  just  their  wrong 
answers  or  what  they 
cannot  do  or  know" 

National  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young 
Children  and  National 
Association  of  Early 
Childhood  Specialists  in 
State  Departments  of 
Education,  Young  Children, 
March,  1991. 


Assessment  and  evaluation  of  learning  consider  the  processes  in  which 
children  engage  as  well  as  the  products  which  result. 

The  teacher  looks  beyond  a  single  performance  or  outcome  and  asks 
how  and  why  the  child  is  doing  something  or  behaving  in  a  particular 
way  (e.g.,  asking  about  the  reasoning  the  child  uses  in  arriving  at  a 
certain  conclusion  rather  than  assessing  the  conclusion).  The  teacher 
also  encourages  children  to  reflect  on  their  own  processes. 


Assessment  and  evaluation  support  the  learner's  risk-taking. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  look  not  only  at  what  a  child  can  do,  but  also 
at  what  the  child  is  trying  to  do,  e.g.,  the  development  of  oral 
communication  is  a  dynamic  process.  It  requires  that  the  child  become 
aware  of  particular  skills  or  strategies  and  seek  new  ways  and 
opportunities  to  use  these.  Through  use,  the  child  gains  insights,  begins 
to  formulate  generalizations,  and  internalizes  what  he  or  she  has 
learned.  The  process  is  one  of  experimentation,  of  repeated  trial  and 
error.  Obviously,  this  can  only  take  place  in  an  environment  that 
supports  risk-taking,  that  allows  and  encourages  making  mistakes. 
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Assessment  and  evaluation  encourage  the  child  to  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  monitoring  his  or  her  own  learning  and  development. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  are  not  something  that  is  done  to  students. 
Theprocessrecognizes  learners  as  active  partners  in  their  own  learning 
and  in  the  evaluation  of  that  learning.  The  teacher  helps  to  make 
learning  activities  purposeful  by  sharing  expectations  with  children 
and  encouraging  them  to  reflect  on  their  growth. 


Assessment  and  evaluation  facilitate  the  transfer  of  learning. 

When  children  are  encouraged  to  reflect  on  and  evaluate  their  own 
learning,  they  gain  understanding  of  the  processes  they  have  used.  As 
they  develop  this  metacognitive  awareness,  they  are  able  to  achieve 
control  of  the  strategies  and  skills  they  have  practiced  and  to  deliberately 
use  these  in  new  situations.  Similarly,  when  teachers  reflect  on  and 
evaluate  various  aspects  of  a  learning  experience,  they  gain  important 
insights  which  they  can  apply  to  new  learning  activities. 


Assessment  and  evaluation  are  subjective. 

All  assessment  and  evaluation  procedures  involve  making  judgments. 
A  judgment  is  subjective,  and  making  judgments  is  a  subjective 
process.  The  very  process  of  choosing  which  assessment  tool  to  use  is, 
in  itself,  subjective.  However,  judgments  are  more  reliable  when  they 
are  based  on  multiple  authentic  evidence. 


". . .  teaching  demands 
a  critical  look  at  current 
methods  of  evaluation. 
First,  it  is  impossible  to 
communicate  the  scope 
and  depth  of  a  student's 
abilities  by  means  of  a 
numerical  grade .... 
Second,  a  student's  self- 
concept  is  also  shaped  by 
the  type  of  feedback  they  get 
and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  communicated .  . .  the 
more  [students]  risk 
personally,  the  more 
destructive  simplistic 
evaluation  will  be." 

Caine  and  Caine, 
Making  Connections: 
Teaching  and  the  Human 
Brain,]  99J. 


Assessment  and  evaluation  are  subject  to  error. 

Teacher  observations,  teacher  ratings,  and  student  self-ratings,  including 
simple  checklists,  are,  at  best,  indirect  measures  of  reality, 
approximations  of  truth.  The  teacher,  therefore,  interprets  his  or  her 
judgments  carefully  and  cautiously;  the  teacher  interprets  them  in  the 
context  of  his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  individual  child,  of  the  learning 
situation,  and  of  the  process  of  learning  in  general. 
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Assessment  and  evaluation  are  an  integral  part  of  instructional 
decision-making.  In  this  process,  the  teacher  is  the  major  instructional 
decision-maker. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  imply  that,  somewhere  along  the  child's 
learning  path,  certain  judgments  and  decisions  are  made.  Values  are 
implicit  in  this  process.  Teachers  cannot  distance  themselves  from 
these  judgments  and  decisions,  nor  should  they.  No  one  other  than  the 
classroom  teacher  has  the  range  or  depth  of  information  about  the 
child's  classroom  learning  and  performance.  However,  as  classroom 
teachers  collaborate  with  other  professionals,  they  may  gain  additional 
information  and  valuable  guidance.  The  insights  acquired  through  such 
consultation  assist  the  teacher  with  instructional  decision-making.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  classroom  teacher  maintains  the  prime  responsi- 
bility for  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  children  in  the  classroom. 
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"Too  often, 
students'  progress  and 
teachers'  performance  are 
measured  only  by  students' 
performance  on 
standardized  exams .... 

This  practice  can 
unnecessarily  label  some 
students  as  failures  and 
place  undue  pressure  on 
teachers  to  *  teach  to  the 
tests'  to  ensure  high  scores 
by  their  students. 
In  at  least  some  cases, 
performance-based 
assessments  that  call  upon 
students  to  write,  make 
oral  presentations, 
and  work  with  other 
students  to  solve  real  world 
problems  may  provide 
richer  pictures  of  a 
student's  ability 
and  progress," 

National  Commission  on 
Children,  Beyond  Rhetoric: 
A  New  American  Agenda 
for  Children  and 
Families,  1991. 
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A  Decision-Making  Model  for  Assessment 
and  Evaluation 

Assessment  is  the  process  of  gathering  evidence  of  what  a  child  can  do. 
Evaluation  is  the  process  of  making  decisions  about  information  gained 
through  assessment  (see  Figure  2). 

FIGURE  2 

A  Decision-Making  Model 
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Assessment  and  evaluation  are  enabling  when  the  teacher  helps  the  child  to 
identify  what  he  or  she  can  do  and  when  the  teacher  collaborates  with  the  child 
to  set  future  goals  in  the  light  of  learning  needs.  Assessment  and  evaluation 
provide  the  information  and  direction  vital  to  the  teaching-learning  process. 
The  evaluation  cycle  (consider,  collect,  describe,  interpret)  enables  the  teacher 
to  report  the  child's  achievements  to  the  child,  to  parents,  and  to  school 
personnel. 

In  the  learning  environment,  the  process  of  assessment  and  evaluation  is 
embedded  in  classroom  instruction:  curriculum,  assessment,  and  evaluation 
are  continuous.  The  teacher  carries  out  most  assessment  through  naturally 
occurring  classroom  events.  (If  the  evidence  cannot  be  collected  in  a  naturalistic 
setting,  the  teacher  may  need  to  structure  situations  where  specific  behaviors 
may  be  observed.  Such  situations  still  need  to  reflect  appropriate  classroom 
practice.)  Evaluation  is  carried  out  in  a  constructive  manner  so  children  view 
it  as  a  learning  experience  building  a  foundation  for  self-evaluation. 

The  primary  program  model  of  assessment  and  evaluation  is  a  decision- 
making model.  It  is  based  on  knowledge  about  children  and  how  they  learn. 

The  decision-making  model  outlines  procedures  to  facilitate  ongoing  assess- 
ment and  evaluation.  Some  factors  teachers  consider  as  they  use  this  model  are: 

•  Knowledge  about  children  and  how  they  learn  guides  all  decisions;  and 

•  Decisions  occur  at  all  stages  of  the  process: 

-  Who  and  what  needs  to  be  considered? 

-  What  and  how  do  we  collect? 

-  How  can  we  describe  what  the  child  can  do? 

-  What  patterns  emerge  from  interpreting  the  evidence? 

-  Who  needs  this  information? 


"Our  decisions  about 
learning,  leaching, 
assessment  and  evaluation 
must  be  congruent. 
We  cannot  espouse  and 
implement  one  philosophy 
of  learning  and  teaching, 
and  evaluate  from  a  totally 
different  perspective." 

R.  Anthony,  T.  Johnson, 
N.  Mickelson,  and 
A.  Preece, 
Primary  Program: 
Resource  Document. 
British  Columbia  Ministry 
of  Education,  1989. 
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The  assessment  process  is  not  a  linear  one.  At  any  point  during  the  process, 
the  teacher  may  decide  to  continue  or  to  go  back  to  a  previous  stage  and  refocus 
or  redirect  the  process.  For  example,  after  collecting  some  evidence,  the 
teacher  may  use  this  information  to  describe  what  the  child  can  do,  or  the 
teacher  may  decide  tore-evaluate  the  original  question  and  consider  a  new  one. 

•  Communication  with  the  child  occurs  throughout  the  process.  Information 
may  also  be  shared,  informally  or  formally,  with  parents  and  school 
personnel  at  any  time  throughout  the  process. 

•  Collection  of  evidence  occurs  in  the  context  of  the  learning  environment  and 
is  related  to  the  curricular  expectations  and  primary  program  goals. 
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Consider . . . 


Where  do  we  begin? 

•  Who  will  be  assessed  and  why? 

•  Who  are  all  the  participants  in  this  assess- 
ment, e.g.,  children,  peers,  parents,  teach- 
ers, school  personnel? 

•  What  will  be  assessed,  e.g.,  what  curricu- 
lum goal  area? 

•  What  assessment  strategies  will  be  used? 

•  Where  will  the  assessment  take  place,  e.g., 
classroom,  playground,  gym? 

•  When  will  the  assessment  occur,  e.g.,  dur- 
ing center  time,  in  the  course  of  writers' 
workshop? 

•  How  is  the  information  to  be  collected? 
How  is  it  to  be  recorded?  How  is  it  to  be 
stored? 


Collect . . . 


How  can  the  information  be  found? 

(See  Collecting  Assessment  Evidence,  page  14.) 

•  Observation  of  process: 

-  Is  it  possible  to  observe  the  child  interacting 
with  peers,  adults,  and  materials;  in  a  variety 
of  activities  and  contexts;  and  in  the  process 
of  demonstrating  what  he  or  she  knows? 

•  Observation  of  product: 

-  What  representations  of  a  child's  thinking 
can  be  collected,  e.g.,  drawings,  paintings, 
writings,  block  construction,  maps,  graph- 
ics, charts,  webs,  projects,  computer  prod- 
ucts, and  other  samples? 

•  Conversations  and  conferences: 

-  What  insights  can  the  child  contribute  into 
his  or  her  own  learning? 

-  What  questions  can  the  teacher  ask  to  probe 
thinking? 
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Describe . . . 


What  is  it  the  child  can  do? 

•  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  collected,  what 
can  the  child  do? 

(Refer  to  Goals  of  the  Primary  Program, 
Focus  Questio  ns,  Learning  Dimensio  ns  and 
Descriptions  of  Learning  in  this  section.) 

•  What  is  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
recording  the  information,  e.g.,  post-it  notes, 
audio  tapes,  video  tapes,  computer  soft- 
ware? 

•  Have  the  child's  past  achievements  and  de- 
velopmental characteristics  been  adequately 
considered? 


"Good  teachers  have 
always  been  kidwatchers. 
The  concept  of 
kidwatching  is  not  new. 
It  grows  out  of  the  child 
study  movement  that 
reached  a  peak  in  the 
1930s  providing  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  human  growth 
and  development. 
Teachers  can  translate 
child  study  into  its  most 
universal  form:  learning 
about  children  by 
watching  how 
they  learn." 

Yetta  M.  Goodman, 
Kidwatching:  Observing 
Children  in  the  Class- 
room, 1985. 


Interpret . . . 


What  information  needs  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  child,  parents,  and 
school  personnel? 

•  What  is  the  significant  evidence?  Does  more 
evidence  need  to  be  collected? 

•  What  patterns  emerge? 

•  What  does  this  information  tell  us  about  a 
child's  learning? 

•  What  is  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
communicating  this  information,  e.g.,  con- 
versations, conferences,  portfolios,  reports? 

•  Does  the  child  need  special  accommoda- 
tions and  support? 
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Collecting  Assessment  Evidence 

Children  need  to  represent  their  thinking  and  learning  in  some  way  before  the 
teacher  can  find  out  what  they  think  or  know  or  can  do:  this  is  the  evidence  for 
their  learning.  For  purposes  of  assessment  and  evaluation,  the  teacher's  task  is 
to: 

♦  elicit  this  evidence  from  children; 

♦  examine  children's  representations;  and 

♦  collect  and  document  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  teacher  does  this  by  observing  children,  by  talking  and  conferring  with 
them,  and  by  looking  at  the  products  children  create  (see  Figure  3). 


FIGURE  3 

Collecting  Authentic  Evidence 


"Performance  assessments, 
paper  and  pencil  tests, 
and  assessments  based  on 
personal  communication 
all  have  a  place 
in  an  educational 
system  that  values  widely 
disparate  outcomes. 
Our  challenge  is  to  align 
our  various  assessment 
options  with  the  broad 
array  of  achievement 
targets  we  value." 

Stiggins,  /?..'., 
"Facing  the  Challenges 
of  a  New  Educational 
Assessment"  to  be 
published  in 
Applied  Measurement  in 
Education,  1991. 
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If  it  is  to  be  meaningful  and  if  it  is  to  have  worth  and  significance,  the 
assessment  evidence  collected  from  children  must  be  authentic.  Authentic 
evidence  is  evidence  that  predominantly: 

•  is  selected  in  terms  of  program  goals  and  learning  experiences; 

•  reflects  the  regular  conditions  of  the  classroom; 

•  documents  growth  in  children's  actual  "products"  rather  than  on  work 
substitutes  in  contrived  tasks;  and 

•  reflects  some  kind  of  real-life  purpose,  meaning,  or  validity. 
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Examples  of  Authentic  and  Not  Authentic  Evidence 


AUTHENTIC 

•  At  the  end  of  the  term,  each  child 
writes  a  "thank  you"  letter  to  a 
favorite  classroom  visitor  or  vol- 
unteer. 

•  Over  a  period  of  a  few  weeks, 
every  child  has  an  opportunity  to 
give  a  brief,  informal  book  talk 
on  a  recent  favorite  book  to  a 
small  group. 

•  In  the  course  of  a  reading  confer- 
ence, a  child  selects  a  favorite 
passage  to  read  aloud  to  the 
teacher  from  a  book  she  or  he  is 
currently  reading. 


NOT  AUTHENTIC 

Every  child  writes  a  "thank  you" 
letter  which  follows  certain  rules 
and  submits  it  into  the  teacher. 


Each  child  reads  an  assigned  book 
and  writes  a  book  report. 


Each  child  reads  aloud  from  a 
reader  in  a  round-robin  reading 
group. 


To  ensure  validity  and  reliability,  the  teacher  uses  a  variety  of  sources  to  assess 
children's  progress.  These,  described  in  the  following  pages,  include: 

•  observing  children  involved  in  the  learning  process; 

•  looking  at  the  products  children  make;  and 

•  engaging  children  in  conversations  and  conferences. 
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"Hypotheses  drawn 
from  any  one  source 
represent  a  partial  view, 
tentative  judgments  may  be 
confirmed  or  rejected  by 
synthesizing  the  web 
of  information  considered 
as  a  whole.  The  result  is 
a  multidimensional 
conceptualization  of 
students'  literacy  learning 
in  a  variety  of  contexts 
and  situations." 

Marilyn  L.  Chapman, 
Evaluating  Literacy 
Learning:  Action  Research 
for  Language  Arts 
Teachers,  1989. 
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FIGURE  4 


A  Decision-Making  Process 
for  Assessment 


"Do  we  judge 
our  students  to  be 
deficient  in  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  artistic 
creation,  finding  and 
citing  evidence,  and 
problem  solving? 
Then  let  the  tests  ask 
them  to  write,  speak, 
listen,  create, 
do  original  research, 
and  solve  problems." 

Grant  Wiggins, 
Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
May,  1989. 


Where  do  we  begin? 


Collect 


How  can  this  information 
be  found? 


[Describe] 


What  is  it  the  child  can  do? 


Interpret 


What  information  needs  to  be 
communicated  to  the  child, 
parents,  and  school  personnel? 
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Understanding  the  Collection  of  Authentic  Evidence: 
How  We  Find  Out  What  a  Child  Can  Do 

Teachers  collect  information  about  a  child's  progress  in  the  same  way  parents  collect  information  about 
their  child's  growth  and  learning.  They  watch  children  in  action,  look  at  collections  of  children's  work,  and 
talk  with  children.  In  the  primary  program,  this  is  called  "collecting  authentic  evidence." 


By  collecting  and  recording  this  information  over  time,  teachers  begin  to  develop  a  picture  of  what  each 
child  can  do  and  make  decisions  that  help  the  child  further  his  or  her  learning.  In  order  to  make  these 
decisions,  teachers  use  criteria  developed  from  research  about  child  development  and  learning  as  well  as 
the  collective  wisdom  and  the  common  sense  of  parents  and  teachers.  In  the  primary  program,  these 
criteria  called  "widely  held  expectations"  (see  the  appendix). 

However,  for  some  children,  even  after  extensive  classroom  assessment  and  evaluation,  there  still  may 
be  unanswered  questions.  When  questions  about  a  child  cannot  be  answered  using  the  strategies  and 
techniques  already  in  place,  individual  diagnostic  assessment  may  prove  useful.  This  type  of  assessment 
is  required  for  only  a  few  children. 

The  following  pages  discuss  three  ways  of  collecting  authentic  evidence: 

•  Observation  of  process:  watching  children  in  action, 

•  Children's  products,  and 

•  Conversations  and  conferences  (talking  with  children  and  parents). 
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Collecting  Authentic  Evidence  Through  Observation  of 
Process:  Watching  Children  in  Action 

Observation  is  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  means  of  assessing  and 
evaluating  all  behavior  and  learning  in  the  classroom.  By  observing  children 
thoughtfully,  sensitively,  and  systematically  within  the  natural  setting  of  the 
classroom,  the  teacher: 

•  learns  about  children; 

•  begins  to  identify  each  child's  unique  interests,  personality,  learning  style, 
strengths,  differences,  and  learning  needs;  and 

•  uses  this  information  to  plan  programs  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  every 
student  in  the  class. 

Sometimes  observation  is  the  only  way  to  assess  and  evaluate  in  the  classroom. 
Examples  range  from  children's  emotions  and  feelings,  to  children's  interactions 
with  one  another,  to  a  variety  of  characteristics  or  traits  such  as  curiosity  and 
creativity.  All  these  and  others  are  understood  and  appraised  only  through 
observation. 

It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  is  in  the  best  position  to  make  sensitive, 
accurate,  and  comprehensive  observations  of  children.  It  is  the  classroom 
teacher  who  can  best  collect  evidence  of  children's  learning  and  growth  over 
time,  document  it,  and  interpret  it.  It  is  the  classroom  teacher,  ultimately,  who 
best  knows  the  children  in  his  or  her  class. 

Consider  this  scenario.  The  children  are  playing  and  learning  in  the  classroom. 
You  are  totally  involved  with  the  children,  attending  to  their  needs  and  what 
they  say  and  do.  In  the  course  of  your  day  with  the  children,  you  notice  things; 
you  also  remember  some  of  them.  Much  of  this  process  of  noticing  and 
remembering  may  have  been  unconscious;  it  just  happened  naturally.  Later, 
you  may  even  recall  a  number  of  things  and  you  may  reflect  on  them.  Through 
your  reflection,  you  make  assumptions,  you  hypothesize  and  make 
interpretations  about  the  data  you  have  collected.  You  have  been  naturally  and 
unconsciously  observing  the  children  and  intuitively  using  your  knowledge 
and  understanding  about  children's  development  and  the  curriculum  to  assess 
the  growth  and  development  of  each  child.  All  of  this  is  important  and  valuable. 

Important  and  valuable  though  it  is,  this  informal  process  needs  to  be 
complemented  by  observation  that  is  more  conscious,  more  focused,  more 
articulated;  a  process  of  observing,  recording,  and  reflecting  that  is  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive. 
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"Kid  watchers  are  teachers 
who  interact  with  students 
and  who  monitor  class 
activities  in  order  to 
understand  more  about 
teaching  and  learning, 
mostly  learning." 

Yetta  Goodman, 
"Evaluation  of  Students,'1 
The  Whole  Language 
Evaluation  Book,  1989. 
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One  of  the  ways  of  finding  out  what  children  can  do  and  their  learning  needs 
is  to  watch  them  in  action.  Teachers  watch  children  throughout  the  school  year. 
They  learn  how  children  make  connections  between  old  and  new  ideas.  This 
helps  them  to  recognize  the  kind  of  directions  children  need  as  part  of  their 
daily  routines  to  further  their  learning.  Teachers  record  observations  of 
children  in  action  and  review  them  on  a  regular  basis  to  discover  patterns, 
assess  progress,  and  make  plans  to  help  children  continue  their  learning. 
Teachers  also  structure  specific  tasks  to  develop  a  base  of  information  about 
each  child  and  use  this  to  chart  progress  over  time. 


Teachers  watch  children: 

•  reading 

•  writing 

•  computing 

•  problem-solving 

•  singing 

•  working 

•  graphing 

•  miming 


constructing 

talking 

making  maps 

classifying 

listening 

sorting 

playing  music 
signing 


Teachers  watch  children  in  a  variety  of  settings: 


classrooms 
playground 
field  trips 
hallways 
gym 


dramatizing 

socializing 

dancing 

playing 

building 

drawing 

painting 

keyboarding 


individually 

in  groups  (pairs,  small  and  large  groups) 
with  younger  children 
with  older  children 
with  adults 


"Observation  is 
the  most  direct  method 
of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  learning  and 
development  of 
the  young  child. 
Since  it  requires  a  focus 
on  the  child's  behaviors, 
observation  allows  the 
teacher  to  get  to  know  the 
child  as  a  unique  individual 
rather  than  as  a  member 
of  a  group." 

Sue  Wort  ham. 
Tests  and  Measurements 
in  Early  Childhood 
Education,  1990. 
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When  teachers  watch  children,  they  learn  about  the  child's: 

•  development  in  the  five  goal  areas  of  the  primary  program 

•  learning  styles 

•  learning  needs,  abilities,  and  interests 

•  problem-solving  strategies 

•  organizational  skills 

•  level  of  understanding 

•  prior  knowledge 

•  attitudes 

•  ability  to  work  as  an  individual  or  in  a  group 

•  initiative 

•  desire  to  learn 

•  likes  and  dislikes 

•  need  for  assistance  <     , } 
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Observation  of  children: 

•  is  the  most  significant  way  in  which  the  teacher 
learns  about  children,  how  they  learn,  and  how 
they  make  sense  of  their  world; 

•  is  based  on  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
children  and  the  characteristics  of  their  physical, 
emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  development; 

•  is  an  ongoing  and  natural  process  that  occurs  in 
daily  routines. 

To  ensure  that  observation  strategies  are  supportive 
of  learning,  consider  the  following: 

•  Observe  and  record  regularly  as  part  of  the  class- 
room routine;  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  daily 
work  plan. 

•  Observe  the  class  in  a  holistic  way  to  obtain  a 
general  sense  of  what  is  occurring.  There  may  be 
children  who  require  your  immediate  attention. 
Note  what  the  child  was  doing  that  attracted  your 
attention;  note  also  your  interaction  with  the 
child  and  the  response  to  that  exchange. 

•  Plan  for  focused  observations  of  specific  chil- 
dren. At  that  time:  clarify  to  yourself  what  it  is 
you  wish  to  observe  the  child  doing  or  what 
information  you  need  so  you  can  plan  appropri- 
ately for  the  child.  Choose  one  or  two  children  to 
observe  each  day. 

•  Explain  to  the  children  the  purpose  of  the  obser- 
vation. 

•  Choose  a  variety  of  settings  to  make  the  observa- 
tions (e.g.,  classroom,  library,  gym,  and  play- 
ground). Vary  the  times,  so  the  observation  is 
made  in  both  group  and  independent  work  situa- 
tions and  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

•  Record  the  behavior  of  the  child  as  close  to  the 
time  of  the  observation  as  possible. 
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•  Watch,  listen,  and  record  in  such  a  way  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  child's  learning. 

•  Check  to  ensure  recorded  observations  are  being 
collected  on  each  child  in  the  class. 


Note  as  many  observations  as  you  can  (in  your 
head  is  fine,  but  written  ones  help  tap  your 
memory  of  the  event).  When  in  doubt  about  your 
perception  of  a  child's  development,  make  and 
record  more  observations  or  enlist  the  support  of 
a  resource  teacher,  librarian,  or  principal. 

Plan  individual  conferencing  time  to  share  ob- 
servations and  listen  to  children's  observations 
about  themselves.  This  conference  should  help 
the  child  know  individual  strengths,  see  where 
growth  has  occurred,  and  where  to  focus  future 
effort. 

Observe  children  in  a  variety  of  settings:  class- 
room, library,  gym,  and  playground;  working 
with  others  and  working  alone; 

The  most  effective  kinds  of  observations  are: 

-  systematic, 

-  comprehensive, 

-  made  over  a  period  of  time,  and 

-  reflective  of  both  process  and  product. 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  and  examples  to  help  you  organize  for 
observing  children  are  offered  in  the  next  part  of  this  section.  The 
section  sets  out  to  answer  three  questions: 

♦  What  questions  do  I  ask  myself  when  I  observe  children?  Sample  focus 
questions  are  suggested  to  guide  your  observation  of  children  in  each  of  the 
goal  areas  of  the  primary  program  (see  Figure  5). 

♦  When  do  I  observe?  Examples  are  given  of  activities  and  experiences  in  the 
course  of  which  you  may  make  observations. 

♦  How  do  I  observe  children?  Sample  observational  formats  are  offered  for 
collecting  data  in  the  appendix  of  this  section. 


FIGURES 


Goals  of  the  Primary  Program 


"Don't  give  children 
analysis  paralysis .  .  .  but 
talk  about  how  they  will  do 
it  differently  next  time/' 

From  a  workshop  by 
Sylvia  Chard  and 
Lilian  Katz. 
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What  questions  do  I  ask  myself  when  I  observe  children? 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  help  you  focus  on  the  child's  development  toward  the  goals  of 
the  primary  program.  The  questions  will  help  you  assess,  evaluate,  and  report  on  each  child's  progress. 


ERIC 


Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 

Does  the  child: 

•  demonstrate  an  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
art,  drama,  and  music? 

•  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  sensory  experiences? 

•  demonstrate  an  ability  to  imagine  and  visualize? 

•  use  materials  appropriately? 

•  use  a  variety  of  materials/media  to  explore/ 
learn/represent  what  is  known? 

•  respond  to  performances  (drama,  plays,  dance, 
musical  performance,  other  children's  work)? 

•  demonstrate  confidence  in  and  acceptance  of 
his  or  her  own  creations? 

Emotional  and  Social  Development 

Does  the  child: 

•  cooperate  and  collaborate? 

•  demonstrate  play  (independent,  parallel, 
cooperative,  or  organized)? 

•  express  and  receive  empathy? 

•  accept  responsibility? 

•  make  alternate  choices  when  necessary? 

•  cope  with  change? 
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choose  appropriate  peer  models? 

consider  the  feelings  of  others  and  interact 
appropriately? 

deal  appropriately  with  the  emotions  of  others? 
take  emotional  risks? 
act  on  impulse? 
cry  easily? 

show  anger,  use  physical  force,  give  in? 
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Intellectual  Development 

Does  the  child: 

•  attend  to  the  task  at  hand? 

•  demonstrate  curiosity  and  ask  questions? 

•  apply  new  information? 

•  exhibit  listening  behaviors?  * 

•  apply  problem-solving  strategies  (define, 
gather,  analyze,  solve)? 

•  use  language  to  explore,  learn,  and  represent 
knowledge  and  understanding? 

•  use  language  to  communicate  effectively? 

•  involve  self  in  the  processes  of  reading  and 
writing? 

•  represent  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  ways? 

•  apply  thinking  skills,  strategies,  and  processes? 

•  demonstrate  reflective  thinking? 

•  show  joy  in  learning? 

Physical  Development  and  Well-Being 

Does  the  child: 

•  show  interest  in  and  participate  in  physical 
activity  and  movement? 

•  show  body  and  spatial  awareness? 

•  control  physical  movement  (freely,  hesitantly, 
awkwardly,  age-appropriately)? 

•  practice  good  nutritional  habits? 
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•  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
physical  fitness? 

•  work  cooperatively  and  collaboratively  in  a 
physical  activity  setting? 

•  handle  toys,  tools,  implements,  and  equipment 
appropriately? 

•  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
safety  in  a  variety  of  settings? 

•  show  care  and  respect  for  own  and  others1 
bodies? 

Development  of  Responsibility 

Does  the  child: 

•  show  sensitivity  to  other  living  things? 

•  show  a  tolerance  for  differing  opinions,  feel- 
ings, and  points  of  view? 

•  accept  differences  in  others  (appearances, 
customs,  and  habits)? 

•  appreciate  cultural  differences? 

•  show  pride  in  own  heritage? 

•  take  appropriate  action  without  adult  remind- 
ers? 

•  lead,  cooperate,  and  follow  as  appropriate? 

•  participate  in  decisions  made  by  the  group? 

•  assume  responsibility  when  given  directions? 

•  care  for  classroom  equipment? 

•  show  flexibility  when  dealing  with  change? 

•  appreciate  and  respect  the  environment? 
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When  do  I  observe? 

Experiences  and  activities  that  provide  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  children  occur  throughout  the 
day.  Recording  observable  behaviors  during  classroom  time  is  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's  daily 
routine.  In  order  to  get  into  the  habit  of  observing  and  recording  information,  you  need  to  find  and  create 
opportunities. 

Although  suggestions  for  observation  are  made  here  under  separate  goal  areas,  they  are  appropriate  across 
goal  areas.  (See  the  appendix  in  this  section  for  observation  forms  for  each  of  the  goal  areas.) 

You  can  use  at  least  three  types  of  observation  effectively: 

•  Time  Sampling:  Describe  behavior  sequences  in  detail  as  they  occur  within  a  given  period  of  time. 
From  these  observations,  you  may  discover  a  pattern  or  frequency  of  behavior. 

•  Event  Sampling:  Identify  a  specific  behavior  and  record  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  behavior  at 
predetermined  times  or  time  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

•  Anecdotal  Records:  Record  unexpected  behavior  or  incidents.  Records  are  descriptive,  objective,  and 
concise,  not  interpretations. 


Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 

Observations  may  occur  when  children  are: 

•  working  alone,  with  a  partner,  or  in  a  group; 

•  participating  in  art,  drama,  dance,  music,  or 
movement; 

•  using  materials; 

•  choosing  their  activities; 

•  responding  to  others'  performances  and 
creations;  and 

•  exploring,  learning,  or  representing  what 
they  know. 


Emotional  and  Social  Development 

Observations  may  occur  when  children  are: 

•  working  alone,  with  a  partner,  or  in  a  group; 

•  working  with  other  adults  or  with  younger  or 
older  children; 

•  asked  to  do  a  specific  task  involving  group 
cooperation,  e.g.,  lining  up; 

•  on  the  playground; 

•  in  transition  between  activities;  and 

•  entering  and  exiting  the  classroom,  bathroom, 
or  building. 
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Physical  Development  and  Weil-Being 

Observations  may  occur  when  children  are: 

•  working  alone,  with  a  partner  or  in  a  group; 

•  in  the  gymnasium,  out  of  doors,  in  classrooms, 
at  the  park  or  on  a  field  trip; 

•  handling  toys,  tools,  implements,  or  equipment; 

•  having  snacks,  at  recess,  at  lunch,  or  during 
free  time. 


Development  of  Responsibility 

Observations  may  occur  when  children  are: 

•  working  alone,  with  a  partner,  or  in  a  group; 

•  interacting  with  others  in  the  classroom  or  on 
the  playground,  with  and  without  supervision; 

•  responding  to  differing  opinions,  feelings,  or 
points  of  view; 

•  caring  for  classroom,  school,  or  own  their 
equipment;  and 

•  responding  when  others  need  assistance,  help, 
or  comfort. 


How  do  I  observe  children? 
Checklists 

Checklists  are  useful  in  planning,  monitoring,  and 
shaping  learning  in  the  classroom.  As  you  review 
the  patterns  that  emerge  from  your  observations  of 
children  in  the  classroom,  you  can  ensure  that  there 
is  a  balance  of  learning  experiences  across  all  goal 
areas.  Checklists  are  also  useful  for  gathering 
information  about  children's  learning.  They  are 
used  to  record  student  participation  in  the  various 
activities  and  to  monitor  specific  learnings. 

Make  sure  your  checklists 

•  focus  on  children; 

•  relate  to  program  goals; 

•  require  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  response  about 
specific  aspects  of  learning  components  of  the 
program; 

•  focus  on  only  one  item  or  aspect  at  a  time; 

•  accommodate  absolute  certainty,  not  degrees 
of  it; 

•  are  completed  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

•  are  not  used  as  reporting  devices. 
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Rating  Scales 

Scales  are  useful  for  gathering  information  about  children's  learning.  Scales  (see  appendix)  are  created 
according  to  predetermined  criteria.  They  recognize  that  learning  develops  along  a  continuum.  They  are 
just  as  subjective  as  checklists  and  anecdotal  comments. 


Scales  can  be  used  to  record  judgments  about: 

•  observable  features  of  a  performance; 

•  outcomes  which  focus  on  the  approach  to 
learning; 

•  independence  of  learning,  degrees  of  support 
needed; 

•  critical/evaluative  outcomes  in  terms  of  inde- 
pendence; and 

•  effectiveness  of  instructional  activities  and 
practices. 

In  designing  scales  for  use  in  the  primary'  class- 
room, consider  the  following: 

•  select  items  that  represent  important  learning; 

•  phrase  items  in  specific,  concrete,  behavioral 
terms; 

•  establish  clear  criteria  for  each  point  on  the 
scale; 

•  use  caution  in  the  number  of  judgments  you 
make; 

•  focus  on  the  positive  aspects  of  learning; 

•  provide  space  for  anecdotal  comments  to  round 
out  the  judgments  you  have  made;  and 

•  computer  software  may  facilitate  use. 


In  using  scales  in  the  classroom,  consider  the 
following: 

•  focus  only  on  behaviors/characteristics  being 
evaluated; 

•  let  children  know  expected  behaviors/charac- 
teristics of  performance; 

•  complete  the  scale  during  the  observation; 

•  be  consistent  in  your  judgments; 

•  when  uncertain,  create  additional  opportunities 
for  observation; 

•  discuss  progress  with  children  to  help  establish 
realistic  goals; 

•  rating  scales  are  not  appropriate  for  reporting; 
and 

•  rating  scales  need  to  focus  on  individual 
progress,  rather  than  on  comparing  children. 
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Anecdotal  Records 

Anecdotal  records  offer  potentially  the  richest  descriptions  of  children's 
behavior.  They  are  a  flexible  means  of  recording  many  observations  over  a 
period  of  time.  They  consider  the  many  aspects  or  dimensions  of  a  child's 
learning-whether  learnings  and  behaviors  are  specific  and  particular  or  general 
and  global-and  are,  thus,  a  comprehensive  source  of  assessment. 

In  using  this  method  of  recordingdata,  you  will  want  to  develop  techniques  that 
refle  t  your  own  organizational  needs.  Some  possible  ways  to  keep  anecdotal 
records  include: 

•  index  cards  with  records  stored  in  a  file  box; 

•  cardex  files  such  as  nurses  use  to  record  patient  information; 

•  pages  in  a  loose  leaf  binder  with  pages  indexed  for  each  child; 

•  at-a-glance  sheets  with  one  space  for  each  child,  using  post-it  notes;  and 

•  computer  software  programs. 


Lilian  Katz.  From  a 
workshop  by  Katz  and 
Sylvia  Chard,  1992. 


'Too  much  evaluation 
makes  children  look  over 
their  shoulders  all  the  time, 
like  pulling  up  plants  to  see 
how  the  roots  arc  growing. 
We  want  children  10  live 
with  self-confidence  and 
interest  in  the  world 
outside  themselves" 
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Collecting  Authentic  Evidence  through 
Children's  Products 


"Primary  classrooms 
that  routinely  provide  many 
opportunities  for  children  to 
choose,  to  decide  on 
matters  of  substance,  are 
places  where  children  have 
greater  opportunities 
to  increase  their 
personal  power." 

Selma  Wasserman, 
Serious  Players  in  the 
Primary  Classroom,  1988, 
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What  children  produce  in  their  learning  provides  the  third  major  source  of 
evidence  on  which  teachers  assess  and  evaluate  learning  (see  Assessment  and 
Evaluation).  Each  drawing,  painting,  construction,  map,  or  piece  of  writing  a 
child  creates  is  a  representation  of  that  child's  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  world.  Looking  at  samples  of  children's  products  reveals  patterns  of 
growth  and  change  over  time.  These  samples,  complemented  by  the  teacher's 
notes  on  observations  of  the  processes  used  and  records  of  conversations  and 
conferences,  are  effective  in  demonstrating  and  guiding  student  progress. 

It  is  useful  to  keep  an  individual  portfolio  for  each  child  for  this  purpose.  The 
portfolio  is  a  collection,  sampling,  and  interpretation  of  a  child's  products, 
observations,  and  other  activities.  A  portfolio  of  a  child's  work  provides 
documentation  that  the  child  is  growing  and  developing;  it  provides  a  broad, 
comprehensive  source  of  assessment  information  of  what  a  child  can  do.  A 
child's  portfolio  also  provides  the  teacher  with  a  base  line  from  which  to  plan 
new  learning  for  that  child. 

Many  kinds  of  data  can  be  included  in  each  child's  portfolio.  Inviting  children 
to  share  in  deciding  what  is  included  in  the  portfolio  is  important;  it  helps 
children  make  increasingly  critical  choices  about  their  work  and  helps  them 
learn  the  process  of  self-evaluation.  Examples  may  include: 

1^—]    •  writing  folders,  e.g.,  showing  development  of  writing 
over  a  period  of  time; 

•  audio  tapes  of  conversations,  conferences,  or  oral 
readings; 

•  reading  logs  of  stories  read  and  responses  to  them; 

•  photographs  documenting  examples  of  projects; 

•  video  tapes  showing  interaction  with  learning  materi- 
als and  with  peers; 

•  learning  logs  developing  self-evaluations  of  own 
learning; 

•  anecdotal  records,  e.g.,  notes  about  conferences  or 
observed  behavior;  and 

•  writing  logs  and  journals. 
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The  collections  show  a  wide  range  of  things  children 
can  do  such  as: 

•  writing 

•  reading 

•  constructing 

•  painting 

•  drawing 

•  graphing 

•  making  maps 

•  building 

•  modeling 

•  calculating 

•  computer  skills 

•  self-evaluating 

The  child's  portfolio  may  be  more  than  just  a  file 
folder.  Consider  these  possibilities: 

•  boxes 

•  scrapbooks 

•  photo  albums 

•  binders 

•  videos 

•  audio  tapes 

•  computer  disks 

The  portfolio  is  also  a  rich  source  for  information 
sharing  with  parents.  At  parent  conferences,  you 
can  invite  children  to  talk  about  their  representations 
and  products,  showing  what  they  have  learned.  A 
portfolio  illustrates  specifically,  concretely,  and 
graphically  all  the  things  a  child  is  doing  in  school. 
It  provides  parents  with  an  overview  of  the  many 
types  of  representations  of  children's  learning.  It 
helps  parents  understand  the  idea  of  formative 
assessment;  it  reinforces  the  idea  of  learning  as  a 
collaborative  process  and  it  reinforces  the  notion  of 
continuous  learning,  as  children's  development  is 
described  and  new  learnings  are  related  to  previous 
ones. 


When  parents  look  at  their  child's  portfolio  collec- 
tion, it  is  helpful  for  them  to: 

•  appreciate  what  their  child  can  do  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  do; 

•  look  for  growth  over  time; 

•  talk  to  the  child  and  the  teacher  about  the  collec- 
tion; and 

•  use  the  widely  held  expectations  to  help  under- 
stand the  child's  progress. 

Besides  looking  at  what  children  produce,  teachers 
need  to  look  at  the  process  of  how  children  do 
things.  By  watching  children  as  they  play  and  work, 
teachers  learn  about  how  children  do  things  and 
what  their  learning  needs  are.  This  information  is 
used  to  make  plans  to  help  children  continue  with 
their  learning. 


"The  [National  Panel  Resource! 
group  considered  several  techniques 
of  assessing  the  performance  and 
achievement  of  young  children  and 
recommended  that,  by  1995, 
all  schools  incorporate  observations  by 
teachers  and  performance  portfolios 
in  the  assessment  and  evaluation 
of  young  children" 

National  Goals  Panel  Resource  (1991).  Interim  report: 
Readiness  for  School.  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Governor's 
Association.  In  SACUS  (1991).  The  Portfolio  and  Its  Use: 
Developmental^  Appropriate  Assessment  of  Young  Chil- 
dren. Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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"Assessment  and  teaching 
should  go  hand-in-hand 
in  the  classroom,  with 
each  informing  the  other. 

Assessment  for 
instruction  therefore 
should  be  continuous. 
Furthermore,  in  order 
for  assessment  and 
teaching  to  work  together, 
each  should  resemble 
the  other.  To  know  whether 
or  not  a  young  child 
learned  from  a  particular 
classroom  activity, 
teachers  use  an  assessment 
procedure  that  resembles  or 
is  an  integral  part  of 
the  activity  itself." 

W.  H.  Teale, 
The  Elementary 
School  Journal,  1988. 
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Collecting  Authentic  Evidence  through 
Conversations  and  Conferences 

. . .  with  children 

Children  reveal  what  they  think  and  know  through  their  talk.  Of  course,  a 
child's  learning  will  precede  his  or  her  ability  to  talk  about  it  (e.g.,  a  child  may 
know  a  concept  but  not  be  able  to  explain  it  or  be  proficient  at  doing  something 
but  not  be  able  to  talk  about  it). 

Never  the  less,  conversation,  dialogue,  and  conferences  between  teacher  and 
child  provide  the  teacher  with  a  wealth  of  information  about  the  child  and  his 
or  her  learning.  This  ongoing  dialogue  helps  the  teacher  teach  by  helping  the 
child  clarify,  extend,  and  enhance  thinking  and  learning. 

Talking  and  listening  to  children  offer  new  insights  into  their  learning.  The  best 
way  to  find  out  about  a  child's  thinking  is  to  ask  the  child.  This  talk  is  essential 
for  parents  and  teachers  as  they  plan  for  the  individual  needs  of  each  child  at 
home  and  at  school. 

When  talking  with  and  listening  to  children  in  school,  teachers  use  the 
information  to: 

•  help  clarify  thinking; 

•  assist  children  to  think  about  their  own  learning; 

•  help  achieve  new  levels  of  understanding; 

•  facilitate  self-evaluation; 

•  make  children  feel  their  ideas  and  opinions  are  valued; 

•  help  children  appreciate  progress  and  set  future  goals; 

•  build  positive  teacher-child  relationships;  and 

•  lead  children  to  become  self-directed  learners. 

Conversations  with  children  need  to  be  part  of  everyday  activities  in  the  home 
and  classroom.  Conversations  enhance  learning  in  two  ways.  They  let  the 
listener  in  on  someone  else's  thinking  and  provide  the  opportunity  to  compare 
and  confirm  perceptions.  As  well,  they  allow  the  speaker  to  refine  and  clarify 
thinking  by  putting  thoughts  into  words. 
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The  social  nature  of  learning  is  supported  as  teachers  talk  with  children  and 
plan  activities  where  children  talk  with  one  another.  Talking  about  what  they 
have  done  and  are  attempting  to  do  is  necessary  if  children  are  to  learn  the  skills 
of  self-evaluation.  The  teacher's  job  is  to  respond  and  help  others  learn  to 
respond  constructively  so  ideas  and  projects  can  be  shared  with  the  goal  of 
improving  learning.  It  is  through  this  process  children  learn  to  value  what  they 
do.  The  affirmation  gained  through  such  interaction  helps  develop  the  confidence 
essential  for  setting  personal  goals. 

Conferences  may  take  a  variety  of  formats.  Each 
has  its  particular  uses  and  advantages.  Examples 
include  individual,  paired,  and  small  group 
conferences  with  the  teacher  helping  children 
develop  the  concepts  of  cooperative  and 
collaborative  planning  and  learning.  Peer 
conferencing  is  another  useful  strategy  (e.g., 
students  working  together  on  a  writing  task 
promotes  collaborative  thinking  as  they  discuss 
and  suggest  ideas  and  strategies  for  the  shared 
composition  of  a  text). 

You  may  find  it  useful  to  keep  conference  logs 
in  which,  following  a  conference,  you  record 
highlights,  special  notes,  and  reminders  for  the 
next  conference  (see  the  appendix  in  this  section). 


. . .  with  parents 

Talking  and  listening  to  parents  offers  insights  into  their  child's  learning. 
Parents  are  familiar  with  their  child's  interests,  dispositions,  and  special  talents. 
Information  may  be  collected  from  parents  through: 

•  informal  conversations;  i.e.,  at  transition  times; 

•  formal  conferences  (see  Communicating  Children's  Progress,  page  45); 

•  interviews  and  surveys; 

•  parent  observations  of  their  child  at  home;  and 

•  parent  selection  of  work  samples  from  home  which  may  become  part  of  the 
child's  portfolio. 
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Parents  should  be  invited  to  become  partners  in  their  child's  education.  This  means  that  teachers  and  parents 
do  an  equal  share  of  listening  and  talking.  Parents'  perceptions  of  their  child  are  valuable  and  useful  to 
school  personnel  in  planning  the  child's  learning  program.  Consider  asking  parents: 

•  What  are  your  hopes  for  your  child  as  he  or  she  begins  school? 

•  Do  you  have  any  concerns  about  your  child's  development? 

•  What  are  your  child's  interests?  How  does  he  or  she  spend  time  at  home? 

•  What  are  your  child's  special  talents? 

•  What  do  you  enjoy  most  about  your  child? 

•  Are  there  behaviors  which  we  can  work  on  together?  Parents  and  teachers  must  agree  upon  consistent 
techniques  when  working  on  specific  behaviors. 

•  In  what  ways  can  school  personnel  support  your  family  (e.g.,  introducing  new  families,  providing  names 
for  car  pools,  baby-sitting,  contracting  appropriate  family  services  organizations)? 


Organizing  the  Assessment  Evidence 

Assessment  and  evaluation  are  ongoing  to  allow  the  teacher  to  make  informed  decisions  about  a  child's 
learning  needs  and  to  plan  appropriate  activities.  A  variety  of  time  management  and  organizational 
strategies  will  facilitate  the  process.  All  teachers  have  their  own  ways  of  organizing  information  collected 
about  students.  Records  of  observations  may  include  anecdotal  comments,  checklists,  and  rating  scales. 
When  checklists  and  rating  scales  are  used  to  record  observations  for  a  group  of  children,  the  information 
can  be  transferred  to  individual  student  portfolios.  Portfolios  may  also  include  recorded  information 
collected  after  individual,  in-depth  observations.  In  addition,  portfolios  may  include  notes  or  records  from 
individual  or  group  conferences  as  well  as  audio  and  video  tapes.  An  interpretation  should  accompany 
portfolio  collections  to  aid  in  communicating  information. 

The  teacher  also  collects  samples  of  the  products  children  create.  These  may  include  children's  writing, 
art  work,  photographs  (e.g.,  of  models  or  other  two-  and  three-dimensional  representations),  audio  tapes 
(e.g.,  of  oral  presentations  or  reading),  and  computer  disks.  The  teacher  and  child  may  negotiate  on  what 
samples  are  kept,  and  they  may  collaborate  on  how  and  where  samples  will  be  stored,  thus  helping  the  child 
become  a  responsible  partner  in  the  evaluation  process.  The  teacher  has  opportunities  to  observe  children 
through  dramatic  play  and  regular  activities  in  the  classroom  (projects,  group  work,  centers,  and  other 
learning  activities).  As  children  work  and  play,  the  teacher  carries  out  incidental  observations  and 
conversations.  In  addition,  the  teacher  plans  for  formal,  in-depth  observations  and  conferences.  Many 
teachers  find  formal  observations  and  conferences  more  manageable  when  they  observe  or  conference 
with  no  more  than  one  or  two  children  per  day.  The  purpose  of  both  informal  and  planned  observation  and 
conferencing  is  to  ensure  that  all  children  receive  ongoing  assessment  and  feedback. 
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Technology  to  Assist  with  Record-Keeping  and  Planning 

The  computer  is  an  effective  tool  for  planning  assessment  and  evaluation  and  for  record-keeping  in  the 
primary  program.  If  you  use  a  computer,  take  care  to  select  flexible  and  appropriate  software. 

The  ideal  software  can  be  used  to  not  only  store  information  but  also  to  call  up  and  review  that  information 
on  the  basis  of  the  goals,  focus  questions,  and  learning  descriptors  of  the  primary  program.  This  makes 
it  easier  for  teachers  to  track  progress  and  to  create  summaries  of  learning  for  individual  children  as  for 
the  whole  class.  This,  in  turn,  helps  teachers  to  plan  and  report. 

A  good  software  program: 

•  features  easy  ways  to  place  and  view  information  from  anywhere  within  the  program; 

•  is  able  to  record  both  demographic  and  learning  development  information  for  each  student; 

•  is  able  to  record  anecdotal  information; 

•  allows  students  to  enter  certain  types  of  information  on  their  own; 

•  automatically  dates  each  entry; 

•  provides  prompts  for  input  about  children  who  have  not  had  comments  recorded  for  a  certain  time 
period; 

•  contains  appropriate  security  features;  and 

•  features  easy  ways  to  place  and  view  information  from  anywhere  within  the  program. 

To  allow  the  most  effective  use  of  information  about  children,  software  should  be  able  to: 

•  organize  information  in  a  variety  of  ways; 

•  help  with  reporting. 

Software  that  can  reorganize  student  information  in  ways  that  are  meaningful  to  you  will  provide  a 
valuable  saving  of  time.  Software  that  stores  great  quantities  of  text  but  d^es  not  provide  much 
organization  tends  to  increase  teacher  time  spent  reading  and  rereading  to  find  appropriate  information. 

Ideally,  a  system  should  be  able  to  provide  a  concise,  possibly  visual  or  symbolic  representation  or 
summary  of  the  information  desired.  From  the  summary,  you  should  be  able  to  refer  to  a  more  complete 
set  of  information. 
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As  an  example,  when  planning  an  activity  in  intellectual  development/language 
arts,  you  may  request  a  summary  for  a  particular  child  and  find  the  child  is 
moving  from  functional  toward  conventional  spelling.  You  may  call  up 
samples  of  the  child's  writing,  recent  anecdotes  about  the  child,  exemplars  of 
different  types  of  children's  writing,  a  visually-coded  class  list  indicating 
which  other  children  are  also  moving  from  functional  to  conventional  spelling, 
a  set  of  learning  descriptors  that  relate  to  conventional  spelling  and  a  list  of 
available  learning  resources.  At  reporting  time,  you  may  choose  to  review 
summaries  for  each  child  within  the  five  goals  and  then  call  up  a  more  detailed 
listing  of  some  aspects  of  that  information. 

Whether  you  organize  assessment  and  evaluation  information  with  the  use  of 
technology  or  some  other  means,  you  must  be  comfortable  with  the  method 
selected. 


Summative  Evaluation 


Encouraging  children  to 
represent  in  a  variety  of 
ways  facilitates  their 
building  on  what  they  can 
dot  and  helps  them  to  gain 
the  confidence  necessary 
to  acquire  new  skills 
and  processes. 


In  the  primary  program,  summative  evaluation  is 
intended  to  describe  what  the  child  can  do.  A 
wealth  of  information  is  collected  in  the  course  of 
the  teaching-learning  process.  From  this  body  of 
information,  the  teacher,  ideally  in  collaboration 
with  the  child,  selects  and  prepares  information 
to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  summative  evaluation. 
Summative  evaluation  may  be  used  to  prepare 
for  reporting  and  for  recording  progress  in  each 
of  the  goal  and  curriculum  areas.  Summative 
evaluation  is  comprised  of  a  range  of  assessment 
evidence  from  a  variety  of  sources  including: 


♦  observational  records; 

♦  notes  on  converse*  ns  and  conferences;  and 

♦  samples  of  products,  chosen  by  the  teacher  and  child  in  collaboration,  that 
demonstrate  what  a  child  can  do  (e.g.,  a  video  recording  of  a  child's  oral 
presentation). 
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Ways  of  Viewing  Children's  Learning 

The  model,  Ways  of  Viewing  Children s  Learning,  (Figure  6)  provides  a  variety 
of  perspectives  teachers  may  use  to  reflect  on  and  make  decisions  about 
children  and  their  learning  needs.  The  model  shows  the  connection  between 
curriculum  and  assessment.  It  also  shows  the  interrelatedness  of  the  program 
goals,  focus  questions,  learning  dimensions,  and  descriptions  of  children's 
learning.  These  ways  of  looking  at  children's  learning  provide  a  starting  point 
for  assessment  and  evaluation.  These  ways  of  viewing  children's  learning 
comprise  the  following: 

•  The  program  goals  and  foundation  statements  assist  teach- 
ers to  plan  experiences  that  honor  and  acknowledge  the 
total  development  of  the  learner. 

•  The  focus  questions  identify  observable  behaviors  or 
outcomes  that  may  indicate  the  child's  development  in 
each  of  the  goal  areas.  The  focus  questions  help  the 
teacher  achieve  a  global  view  of  the  child's  progress. 

•  The  descriptions  of  learning  outline  the  widely  held 
expectations  of  children's  learning  in  each  of  the  curricu- 
lum areas.  They  allow  the  teacher  to  view  a  child's 
learning  in  the  context  of  the  curriculum. 

•  The  learning  dimensions  help  the  teacher  to  focus  on  the  wholeness  of  the 
child's  learning.  Examining  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  provides  a 
broader  and  more  balanced  view  of  the  child's  learning  than  the  traditional 
focus  on  knowledge  alone. 

As  teachers  share  the  experience  of  the  primary  program  with  their  children, 
they  will  refine  and  build  on  these  suggestions.  Viewing  what  children  can  do 
in  a  variety  of  ways  enhances  the  quality  of  communication  about  each  child's 
learning  and  development. 
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FIGURE  6 


Ways  of  Viewing 
Children's  Learning 
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education  are  implicit  in  the  primary  program 
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Program  Goals 


In  the  primary  program,  assessment  and  evaluation  center  on  the  child.  In  order 
to  gain  a  balanced  picture  of  the  child's  learning,  all  assessment  and  evaluation 
begins  and  ends  with  the  broad  perspective  offered  by 
the  goals  and  foundation  statements  of  the  program. 
To  enhance  this  holistic  view  of  the  child,  the 
teacher  may  need  to  examine  aspects  of  the  child's 
learning  from  other  perspectives  or  at  other  levels 
of  specificity.  The  model,  Ways  of  Viewing 
Children's  Learning.  (Figure  6)  provides  teachers 
with  some  avenues  to  articulate  and  substantiate  the 
intuitive  understanding  developed  through  daily 
interaction  with  the  child.  Ultimately,  it  is  essential  to  return  to  the  goals  of  the 
program  in  order  to  put  the  assessment  and  evaluation  information  acquired 
into  the  context  of  the  child's  total  development. 


Focus  Questions 

The  focus  questions  provide  a  framework  which  helps  teachers  link  the 
learning  experiences  in  the  classroom  to  the  goals  of  the  primary  program. 

  Focus  questions  may  be 

thought  of  as  a  way  of 
identifying 
"outcomes"*  tied  to 
children's  learning. 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS 


They  help  the  teacher  examine  a  child's  learning  in  the  context  of  the  goals  of 
the  primary  program.  Reflecting  on  these  focus  questions  helps  the  teacher 
identify  observable  behaviors  (outcomes)  to  document  for  each  child.  The 
teacher  may  use  the  focus  questions  to  link  behaviors  demonstrated  by  the  child 
in  each  goal  area  to  learning  activities  and  experiences.  For  example,  the  focus 
question,  "How  does  the  child  create  in  a  variety  of  forms?"  may  be  linked  with 
classroom  activities  by  asking,  "In  what  different  forms  has  the  child  created?" 
(Possible  ways  include  writing  a  story  or  letter,  making  a  map,  composing  a 
song,  creating  a  game,  using  equipment  in  the  gym,  constructing  a  block 
model).  The  focus  questions  are  interdependent  and  interrelated  and  may  be 
used  in  an  integrated  way. 

The  focus  questions  on  the  following  pages  are  presented  under  the  five 
program  goal  areas. 


"The  Outcomes  Driven 
Developmental  Model 
approach  to  school  reform 
holds  great  potential . . . 
[however}  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  achieve  the  goal  of 
systemic  adoption  of 
DAP  [Developmentally 
Appropriate  Practice! . 
As  long  as  change  is 
driven  by  narrowly  defined, 
easily  measurable  out- 
comes, we  will  continue  to 
see  perpetuation  of  drill 
and  practice,  skili-based 
curriculum." 

Sue  Bredekamp. 
Quality  Outcomes 
Driven  Education,  1991 . 


*For  a  discussion  the  ODDM  and  Developmentally  Appropriate  Education,  see  Bredekamp.  Sue. 
(October  1991).  ODDM  and  Developmentally  Appropriate  Early  Childhood  Education:  The  Problem 
of  the  Match,  Quality  Outcomes  Driven  Education,  (pp.  45-5  D.  n  _ 
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Aesthetic  and  Artistic 
Development 

How  does  the  child: 

•  enjoy  the  arts  and  display  an  increasing  sense 
of  aesthetics? 

•  respond  and  create  in  a  variety  of  forms? 

•  value  artistic  and  aesthetic  endeavors? 


"A  child  must  know  first   Emotional  and  Social  Development 

that  they  are  valued  before 
they  are  evaluated. 
Advice  or  suggestion  can 
be  more  readily  received 
from  people  who 
you  know  value  you." 


How  does  the  child: 


accept  and  respect  self  and  others? 


From  a  conversation  with 
Sylvia  Chard,  quoted 
with  permission. 


demonstrate  an  ability  to  get  along  with  others? 
make  appropriate  choices? 


"We  want  to  know  that 
the  children's  mistakes 
and  errors  of  judgment  in 
the  classroom  are 
not  serious  events. 
Mistakes  can  become 
interesting  opportunities 
for  learning." 

From  a  workshop 
by  Lilian  Kat;:  and 
Sylvia  Chard,  quoted 
with  permission. 


ERiC  as 


Intellectual  Development 

How  does  the  child: 

•  demonstrate  a  curious  and  inquiring  attitude? 

•  generate  and  communicate  ideas? 

•  represent  thinking  in  a  variety  of  ways? 

•  reflect  upon  and  talk  about  own  thinking? 

•  apply  problem-solving  strategies  (i.e.,  define  a  problem  and  gather  informa- 
tion, options,  and  ideas;  organize,  analyze,  and  arrive  at  a  solution)? 

•  demonstrate  the  development  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  in  the 
curriculum  areas? 
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Physical  Development  and 
Well-Being 


How  does  the  child: 

♦  respect  and  care  for  his  or  her  body? 

♦  demonstrate  an  increasing  repertoire  and  degree 
of  interest  and  skill  in  physical  activity? 

♦  show  awareness  of  and  practice  good  nutrition 
and  safety? 


Development  of  Responsibility 


How  does  the  child: 

♦  demonstrate  a  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  world 
beyond  him  or  herself  and  his  or  her  relationship  to  it? 

♦  relate  to  others,  both  to  individuals  and  groups? 

♦  respond  to  environmental  concerns  and  begin  to  act  upon  them? 


"Children  often  respond 
and  do  what  is  asked  of 
them  out  of  respect  and 
the  need  to  please  adults. 
This  occurs  even  when 
it  is  a  detriment  to 
their  well-being." 

Steve  Wilson,  Carolyn 
Linster,  Becky  Banks,  and 
Judy  Thietje. 
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Learning  Dimensions 


i  The  CHILD  and  the 

LEARNING 
EXPERIENCE 


vejmingdimcn^on,.^.      As  children  are  engaged  in  meaningful  experiences  that  incorporate 

interaction,  discussion,  and  reflection,  they  have  opportunities  to 


develop  a  broad  spectrum  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  that 
|  comprise  the  learning  dimensions  (see  table  on  facing  page). 
J  Children  are  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  experiences 
so  they  can  develop  their  thinking,  their  capabilities,  and  extend 


^       KNOWLEDGE  SO  incy  t;an  ucvciup  mc 

^ftnujwt.  wo^aoiTP*0       their  repertoire  of  knowing. 

The  openness  of  the  teacher  to  new  ideas  and  the  modeling  of  and  appreciating  other  points  of  view  help 
children  to  develop  their  own  sense  of  personal  meaning.  The  teacher's  sensitivity  in  helping  children 
reflect  on  their  thinking  encourages  them  to  build  open,  positive  attitudes  and  helps  them  be  more  disposed 
to  accepting,  appreciating,  and  embracing  new  learning  experiences. 

Involving  children  in  activities  which  have  value  and  relevance  in  the  classroom  and  the  world  beyond 
is  fundamental  to  the  development  of  significant  learning.  Having  a  purpose  for  doing  an  activity  provides 
the  motivation  which  leads  the  child  to  persevere  with  the  task.  For  example,  the  need  to  communicate 
is  what  motivates  the  child  to  reach  beyond  present  abilities  and  develop  an  increasing  repertoire  of 
capabilities.  Encouraging  children  to  represent  in  a  variety  of  ways  facilitates  their  building  on  what  they 
can  do  and  helps  them  to  gain  the  confidence  necessary  to  acquire  new  skills  and  processes. 

By  honoring  the  child  as  a  learner  and 
collaborating  with  the  child  to  create  a 
climate  of  inquiry,  teachers  help  children 
build  on  what  they  know  and  invite  them 
to  seek  new  knowledge.  By  negotiating 
a  curriculum  based  on  children' s  interests, 
the  joy  of  learning  and  the  wonder  of 
knowledge  become  the  vehicle  which 
carry  children  beyond  knowledge  and 
into  the  world  of  understanding. 


:RLC 
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Aspects  of  the  Learning  Dimensions 


Attitudes  and 
Dispositions 

Skills  and  Processes 

Knowledge  and 
Understanding 

Self-respect 
Self-confidence 

Thinking 
Communicating 

Factual,  conceptual  and  proce- 
dural knowledge  of  the  natural 
world. 

Self-motivation 
Curiosity 

Representing 
Quantitative  reasoning 

Factual,  conceptual  and  proce- 
dural knowledge  of  human 
creative  endeavor. 

Respect  for  others 
Cooperation 

Information  processing 
Problem- solving 

Factual,  conceptual  and  proce- 
dural knowledge  of  relevant 
social  systems. 

Responsibility 

Decision-making 

Attention  to  accuracy 

Interpersonal  development 

Persistence 

Life  management 

Adapted  from  Year  2000:  A  Framework  for  Learning  and  Dimensions  of  Thinking  (ASCD,  1992), 
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The  attitudes  and  dispositions  learning  dimension  refers  to  developing  attitudes 
related  to: 

•  valuing  oneself  as  a  person  of  dignity  and  ability  (i.e.,  self-respect); 

•  having  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  cope  and  succeed  (i.e.,  self-confi- 
dence); 

•  being  motivated  to  work  toward  personal  and 
shared  goals  (i.e.,  self-motivation); 

•  being  motivated  to  inquire,  to  ask  questions,  to 
seek  answers,  and  to  learn  (i.e.,  curiosity); 

•  valuing  the  individuality  of  others  and  respect- 
ing their  rights  (i.e.,  respect  for  others); 

•  being  motivated  to  work  cooperatively  with 
others  (i.e.,  cooperative  attitude);  and 

•  being  motivated  to  take  responsibility  for  one's 
self  and  for  others  (i.e.,  personal  and  social  respon- 
sibility). 

The  skills  and  processes  learning  dimension  refers  to  developing  abilities  to: 

•  thinking  critically,  creatively,  and  reflectively  (i.e.,  thinking  skills); 

•  communicating  clearly  with  others  using  oral  and  written  language  as  well 
as  other  symbol  systems  such  as  mathematics  and  graphic  representations 
(i.e.,  communication  skills); 

•  representing  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  forms  such  as  drama,  dance,  sculp- 
ture, and  construction  (i.e.,  representing); 

•  reasoning  quantitatively  in  terms  of  quantity  relationships,  probability, 
proportionality,  and  scale  (i.e.,  quantitative  reasoning  skills); 

•  accessing,  evaluating,  organizing,  and  applying  information  effectively 
(i.e.,  information  processing  skills); 
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•  selecting  and  using  information  to  develop  solutions  to  problems  (i.e., 
problem-solving  skills); 

•  using  appropriate  criteria  to  select  from  possible  alternatives  and  make 
decisions  (i.e.,  decision-making  skills); 

•  interacting  with  others  in  appropriate  ways  (i.e.,  interpersonal  skills);  and 

•  functioning  productively  in  the  everyday  world,  including  the  world  of 
work  (e.g.,  life  management  skills). 


The  knowledge  and  understanding  learning  dimension  refers  to  developing 
basic  understandings  of: 

•  the  natural  world  and  its  operation,  and  the  principles  with  which  we 
organize  our  knowledge  about  it  (i.e.,  knowledge  of  natural  systems); 

•  the  processes  and  examples  of  human  creative  endeavor,  such  as  literature, 
visual  and  performing  arts,  and  construction  of  social  and  natural  science 
theory  (i.e.,  knowledge  of  creative  processes  and  products);  and 

•  the  diversity  and  the  workings  of  American  social  systems  (i.e.,  knowledge 
of  family,  neighborhood,  and  community). 
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,  .Knowl«ife  A*™*  Oaddrw      How  Tb*y  U*r»  • 


i 
I 


Descriptors 


9 


Descriptions  of  Children's  Learning  are  made  up  of  sets  of  descriptors 
which  provide  the  widely  held  expectations  for  children's  learning  in 
each  particular  curriculum  area  (see  Widely  Held  Expectations  in  the 
appendix). 


The  descriptors: 


•  are  the  link  between  curriculum  and  assessment  and  evaluation; 


I 

K 


*  Crnta  education,  home  economic*,  nd  buiincu 


•  outline  the  continuum  of  widely  held  expectations  for  all  children 
in  the  context  of  which  an  individual  child's  learning  may  be 
viewed; 


•Knowladjc  About  Qilctaco  md  Ht«  They  Leun 


•  provide  a  developmental  view  of  growth  :hat  is  cumulative  (though  not  necessarily  sequential); 

•  are  set  out  in  terms  of  observable  behaviors  and  representations  of  learning; 

•  reflect  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  within  the  primary  program; 

•  provide  a  broad-based  continuum  of  known  and  observable  learnings  and  behaviors; 

•  describe  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge; 

•  are  a  valuable  planning  and  reporting  resource  for  the  teacher;  and 

•  are  a  starting  point  for  describing  and  inteipreting  authentic  evidence  rather  than  a  checklist  or  finite 
set  of  learnings. 

The  information  in  the  child's  portfolio  can  be  set  out  in  terms  of  the  focus  questions,  learning  dimensions, 
and/or  descriptors  for  each  goal  A  child's  developmental  level  is  indicated  by  the  descriptors  that  describe 
the  majority  of  the  child's  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  in  the  curriculum  areas.  For  example,  a  child 
may  be  described  as  an  "early  reader"  when  the  descriptors  which  describe  progress  are  predominantly 
in  the  "early"  range.  Since  learning  and  development  occur  on  many  fronts  at  the  same  time,  a  child y 
well  demonstrate  behaviors  described  as  emergent  and  fluent  simultaneously.  Some  teachers  have  found 
that  computer  software  programs  may  be  useful  for  managing  or  recording  information  regarding  what 
the  child  can  do  in  relation  to  the  descriptors. 

Using  the  descriptors  as  a  resource,  the  teacher  may  make  decisions  about  which  curricular  areas  the  child 
is  enjoying  success  and  which  curricular  areas  the  child  is  exhibiting  learning  needs.  The  descriptors  help 
the  teacher  determine  in  which  curriculum  areas  the  child  needs  encouragement,  clarification,  support, 
and  further  assessment. 
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Communicating  Children's  Progress 


One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  assessment  and  evaluation  is  to  provide  meaningful  information  about 
the  child.  Parents  are  traditionally  the  audience  we  envision  when  we  talk  about  communication.  The 
strategies  we  develop  to  enhance  parent  communication  can  be  used  or  adapted  to  communicate  with: 

•  children; 

•  parents; 

•  counselors; 

•  community  health  personnel; 

•  specialist  teachers  (e.g.,  music,  library,  physical  education,  Chapter  I,  teachers  of  children  with  hearing 
or  visual  impairments); 

•  para-professionals;  and 

•  district  personnel. 

The  teacher  facilitates  and  enhances  communication  with  parents  regarding  their  child's  progress  by 
reporting  to  them  in  many  different  ways.  Just  as  children  are  enabled  when  we  honor  the  ways  in 
which  they  best  learn,  so  we  invite  parents  to  be  authentic  partners  in  their  child's  education  when 
we  use  a  variety  of  ways  to  report  to  them  about  their  child's  progress.  Some  ways  of  reporting 
progress  are: 

•  informal  dialogue; 

•  newsletters,  e.g.,  "This  week  we  studied  "; 

•  telephone  calls; 

•  notes  to  parents; 

•  sending  home  samples  of  children's  work; 

•  sharing  children's  self-evaluations; 

•  home  visits  by  the  teacher  and  classroom  visits  by  the  parents; 

•  conferences; 


report  cards;  and 
portfolios. 
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Anecdotal  comments  provide  specific,  detailed  information  on  the  child's  continuing  progress  and 
development.  Although  checklists  are  useful  to  teachers  as  a  way  of  organizing  or  analyzing  information, 
they  are  not  appropriate  as  reporting  devices.  Checklists  tend  to  fragment  evaluation  and  to  focus  it  on 
isolated  (and  sometimes  less  important)  bits  and  pieces  of  the  whole.  They  fail  to  indicate  the  relative 
importance  of  each  item  to  the  others  and  to  the  whole.  They  tend  to  draw  attention  to  what  the  child  has 
not  accomplished,  rather  than  reporting  and  building  on  what  the  child  can  do. 

The  assessment  evidence  routinely  collected  by  the  teacher,  the  focus  questions,  the  goals,  and  the 
descriptions  of  children's  learning  are  all  resources  the  teacher  uses  in  preparing  to  write  an  anecdotal 
report  or  conduct  conference.  As  the  purpose  of  all  communication  with  parents  is  to  be  as  informative 
as  possible  and  to  enable  their  child,  it  is  more  meaningful  to  report  the  child's  progress  in  terms  of  actual 
classroom  events  and  occurrences  rather  than  through  the  language  of  the  learning  descriptors  and  focus 
questions.  Moreover,  when  the  teacher  uses  authentic  examples  of  the  child  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher 
demonstrates  to  the  parents  that  he  or  she  knows  their  child  as  well  as  the  curriculum. 

In  discussions  with  parents,  as  well  as  in  writing  report  card  comments,  the  teacher  describes  the  child's 
development  in  relation  to  the  goals  of  the  primary  progTam  (aesthetic  and  artistic,  emotional  and  social, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  development  of  responsibility). 

Comments  provide  information  about: 

•  what  the  child  can  do; 

•  the  child's  interests  and  attitudes 

•  the  child's  learning  needs: 

•  the  teacher's  plan  to  support  the  < 

•  how  parents  might  assist  with  tl 
learning. 


Communication  is  enabling  when  i 

•  accurate,  specific,  and  complete; 

•  non-judgmental; 

•  free  of  jargon;  and 


Children  are  enabled  when  teachers  and  parents  work  together.  It  is  a  shared  responsibility  to  initiate 
communication  with  parents.  The  caring,  thoughtful,  and  sensitive  teacher  who  shows  recognition  that 
the  parent  is  the  child's  first  and  most  important  teacher  (and  has  information  and  insights  to  enhance  the 
child's  learning)  is  the  teacher  who  invites  parents  to  work  in  a  partnership  to  enable  their  child. 
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Parents  are  encouraged  and  invited  to  respond  to  and  initiate  communication 
both  formally  and  informally  (e.g. ,  by  conferencing  and  making  comments  on 
the  written  response  section  of  the  report  card).  This  ongoing  communication 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  reporting  structure.  Where  appropriate,  three-way 
conferencing,  which  includes  the  child,  the  teacher,  and  the  parents,  prepares 
and  encourages  children  to  take  responsibility  in  assessing  their  learning  and 
setting  future  goals.  Such  consultation  culminates  in  planning  what  the  teacher 
will  do,  what  the  parent  will  do,  and  what  the  child  will  do  to  reinforce,  extend, 
and  enrich  the  child's  learning. 

The  ways  of  sharing  information  presented  in  the  previous  pages  offer  a  range 
of  alternatives;  they  may  be  used  as  interim  reports  or  serve  as  on  going 
communication  initiatives.  Children  enjoy  sharing  information  about  what 
they  can  do.  Focusing  communication  on  what  the  child  has  done  in  the 
classroom  lets  parents  know  that  the  teacher  understands  and  cares  about  their 
child's  total  well-being  rather  than  just  the  curriculum.  Focusing  on  samples  of 
children's  products  or  recounting  actual  incidents  that  occur  while  at  school, 
facilitates  dialogue  and  encourages  an  exchange  of  information. 

The  samples  of  communicating  children's  progress  i  n  this  section  are  suggestions. 
The  examples  are  not  meant  to  be  prescriptive  or  limiting.  Rather,  they  provide 
starting  points  or  ideas  for  teachers  to  use,  refine,  or  adapt.  As  teachers  use 
opportunities  to  communicate  information  about  children's  progress,  they  will 
develop  methods  that  best  suit  their  own  style  and  situation. 


"If  we  teachers  want  to 
help  children  to  grow 
strong  in  their  courage  to 
try,  we  ought  to  think 
seriously  of  giving  error  a 
new  role  in  our  classroom 
practices,  learning  to  value 
it,  encouraging  children  to 
use  'trial  and  error*  as  a 
natural  model  of  learning. 
Trying  what  is  new  cannot 
be  accomplished  perfectly 
at  the  first  attempt;  and 
without  allowing  for, 
encouraging,  and  valuing 
error,  we  will  never  have 
major  breakthroughs  into 
new  knowledge. " 

Selma  Wasserman, 
"Learning  to  Value  Error" 
in  Prime  Areas:  Journal  of 
the  British  Columbia 
Primary  Teacher's 
Association,  Fall,  1989. 
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Examples  of  Communicating  Children's  Progress 

Examples  in  this  section  include: 

•  Anecdotal  Report  Cards 

-  A  Process  for  Report  Writing 
Pre-Writing 

Criteria  for  Writing  an  Effective  Report 

Writing  the  Report 

Reflecting  on  the  Written  Report 

-  Anecdotal  Report  Card  Excerpts 

-  Report  Card  Enclosures 
A  Sample  Term  Outline 

A  Sample  Curriculum  Overview 
A  Sample  Letter  to  Parents 

•  Conferences 

-  Parent-Teacher  Conferences 

-  Parent-Child-Teacher  Conferences 

♦  Alternate  Reporting  Strategies 

-  "Can  Do"  Photo 

-  Children's  Products 

-  Scrapbook  or  Journal  Viewing 

-  Video  Viewing 

-  Audio  Taping 

-  Classroom  Photo  Album 

-  Informal  Conversation 

-  Informal  Notes 

-  Parent  Observation 

-  Self-Evaluation 

-  Telephone  Conversations 

Anecdotal  Report  Cards 

One  of  the  reporting  methods  a  teacher  may  choose  is  in  the  form  of  a  written 
narrative.  This  section  is  intended  to  help  the  teacher  prepare  formal  written 
progress  reports.  A  process  for  report  writing  includes: 

•  pre-writing 

♦  writing  the  report 

♦  reflecting  on  the  written  report 
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Pre-Writing 

You  will  establish  the  process  for  preparing  reports  cards  that  is  most  suitable 
to  you.  In  report  writing,  you  may  find  it  useful  to: 

•  Review  the  child's  collection  of  products  to  ensure  that  current  entries  and 
a  variety  of  representations  are  included. 

•  Review  observation  notes  to  ensure  that  all  goal  areas  are  included. 

•  Use  the  descriptions  of  children's  learning  as  a  resource  to  compare  the 
child's  progress  to  the  widely  held  expectations  for  all  children  (see 
Appendix  A  ). 

•  Talk  with  the  child  about  her/his  learning. 

•  Set  up  meeting  times,  if  necessary,  with  other  school  and  district  personnel 
to  discuss  relevant  issues  regarding  individual  children. 

•  Set  aside  time  before  or  after  reviewing  the  evidence  to  think  about  what 
your  key  impressions  are  about  the  child  in  all  goal  areas. 

•  Establish  your  criteria  for  writing  reports  (sample  criteria  for  writing  an 
effective  report  card  follow). 


Criteria  for  Writing  an  Effective  Report  Card 

Many  school  personnel  have  found  it  useful  to  develop  a  list  of  criteria  for 
writing  effective  report  cards.  The  discussion  and  clarification  that  occurs 
during  this  process  is  as  valuable  as  the  product.  One  sample  list  of  criteria  is 
included  here  in  the  hope  that  all  staff  will  design  local  criteria  for  effective 
report  cards. 

•  State  what  the  child  can  do  e.g.,  "Darren  writes  in  his  journal  each  day." 

•  Consider  developmental  levels.  Use  descriptors  to  tell  where  the  child  is  on 
the  learning  continuum  rather  than  compare  the  child  to  another  child  in  the 
class,  e.g.,  "Like  many  five-year-olds  . . . 

•  Be  specific,  e.g.,  "The  following  is  a  sentence  from  one  of  her  stories:  A 
SNCKD  IN  MI  URD  -"A  snake  crawled  in  my  yard." 

•  Tell  parents  something  they  don't  already  know,  e.g.,  "Something  that  may 
surprise  you  about  your  daughter  is  .  . . 

1  o 
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•  Report  on  all  goals  so  the  parent  sees  the  whole  child  not  just  the  intellectual 
side.  Integrate  comments  on  several  goals  rather  than  isolating  each  goal. 

•  Whenever  a  concern  is  expressed,  focus  on  three  things:  what  the  child  can 
do;  the  strategies  you  are  using  at  school  with  a  focus  for  next  term;  and 
suggestions  for  parents  to  use  at  home. 

•  Use  language  parents  can  understand,  e.g.,  "Darren  is  a  beginning  reader. 
This  means  he  . . . ." 

•  Look  for  patterns  in  the  evidence  collected. 

•  Use  paragraphs  to  help  parents  process  the  information  rather  than  over- 
whelming them  with  a  full  page  of  print. 

•  Use  present  tense  whenever  possible  and  show  growth  from  before  to  now, 
e.g.,  "John  used  to  . . .  but  now  he  is  " 

Writing  the  Report 

Some  things  to  keep  in  mind  while  writing  a  child's  report  are; 

•  Use  all  five  goals  of  the  primary  program. 

•  Use  examples. 

•  State  what  the  child  can  do. 

•  When  referring  to  goals  and  descriptors,  use  actual  classroom  learning 
experiences  to  clarify  and  illustrate  what  you  mean. 

•  Write  comments  that  are  informative  and  respectful. 

•  When  indicating  learning  needs,  state  what  you  plan  to  do  to  help  the  child 
and  suggest  possibilities  for  the  parent  and  child. 


For  an  example  of  a  primary  progress  report,  see  Appendix  B. 
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Reflecting  on  the  Written  Report 

After  writing  a  report,  read  it  over  and  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

•  Does  this  report  enable  the  learner? 

•  Is  the  tone  positive? 

•  Have  I  really  captured  the  uniqueness  of  this  child? 

•  Will  the  parents  think  that  I  know  their  child  as  well  as  I  know  the 
curriculum? 

•  Does  this  report  give  information  about: 

-  What  the  child  can  do; 

-  The  child's  learning  needs;  and 

-  Future  plans  to  support  the  child's  learning. 

Anecdotal  Report  Card  Excerpts 

Your  report  card  comments  will  be  shaped  by  your 
personal  style  of  writing  and  the  children  with 
whom  you  work.  Each  of  us  creates  our  own  ways 
of  expressing  what  children  can  do.  An  important 
factor  in  making  the  primary  program  a  successful 
educational  experience  is  our  ability  to  make 
constructive  and  informative  reports.  As  teachers, 
our  challenge  is  to  refine  our  writing  and  reporting 
skills  to  enhance  communication. 

To  illustrate  the  evolving  process  of  reporting,  we 
have  inserted  Kenneth  Koch's  pattern  of  "I  used  to, 
but  now  I  .  .  ."  taken  from  Supporting  Learning, 
British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Education  (see 
following  page). 
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Supporting  Learning:  Assessment/Evaluation/Reporting 


In  the  primary  program 


:rlc 


We  used  to 


but... 


So  now . . 


because  , 


place  more  emphasis  on 
what  children  could  not 
or  should  not  do 


we  learned  this  focus  under- 
mined the  confidence  of 
many  children  and  we  could 
be  more  supportive  of 
their  accomplishments. 


we  begin  with  what 
children  can  do,  then 
consider  their  learning 
needs 


fail  children  who  did  not  we  found  that  some  children 
meet  pre-set  expectations  doubted  their  ability  to  learn 
for  behavior  or  ability  to   and  this  increased  the 


do  tasks 


use  pencil  -and-paper 
tasks  as  the  main  way  of 
assessing  and  evaluating 
children 


probability  of  their  dropping 
out  of  school. 

we  now  know  this  gave  a 
limited  view  of  what  children 
could  do. 


compare  learners  to  each  this  made  comparisons  more 
other  important  than  the  actual 

learning. 


use  checklists  for 
children's  report  cards 


use  letter  grades  for 
reporting  children's 
progress  (A,  B,  C) 
(G.S.ND 


exclude  children  from 
the  assessment  and 
evaluation  process 


plan  conferences  for 
parents  and  teachers  to 
exchange  information 
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they  gave  limited  information 
about  what  children  could  do. 


letter  grades  were  dependent 
on  teacher  and  parent 
interpretation  and  often 
focused  on  surface  knowledge 
rather  than  understanding. 

this  did  not  encourage  the 
development  of  self-evaluation 
skills. 


this  often  overlooked  the 
people  with  the  most  relevant 
information-the  children  as 
developing  learners. 


this  helps  them  to  develop 
confidence  and  gives  a 
foundation  for  building  and 
further  refining  skills  and 
knowledge. 


teachers  give  children  the 
support  needed  to  allow 
them  to  make  continuous 
progress 


we  encourage  children  to 
represent  their  learning  in  a 
variety  of  ways  (show  what 
they  know) 

each  learner  is  evaluated  on 
what  he  or  she  can  do  in 
relation  to  the  widely  held 
expectations  and  skills  are 
continually  refined 

we  use  information  from 
observations,  conferences, 
and  collections  of  children's 
work  to  develop  anecdotal 
reports 

we  use  anecdotal  reports  to 
describe  children's  learning 


this  maintains  their  self- 
esteem  and  confidence,  the 
prompting  of  further  learning 
strengthening  the  disposition 
to  learn. 

this  provides  opportunities  for 
more  children  to  demonstrate 
their  intelligence  and  to  be 
successful  learners. 

this  helps  each  child  feel 
valued  as  a  learner  and  builds 
on  individual  strengths, 
which  encourages  a  good 
start  toward  lifelong  learning. 

they  give  more 
comprehensive  information 
about  what  children  can  do. 


they  give  a  more  detailed 
picture  of  what  children  can 
do  and  identify  future 
learning  goals. 


children  are  encouraged  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in 
assessing  and  evaluating 
their  own  progress  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  teacher, 
set  future  learning  goals 

teachers  are  beginning  to 
plan  ways  to  include 
children  in  the  conference 
with  parents 
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as  children  construct  meaning 
of  the  world  around  them, 
this  process  encourages  self- 
evaluation,  independent 
learning,  and  a  commitment 
to  further  learning. 

together  they  can  develop  a 
shared  understanding  of 
children's  abilities,  interests 
and  learning  needs,  resulting 
in  the  setting  of  realistic 
learning  goals. 
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Report  Card  Enclosures 

You  may  find  a  report  card  enclosure  an  effective  and  useful  practice  in  providing  further  information  for 
parents.  Some  examples  include: 

•  term  outlines 

•  curriculum  overviews 

•  the  child's  self-report 

•  a  letter  to  parents 

Following  are  samples  of  a  term  outline,  a  curriculum  overview,  and  a  letter  to  parents. 


A  Sample  Term  Outline 


This  overview  has  been  prepared  to  share  with  you  the  concepts  and  activities  covered  by  the  children 
during  the  second  term.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  integrate  all  the  curriculum  areas.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  "water  unit"  which  was  a  major  theme  study. 

Water  Unit 

Concepts,  Skills,  Activities 

(Integrating  Language, 
Arts,  Science,  Social 
Studies,  Art,  P.E.) 

Webbing  the  importance  and  uses  of  water;  examining  water 
and  sewage  systems;  forms  of  water;  water  cycle;  weather; 
examining  life  in  water  using  microscopes;  studying 
plants  and  animals  in  water  environments  (bogs,  ponds, 
beaches);  using  periodicals  to  research  an  animal  in  a 
water  environment,  water  experiments,  etc. 

Language  Arts 

Silent  reading  as  well  as  many  integrated  reading  activities;  read- 
ing, writing,  buddy  reading;  reading  aloud;  the  writing  process 
(drafting,  listening,  visual  representation),  editing,  proofreading 
applied  to  many  forms  of  written  work  (journals,  poetry, 
letters,  research  reports,  fantasy  stories,  dialogue,  webs,  etc.) 

Mathematics 

Emphasis  on  division  and  multiplication  up  to  using  divisors 
of  5  and  products  of  60;  division  with  remainders;  problem- 
solving,  measurement,  addition  and  subtraction  with  two 
regroupings,  fractions,  and  regular  drills  of  basic  math  facts 

Physical  Education 

Emphasis  on  developing  fitness  and  endurance;  sprinting  and 
long  distance;  stretching;  relays  and  games 

Fine  Arts 

The  development  of  skills  with  particular  attention  to  participa- 
tion and  effort 

r\  m  M 
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A  Sample  Curriculum  Overview 


The  following  represents  curriculum  goals  of  our  classroom  program  in  Language  Arts.  Specific 
references  to  concepts  and  activities  covered  this  term  are  indicated  in  italics. 

Our  program  is  based  on  a  Whole  Language  philosophy;  this  translates  into  classroom  practice  by 
involving  children  in  rich,  varied,  and  integrated  experiences  in  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  and  thinking.  Children  who  become  "readers"  and  "writers"  are  the  ones  who  understand 
reading  as  a  way  to  make  meaning  from  the  printed  page  and  writing  as  a  way  to  communicate  the 
meaning  of  what  they  want  to  say  to  others;  that  is,  they  quickly  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
natural  connection  between  reading  and  writing. 

For  this  reason,  language  arts  in  our  classroom  is  an  integrated  experience.  This  means  the  program 
reflects  the  interdependence  of  reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking,  viewing,  and  visual 
representation.  For  example,  some  specific  language  projects  this  term  have  been  personality 
webbing  and  buddy  research  (including  classifying,  interviewing  and  process  writing);  fantasy 
story  writing  (creative  thinking  skills);  and  reporting  on  books. 

As  children  become  readers  through  the  process  of  an  integrated  language  arts  program,  they  must 
have  access  to  print.  They  are  surrounded  by  print  in  books,  lists,  charts,  notes,  instructions,  and 
labels.  There  is  rich  and  varied  reading  material  to  support  their  growing  skill  and  interest  in  the 
printed  word. 

Our  reading  program  is  supported  by  a  large  collection  of  high-interest  and  individual  trade  books 
which  the  children  read  in  their  progression  toward  individual  longer  books  (in  the  case  of  students 
who  are  fluent  readers)  from  the  library.  Children  are  directed  to  use  the  library  freely  as  they  need 
to  in  their  daily  work;  they  also  sign  out  books  each  week  for  home  reading. 

Children  are  encouraged  to  value  correct  spelling  by  building  their  ability  to  spell  through  frequent 
opportunities  to  write.  The  selection  of  some  writing  for  publication  helps  the  children  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  standard  spelling  for  communication. 

There  is  much  purposeful  pupil  interaction  in  the  classroom.  Children's  language  and  talk  is  a 
major  resource;  they  talk  about  their  experiences,  listen  to  others,  and  use  language  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  (such  as  explaining,  describing,  hypothesizing,  establishing  priorities,  questioning  and 
answering). 

All  subjects  across  the  curriculum  provide  opportunities  for  these  different  language  purposes. 

A  '"Wednesday  Literary  Afternoon"  is  one  of  the  many  experiences  provided  to  help  children 
experience,  in  a  meaningful  way,  listening  to  one  another,  speaking,  and  thinking;  this  afternoon 
includes  partner  reading,  story-telling,  listening  to  children's  literary  classics,  and  writing  a 
listener/reader  response.  The  Literary  Afternoon  is  one  experience,  among  many,  designed  to  help 
every  child  feel  that  he/she  is  a  successful,  valued  member  of  the  larger  group. 
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A  Sample  Letter  to  Parents 


November  Report 
Dear  Parent: 

Receiving  your  child's  report  card  must  be  an  exciting  time. 
The  comments  I  have  made  reflect  my  impressions  of  your  child 
during  the  time  we  share  at  school.  You  spend  more  time  with 
your  child  and  are  able  to  see  him/her  on  a  more  individual 
basis.  This  gives  you  insights  and  impressions  that  differ  from 
mine.  Please  share  these  with  me,  and  we  can  work  together  to 
make  this  school  year  a  rewarding  experience. 

When  writing  reports,  I  have  tried  not  to  use  "teacher  jargon/7  but 
some  terms  become  so  frequently  used  we  forget  they  may  not  be 
familiar  to  everyone.  If  there  are  terms  or  points  which  need 
clarification  or  if  you  would  like  a  conference  to  further  discuss 
your  child's  progress,  please  let  me  know. 

The  summary  of  this  term's  learning  activities  and  your  child's 
"self  report,"  which  are  attached,  will  provide  you  with  further 
information  on  your  child's  school  experiences. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  children  have  time  to  develop. 
Experience  has  proven  to  me  that  accepting  and  appreciating 
what  the  child  can  do  now  is  the  most  effective  way  to  help  that 
child  progress.  Programs  such  as  our  journal  writing  require 
patience  and  support. 

Keep  reading  to  your  children  and  encouraging  their  writing,  and 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  your  efforts. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  children  . . .  they  are  a  pleasure  to 
be  with. 
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Conferences 

Throughout  the  school  year  there  will  be  opportunities  (or  the  need  will  arise)  to  hold  conferences  to 
discuss  the  child's  progress.  The  purpose  of  such  meetings  is  to  exchange  information  in  order  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  what  the  child  can  do,  his  or  her  learning  needs,  and  plans  for  supporting  the 
child. 

Conferences  have  traditionally  been  held  between  the  teacher  and  the  parent(s);  teachers,  support  staff 
and/or  administrators  have  been  included  as  necessary.  Including  the  child  in  conferences  helps  to  focus 
attention  on  the  child  in  relation  to  the  goals  and  the  curriculum,  rather  than  allowing  curriculum  issues 
to  dominate.  The  following  samples  may  be  useful  to  teachers  in  planning  for  parent-teacher  and/or 
parent-child-teacher  conferences. 

Parent-Teacher  Conferences 

Parent  participation  in  conferences  can  be  enhanced  if  the  initial  communication  is  carefully  planned  and 
carried  out.  A  successful  conference  includes:  building  rapport,  obtaining  information,  providing 
information;  and  concluding  strategies. 

•  Building  Rapport: 

-  Establish  a  comfortable  relationship; 

-  Welcome  parents; 

-  Try  to  put  everyone  at  ease; 

-  Use  reflection  statements  to  encourage  honest  dialogue,  e.g.,  "You  are  concerned  about  " 


•  Obtaining  Information: 

-  Ask  parents  to  contribute  information; 

-  Use  open-ended  questions,  e.g.,  "Tell  me  what  Carolyn  has  shared  with  you  about  " 

-  Listen,  ask  for  clarification,  pose  questions; 

-  Avoid  negative,  emotionally  laden  questions,  e.g.,  "Does  he  still  refuse  to  get  himself  ready  in  the 
morning?"  "How  does  she  respond  to  being  expected  to  get  herself  ready  for  school?" 

-  Avoid  yes  or  no  answers; 

-  Obtain  information  before  providing  it; 

-  If  you  take  notes,  let  parents  know  you  are  taking  notes  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  follow  up  on  key 
q           points;  offer  them  the  opportunity  to  see  the  notes. 
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•  Providing  Information: 

-  Offer  suggestions  for  assisting  the  child  with  his  or  her  learning; 

-  Acknowledge  parents'  concerns  and  then  respond  to  their  statements,  e.g.,  "Let's  review  what  John 
can  do  now  and  use  that  to  help  us  decide  how  we  can  help  him  take  the  next  step." 

-  Reassure  parents  that  help  is  being  provided; 

-  Collaborate  to  decide  who  will  be  responsible  for  what  activity,  e.g.,  the  teacher  will ... ,  the  child 
could  . .  . ,  the  parents  may  

•  Concluding  Strategies: 

-  Summarize  major  points; 

-  Mention  any  unresolved  issues  needing  further;  action/discussion,  e.g.,  "We  seem  to  agree  " 

Parent-Teacher  Conferences 

Parents  are  typically  eager  to  gain  information  regarding  their  child's  performance.  Teachers  must 
provide  accurate  and  relevant  information  in  a  sensitive  manner.  The  following  are  some  recommendations 
for  informing  parents  about  children's  school  progress: 

•  organize  information  into  broad  categories; 

•  begin  with  positive  information; 

•  be  careful  not  to  overwhelm  parents  with  too  much  detailed  information; 

•  avoid  using  educational  jargon; 

•  use  an  anecdote  or  example  to  let  the  parent  know  that  you  appreciate  and  value  their  child,  e.g.,  "James' 
ability  to  link  ideas  is  obvious  when  he  makes  comments  like,  'The  gelatin  dissolved  just  like  the  sugar 
in  my  Dad's  coffee'  or  'The  pictures  in  this  book  are  like  the  ones  in  the  fairy  tale  book  we  read  last 
week.'" 

•  cite  specific  examples  about  the  child  to  make  your  point; 

•  encourage  parents  to  discuss  and  clarify  as  needed; 

•  have  available  dated  examples  of  the  child's  products; 

•  if  you  don't  know  the  answer  to  a  question,  say  so;  and 

•  end  on  a  positive  note,  summarizing  the  plan  agreed  on  to  enable  the  child. 

Parent-Child-Teacher  Conferences 

You  may  find  it  beneficial  to  include  children  in  the  conference.  On  such  occasions  it  is  advantageous  to 
give  them  the  leadership  role  rather  than  just  observing  and  reacting  to  the  interactions  of  the  adults.  To 
facilitate  successful  parent-child-teacher  conferences,  you  and  your  students  may  wish  to  make  plans  for 
what  needs  to  be  done  before  the  conferences  and  what  types  of  follow-up  activities  may  occur.  The 
suggestions  that  follow  are  possibilities. 
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Pre-Conference  Activities 


The  Child 

•  looks  through  his/her 
portfolio  to  see  which 
products  he/she  wishes  to 
shure 

•  decorates  own  portfolio 

•  writes  an  R.S.V.P.  to 
parents 

•  prepares  a  self-report 
(younger  children  can  use 
drawing  and  functional 
spelling) 


The  Whole  Class 

•  discuss  preparation  for 
parents'  visits  (e.g.,  class 
room  changes,  bulletin 
boards) 

•  discuss  conference  process 

•  develop  a  plan  for  the 
conference  process  (e.g., 
taking  coats,  introducing 
parents) 

•  role  play  the  conference 
(rehearse  with  big  buddies) 

•  may  prepare  refreshments 
for  parents 


The  Teacher 

•  reviews  each  child's 
portfolio 

•  provides  time  and 
assistance  for  children  to 
choose  products  to  share 

•  schedules  appointments 
with  families 

•  writes  a  positive  note 
describing  one  "can  do"  for 
the  front  of  each  child's 
portfolio 

•  prepares  a  video  or  slide 
show  about  the  classroom 
(for  use  when  parents  are 
waiting) 

•  reads  the  teacher  report  to 
each  child  and  discusses 
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During  the  Conference 

The  Child 

The  Parents 

The  Teacher 

•  greets  and  introduces 
parents  and  teacher 

•  takes  parents  on  tour  of 
classroom 

•  shows  parents  portfolio 
and  products 

•  participate  in  conference 

•  acknowledge  child's  efforts 
and  accomplishments 

•  provide  information 

•  welcomes  parents 

•  facilitates  dialogue  by 
encouraging  child  to  take 
leadership  role 

•  draws  attention  to  signs  of 
progress  over  time 

•  compares  self-report  with 
teacher's  report 

•  points  out  the  significance 
of  the  learning 

•  discusses  and  sets  learning 
goals 

•  facilitates  setting  of  learn- 
ing goals 

•  acknowledges  education 
that  occurs  at  home 

•  invites  parent  to  interact 
throughout  the  year 

After  the  Conference 

The  Child 

Whole  Class 

The  Parents 

The  Teacher 

•  fills  out  a  confer- 

• discuss  conference 

•  fill  out  a  confer- 

• records  pertinent 

ence  evaluation 

process  and  make 

ence  evaluation 

information 

•  writes  parents  a 

suggestions  for 

another  time 

•  write  a  note  to 

•  creates  a  new  action 

thank  you  note  for 

their  child  about 

plan 

attending  confer- 

the conference 

ence 

•  reads  parent  and 

child  conference 

evaluations 
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Alternate  Reporting  Strategies 


"Can  Do"  Photo 


One  way  to  facilitate  communication  is  to  send  home  a  photograph  of  the  child.  The  teacher  or  child  can 
describe  what  is  significant  about  the  photo.  Another  possibility  is  to  have  children  write  their  own 
captions  and  comments.  See  the  appendix  for  one  way  to  organize  an  informal  "can  do"  report. 


Children's  Products 

Having  children  take  home  examples  of  their  products  is  an 
effective  way  to  demonstrate  what  they  can  do.  When  samples  of 
each  child's  work  are  sent  home  from  time  to  time,  parents  can 
easily  note  the  progress  their  child  has  made  since  the  last  examples 
were  sent  home. 

So  that  parents  understand  and  appreciate  what  their  child  has 
done,  teachers  may  wish  to  include  information  sheets  such  as  the 
one  shown  in  the  appendix. 


Scrapbook  or  Journal  Viewing 

The  child  and/or  teacher  may  wish  to  have  the  child's  journal  or  samples  of  the  child's  products  go  home 
to  parents  for  a  "viewing."  On  each  piece  of  work,  there  may  be  comments  from  the  teacher,  the  child,  or 
from  both  as  to  why  the  piece  was  selected  and  what  evidence  it  provides. 

Video  Viewing 


The  teacher  may  set  up  a  video  camera  in  the 
classroom  (e.g.,  at  shared  reading  time  or 
centers)  and  have  the  students  tell  or  write  to 
their  parents  what  is  happening  on  the  tape. 
The  video  is  sent  homefor  viewing,  and  parents 
are  asked  to  respond.  Other  possibilities  for 
video  taping  include: 

•  dramatizations 

•  science  experiments 

•  field  trips 

•  math  manipulatives 

•  group  sharing 

•  story  time 

•  gym  activities 
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Audio  Taping 

When  children  have  had  the  opportunity  to  practice  reading  a  book  passage,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  make 
an  audio  tape  of  the  child  reading.  The  teacher  may  want  to  include  comments  regarding  the  child's  reading. 
Other  ways  of  using  audio  tape  include: 

♦  discussions 

♦  music  (singing) 

♦  choral  speaking 

♦  oral  reports 

Classroom  Photo  Album 

■ Many  teachers  like  to  keep  a  photographic  record  of 
^^HH^^^H  classroom  events.  Such  albums  show  children  actively 
I  engaged  in  their  learning  and  ways  they  represent  their 
I  thinking.  Children  enjoy  taking  the  album  home  and 
^^^^^^^^H  telling  their  parents  about  the  experiences  they  share  with 
I  their  classmates.  A  sheet  can  be  included  to  invite  parents1 
I 
VV^^PH  Informal  Conversation 
^^^^^^^^m  Informal  conversation  with  parents  is  part  of  the  school 
routine.  For  example,  we  talk  to  parents  when  they  bring 
their  children  back  and  forth  to  school  Sometimes  these  informal  interactions  are  useful  for  the  exchange 
of  information.  At  other  times  the  teacher  may  wish  to  set  up  a  mutually  convenient  time  for  more  extensive 
discussion.  It  is  useful  to  keep  a  record  of  such  contacts.  Each  teacher  will  have  a  system  which  works  best 
for  him  or  her.  Some  useful  ways  to  record  these  exchanges  are: 

♦  post-it  notes 

♦  file  cards 

♦  day  book 

♦  child's  file 

♦  teacher's  journal 

Informal  Notes 

Sending  informal  notes  home  on  a  regular  basis  allows  parents  to  share  in  their  child's  efforts  and  successes. 
As  with  telephone  calls,  teachers  may  wish  to  have  a  system  to  ensure  that  all  children  receive  notes. 
Children  can  create  theirown  forms,  borders,  and  decorations  or  computer  software  programs  with  borders 
and  logos  may  be  used  to  decorate  notes. 
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Parent  Observation 

Inviting  parents  to  visit  the  classroom  allows  them  to  observe  their  child  with  others.  This  helps  parents 
to  make  more  realistic  and  objective  judgments  about  their  child's  behavior  and  development  within  the 
classroom.  Such  observations  can  form  the  basis  for  more  meaningful  communication  through  reports 
or  conferences.  Samples  you  may  wish  to  give  to  parents  or  use  for  designing  your  own  observations 
guides  are  included  in  the  appendix. 

Self-Evaluation 

Encouraging  children  to  take  an  active  part  in 
self-evaluation  helps  them  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  One  way 
is  to  have  children  reflect  on  their  experiences 
at  school  and  develop  their  own  report  cards  to 
supplement  the  teacher's  report  card.  For 
sample  formats  on  ways  children  can  report 
on  themselves,  see  the  appendices. 

Telephone  Conversations 

Telephone  conversations  are  useful  for 
communicating  with  parents  when  it  is  difficult 
to  arrange  an  in-person  conference  or  when 
something  has  happened  at  school  that  needs 
to  be  shared  immediately.  Many  teachers  find  making  a  telephone  call  to  communicate  positive 
information  soon  after  the  child  enters  their  class  or  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  the  year  is  an  effective 
way  of  establishing  rapport  with  parents.  When  the  teacher  has  concerns  about  a  child's  behavior  or 
learning  needs,  it  is  often  useful  to  talk  to  parents  to  get  their  insights  before  communicating  it  in  writing. 
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Widely  Held  Expectations 


What  Are  Widely  Held  Expectations? 

WIDELY  HELD  expectations  are  generalizations  about 
children's  development  and  learning  over  time.  They  are  frames 
of  reference  that  help  parents  and  teachers  focus  on  the  development 
of  the  individual  child.  These  are  not  expectations  for  all  children  but  are 
general  statements  that  show  common  patterns  of  development  over  time. 
They  are  based  on  expert  knowledge,  current  research,  observation  of  children, 
and  the  collective  wisdom  and  common  sense  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Infants  around  the  end  of  their  first  year  are  generally  able  to  smile,  sit  up,  eat 
solid  foods,  vocalize,  understand  and  perhaps  say  a  few  words,  and  be  on  the 
way  to  taking  that  first  step.  Of  course,  these  expectations  are  only 
generalizations-true  for  some  infants,  not  for  others. 

Taken  individually,  none  of  these  widely  held  expectations  is  particularly 
significant.  After  all,  some  infants  never  crawl  before  they  walk,  others  don't 
say  a  word  until  one  day  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  way,  they  launch 
their  first  speech  in  complete  sentences. 

Nevertheless,  these  widely  held  expectations  are  useful  generalizations, 
providing  telling  snapshots  or  graphic  profiles.  Taken  together,  they  may  say 
something  important,  show  a  pattern,  or  raise  a  question  about  the  developing 
learner. 

The  widely  held  expectations  in  this  document  are  divided  between  the  five 
goals  of  the  primary  program,  and  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics.  They  have  been  organized  for  clarity  and  easy  reference  according 
to  a  timeframe  of  birth  through  13  years.  However,  when  using  the  widely  held 
expectations,  the  interest  is  learner-focused,  so  we  begin  where  the  child  is 
developmen tally,  no  matter  what  the  age. 

Widely  held  expectations  . . , 

•  provide  us  with  the  big  picture  of  children's  growth  and  development  over 
time; 


"When  we  teach  skills 
to  children  too  early, 
too  formally,  and 
out  of  context, 
they  will  learn  them 
without  the  desire  to 
ever  use  them." 

Lilian  Katz,  1992. 


•  form  the  basis  of  the  concept  of  continuous  learning; 


•  help  parents  and  teachers  focus  on  the  development  of  individual  children; 
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•  help  teachers  assess  individual  learners  and  plan  appropriate  learning 
experiences  that  ensure  continuous  progress; 

•  serve  as  a  reference  for  parents  for  reassurance  about  their  child's  on-going 
development; 

•  can  be  used  for  reference  by  parents  in  providing  developmentally  appropri- 
ate toys,  reading  materials,  and  other  opportunities  to  their  children. 

As  parents  and  teachers  use  the  widely  held  expectations,  they  will  begin  to 
develop  a  picture  o:  a  child's  progress  in  relation  to  the  general  development 
of  other  children  of  a  similar  age.  When  looking  at  the  charts  on  the  following 
pages,  you  might  want  to: 

//  is  important  to    •  Look  at  all  goal  areas  to  gain  a  balanced  view; 
remember  that  people 

have  preferences  and  a    .  Look  at  the  age  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  child's  age  to  appreciate  growth 

person's  response  to       over  time* 
a  task  can  be  dependent 

on  previous  experiences,    #  Remember  each  child  is  an  individual  and  will  shine  more  brightly  in  some 
health  and  well-being, 
abilities,  environment,  areas; 
expectations,  and 

circumstances.    •  Use  this  resource  as  a  starting  point  and  one  way  of  viewing  development 
over  time; 

•  Consider  the  experiences  that  home  and  school  have  provided;  and 

•  Be  patient-learning  is  a  lifelong  process. 

Regardless  of  whether  teachers  are  thinking  in  terms  of  programs, 
learning  goals,  planned  activities,  or  curriculum  areas  (subjects),  the  child 
must  always  be  the  first  consideration. 

When  considering  the  developing  learner,  teachers  take  into  account  the 
child's: 

•  sense  of  security  in  social  settings; 

•  family  relationships; 

•  needs; 

•  previous  experiences; 

•age;  £?8 

•  health; 
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•  interests; 

•  feelings; 

•  learning  rates  and  styles; 

•  abilities;  and 

•  attitudes,  skills,  knowledge. 

In  planning  experiences  in  the  primary  program,  the  teacher  thinks  about: 

•  how  children  learn  best; 

•  what  learning  is  appropriate;  and 

•  when  it  is  best  learned. 

The  primary  program  is  organized  around  the  five  goals  so  teachers  can  plan 
experiences  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  child.  In  school,  when  curriculum, 
assessment,  and  evaluation  take  these  factors  into  consideration,  the  program 
is  developmen tally  appropriate. 

For  the  widely  held  expectations  described  on  the  following  pages,  the 
statements  and  examples  of  children's  development  provide  only  a  sample  of 
generally  observable  behaviors.  Parents  and  teachers  will  likely  think  of  many 
other  similar  examples. 

Given  that  a  chiiu  has  had  both  home  and  school  opportunities  to  develop 
in  each  goal  area,  the  following  widely  held  expectations  may  apply  to  the 
child's  development 
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Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 


Birth  -  3  years 


•  may  try  to  grasp  writing  tools  with 
whole  hand. 

•  may  draw  randomly  and  look  away 
while  drawing  or  making  marks  on 
paper  or  board. 

•  may  begin  to  make  scribbles  for 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  resultsof  their 
actions. 

•  use  scribbles,  lines,  and  circles  for 
expression. 

•  may  begin  to  express  pleasure  or 
displeasure  (laughing,  anxiety) 
when  listening  to  sounds,  voices, 
and  music. 

•  may  begin  to  move  body  to  sounds 
and  music. 

•  may  make  sounds  to  music  without 
using  words  ("la,  la"  or  "ba,  ba"), 
may  enjoy  hearing  own  sounds. 

•  may  enjoy  pretend  games. 

•  may  look  at,  talk  to  (babble),  grasp, 
bang,  or  drop  toys. 


3-5  years 


•  may  learn  to  hold  writing  tools  be- 
tween fingers  and  thumb. 

•  may  make  marks,  draw,  paint,  and 
build  spontaneously  to  express  self. 

•  may  begin  to  name  a  person,  place, 
thing,  or  an  action  in  a  drawing. 

•  gradually  try  making  lines  and 
circles  repeatedly  and  with  more 
control. 

•  may  respond  to  music,  art,  and 
nature  through  body  movement  that 
is  rhythmic,  e.g.,  rocking,  clapping, 
jumping,  or  shaking. 

•  use  movements  that  are  generally 
spontaneous,  unrehearsed,  and  in- 
ventive. 

•  may  be  relatively  uninhibited  about 
singing  and  playing  musical  instru- 
ments. 

•  may  use  both  a  speaking  voice  and 
a  singing  voice  when  singing  alone, 
with  a  tape  or  with  others,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  sing  a  melody 
in  tunc. 

•  often  engage  in  pretend  play  easily 
and  naturally. 

•  may  talk  to  and  play  with  pretend 
friends,  television  characters,  stuffed 
and  other  toys. 


5-7  years 


•  continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
hold  and  use  large  size  writing  and 
drawing  tools. 

•  may  show  first  attempts  at  drawing, 
painting,  and  building  "things." 

•  continue  to  name  what  has  been 
drawn,  painted,  or  constructed. 

•  may  strive  for  more  detail  and  real- 
ism in  artwork. 

•  gradually  include  more  detail  and 
add  more  body  parts  when  drawing 
people. 

•  continue  to  expand  and  refine  re- 
sponses to  a  variety  of  sounds, 
voices,  and  music. 

•  may  show  imaginative  and  creative 
ways  of  moving  and  dancing. 

•  are  increasingly  able  to  initiate  and 
repeat  movement  patterns  (walk  1  ike 
a  lion,  slither  like  a  snake). 

•  may  "actout"  stories  spontaneously. 

•  often  continue  to  be  relatively  unin- 
hibited about  singing  and  playing 
musical  instruments. 

•  are  developing  a  singing  voice,  but 
the  range  will  differ;  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  sing  a  melody  in  tune. 

•  often  continue  to  show  lots  of  imagi- 
nation and  interest  in  make-believe. 

•  continue  toialk  toimaginary  friends; 
may  greet  an  imaginary  friend  or 
call  someone  with  a  striking  sense 
of  reality. 
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7-9  years 

may  continue  to  develop  and  refine 
their  ability  to  use  a  variety  of  writ- 
ing and  drawing  tools. 

may  begin  to  show  interest  in  mak- 
ing their  artwork  realistic. 

increasingly  develop  forms,  such  as 
a  human  form,  and  repeat  them  over 
and  over. 

expand  and  refine  responses  to  and 
express  personal  preferences  for  a 
variety  of  sounds,  voice,  and  music. 

like  to  express  ideas  and  feelings 
through  music  and  movement. 

may  begin  to  show  more  redefined 
movements  as  coordination  devel- 
ops. 

continue  toinitiate  and  repeat  move- 
ment patterns;  may  like  to  move  or 
dance  in  front  of  a  mirror. 

may  begin  to  sing  in  tune  and  con- 
tribute to  musical  activities. 

may  become  better  at  interpreting 
musical  sounds  as  being  low,  high, 
or  related  to  certain  instruments. 

often  continue  to  show  their  imagi- 
nation through  make-believe  alone 
or  with  a  variety  of  props. 

may  play  the  part  of  a  parent  or 
significant  other  (when  playing 
houscorschool)and  may  show  signs 
of  cooperative  play. 
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9  - 11  years 

may  begin  to  show  interest  in  devel- 
oping a  skill;  may  want  to  know 
"how1'  to  use  a  tool  to  create  a  spe- 
cial effect. 

may  want  and  need  to  see  the  object 
or  scene  as  they  are  drawing  and 
want  tomakeartworkanexactcopy 
of  reality. 

may  become  very  self-critical  of 
own  work  (may  want  hair  to  "look 
like"  hair). 

continue  to  expand  and  refine  re- 
sponses to  sounds,  voice,  and  mu- 
sic; are  becoming  aware  of  cultural 
characteristics  and  of  personal  pref- 
erences of  friends. 

may  become  somewhat  inhibited  in 
music  and  movement;  may  show 
interest  in  own  musical  activities 
such  as  lip-synch,  band,  and  mime. 

continue  to  develop  their  sense  of 
coordination,  may  continue  to  in- 
crease ability  to  interpret,  produce, 
and  reproduce  musical  sounds. 

continue  to  engage  in  make-believe 
and  often  have  a  vivid  imagination. 

may  continue  to  show  an  interest  in 
makingupand  performing  theirown 
stories,  plays,  or  dances  based  on 
reality. 

generally  like  to  play  and  perform, 
but  may  prefer  playing  in  groups 
rather  than  alone. 
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11  - 13  years 

continue  to  explore  and  refine  use 
of  various  tools  to  create  special 
effects  in  artwork. 

may  begin  to  show  an  interest  in 
perspective  or  drawing  according 
to  scale  or  to  create  similar  effects. 

may  focus  on  the  whole  effect  of  a 
picture  or  on  detail  work. 

may  appear  to  have  little  confi- 
dence and  become  self-critical  of 
own  artwork. 

may  begin  to  develop  particular 
choices  in  sounds,  voice,  and  mu- 
sic. 

are  developing  more  control  over 
singing  voice  and  breathing;  may 
interest  in  joining  a  group  activity 
such  as  band,  chorus,  or  musical 
production,  often  with  friends. 

may  seem  self-conscious  at  efforts 
to  move  or  dance  and  may  appear 
somewhat  awkward  or  uncoordi- 
nated because  of  rapid  physical 
growth. 

may  continue  to  interpret  and  pro- 
duce musical  sounds  if  encouraged 
and  supported  to  do  so. 

may  want  to  play  but  at  times  feel 
this  is  no  longer  proper  to  "grown- 
up." 

may  continue  to  develop  imagina- 
tion and  may  be  less  willing  to 
share  ideas  publicly. 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Emotional  and  Social  Development 


Birth  -  3  years 


may  demonstrate  visible  expressions 
of  emotion  (temper  tantrums). 

actively  show  affection  for  familiar 
people. 

may  show  anxiety  when  separated 
from  familiar  people  and  places. 

are  naturally  very  curious  about  other 
children  and  may  watch  and  imitate 
others. 

generally  play  alone;  may  or  may 
not  attempt  to  interact  with  others. 

strive  toward  independence  with 
support  and  affection  (sitting  up, 
crawling,  walking,  dressing,  feed- 
ing, toileting). 

begin  to  see  themselves  as  people 
and  appear  self-centered. 

begin  to  see  themselves  as  strong 
through  directing  others:  "Sit 
down." 

may  become  possessive  of  belong- 
ings (special  people,  toys,  special 
times). 
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3-5  years 


may  display  their  emotions  easily 
and  appear  very  sensitive  and  im- 
pulsive (crying  fits,  "No!"). 

begin  to  feel  more  comfortable  when 
separated  from  familiar  people, 
places,  and  things  (visiting  a  neigh- 
bor, nursery  school,  baby-sitter). 

may  play  alone  or  beside  others  but 
are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
feelings  of  others.  May  be  frustrated 
at  attempts  to  socialize  but  hold  no 
grudges. 

begin  to  assert  independence  by  say- 
ing "No"  or  "I  can  do  it  myself!" 
May  dump  a  cupful  of  water  onto 
the  floor  while  looking  directly  at 
you. 

see  selves  as  family  members  and  as 
boy  or  girl  in  the  family. 

see  themselves  as  powerful  and  cre- 
ative doers.  If  the  child  can't  reach 
something,  he  or  she  will  get  a  stool. 

may  continue  to  appear  possessive. 

may  feel  if  something  is  shared  for 
a  orief  period,  it  is  gone  forever. 


5-7  years 


may  continue  to  show  intense  emo- 
tions (one  moment  will  say,  "I  love 
you"  and  the  next  "You  are  mean") 

may  appear  anxious  onceagain  when 
separated  from  familiar  people  and 
places  (beginning  school,  sleep- 
overs). 

are  learning  to  cooperate  with  others 
for  longer  periods  of  time;  friend- 
ships may  change  frequently. 

continue  to  develop  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence by  becoming  able  to  do 
certain  things  (making  a  simple 
breakfast  or  riding  a  bicycle). 

may  begin  to  talk  about  self  and  to 
define  self  in  terms  of  what  they 
have  or  own. 

may  feel  they  are  being  treated  un- 
fairly if  other  get  something  they  do 
not. 

begin  to  see  themsel  ves  as  bad,good, 
clever,  and  may  seem  very  hard  on 
themselves. 

begin  to  develop  the  ability  to  share 
possessions  and  take  turns. 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION  APPENDIX  A 


7  -  9  years 

may  continue  to  show  bursts  of 
emotion  and  impatience  less  fre- 
quently. 

may  show  emotions  that  are  both 
judgmental  and  critical  of  them- 
selves and  others. 

continuetofeelsomeanxiety  within 
the  larger  community  when  sepa- 
rated from  familiar  people,  places, 
things  (going  to  camp,  sleep-overs, 
shopping  malls). 

are  becoming  more  outgoing. 

are  developing  closer  friendships 
with  others;  may  begin  to  play 
mainly  with  children  of  the  same 
sex. 

show  a  generally  increased  sense  of 
self-confidence. 

willeagerly  take  on  tasks  and  activi- 
ties likely  to  be  successful  but  usu- 
ally will  not  take  risks. 

may  define  self  as  a  particular  name, 
age,  size,  hair  color,  or  other  charac- 
teristics ('Tm  Elizabeth  Anne,  and 
I'm  seven  years  old!"). 

are  sensitive  to  criticism  and  dis- 
play feelings  of  success  or  failure 
depending  on  how  adults  respond  to 
them. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
share  possessions  and  to  take  turns 
if  they  understand  something  is  not 
always  "lost"  by  doing  so. 


9  - 11  years 

•  may  appear  relatively  calm  and  at 
peace  with  themselves  and  occa- 
sionally become  angry,  sad,  or  de- 
pressed, but  these  moments  are  usu- 
ally short-lived. 

•  often  hide  feelings  of  anxiety  when 
introduced  to  new  experiences  by 
appearing  overconfident 

•  continue  to  be  very  sociable  and 
spend  time  with  parents,  friends  of 
the  same  sex,  and  often  have  a  "spe- 
cial" friend. 

•  are  generally  positive  about  them- 
selves and  begin  to  understand  what 
they  are  good  at  doing;  may  com- 
ment easily,  "I  can  do  that"  or  "I 
can't  do  that." 

•  ifien  define  self  by  physical  charac- 
teristics and  possessions  as  well  as 
likes  and  dislikes. 

•  often  vary  between  the  sexes  in  their 
view  of  what  is  important  in  dress 
and  physical  appearance. 

•  are  sensitive  to  criticism  and  dis- 
play feelings  of  success  or  failure, 
depending  on  how  adults  and  peers 
respond  to  them. 

•  continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
work  and  play  with  others. 

•  may  not  want  to  be  disturbed  when 
involved  in  an  activity  or  game. 
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11  - 13  years 

may  begin  to  show  intense  emo- 
tions., bouts  of  anxiety,  moodiness. 
Emotions  may  come  close  to  the 
surface  (cry  and  anger  easily). 

continue  to  hide  feelings  of  anxiety 
with  friends  and  family,  often  ap- 
pearing overconfident  with  a  know- 
it-all  attitude. 

generally  get  along  well  with  their 
friends  and  continue  to  show  an 
interest  in  having  a  ubest"  friend; 
fights  and  arguments  may  occur 
from  time  to  time. 

start  to  question  adult  authority. 

sometimes  engage  in  self  put-downs; 
in  conversations  with  others  may 
say,  "I  can't  do  anything  right!" 

may  begin  to  define  self  in  terms  of 
opinions,  beliefs,  values,  and  ex- 
pand sense  of  self  by  attempting  to 
copy  the  culture  of  current  fads 
(clothes,  music,  sports). 

gradually  gaining  independence 
from  parental  influence. 

are  sensitive  to  criticism  and  dis- 
play feelings  of  success  or  failure. 

may  become  self-critical. 

may  appear  to  become  possessive 
with  own  belongings,  especially 
with  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

may  view  younger  siblings  as  nui- 
sances when  involved  with  peers 
and  feel  discriminated  against  in 
family  situations. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Intellectual  Development 


Birth  -  3  years 


make  direct  contact  with  their  envi- 
ronment to  the  best  of  their  ability- 
doing,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting, 
touching,  and  smelling  (put  objects 
in  mouth). 

are  beginning  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  language  and  how  it 
works  (imitating  sounds,  saying 
words,  putting  words  together). 

are  learning  to  name  objects  and 
may  use  the  same  word  for  two  or 
more  objects  (all  vehicles  called 
"cars"). 

express  themselves  through 
scribbles,  lines,  and  circles. 

"read"  pictures  for  meaning;  begin 
to  recognize  that  writing  has  mean- 
ing (writing  is  intended  for  commu- 
nication). 

are  likely  to  think  about  time  in  the 
"here  and  now." 

are  increasingly  able  to  identify  fa- 
miliar faces,  toys,  places,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

arc  developing  personal  choice  (a 
favorite  blanket  or  toy). 

may  be  interested  in  grouping  ob- 
jects (putting  all  the  large  animals  to 
bed  and  leaving  the  small  ones  to 
play). 
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3  -  5  years 


10 


■  continue  to  explore  the  world  around 
them  by  object  manipulation  and 
direct  experience  (playing). 

•  begin  to  understand  cause  and  effect 
("I  fell,  I  cried, I  hurt") 

•  begin  to  use  language  to  name  ob- 
jects and  their  own  direct  experi- 
ences of  them  ("stove-hot"). 

•  name  objects  and  may  find  two  ob- 
jects are  alike  in  some  way  (cats  and 
dogs  are  animals). 

•  are  developing  a  sense  of  how  writ- 
ing and  reading  work. 

•  combine  drawing  and  "writing"- 
drawing  conveys  most  of  meaning. 

•  playatrcading-"rcad"pictures(tell- 
ing  story  from  pictures). 

•  begin  to  read  commercial  and  traffic 
signs  (STOP). 

•  continue  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing that  writing  conveys  a  message. 

•  may  think  of  tomorrow  as  "after  my 
sleep"  and  use  words  like  "tomor- 
row" and  "yesterday"  though  not 
always  correctly. 

•  may  learn  nursery  rhymes,  songs, 
and  addresses,  but  without  really 
trying  to  remember. 

•  begin  to  assert  personal  choice  in 
decision-making  ("No  broccoli!"). 

•  arcdcvclopinganintcrestinthcnum- 
ber  of  things. 

•  are  increasingly  interested  in  count- 
ing although  the  number  may  not 
match  the  number  of  objects. 


5  -  7  years 


•  continue  to  learn  from  direct  experi- 
ence (playing). 

•  expand  and  refine  knowledge  with 
increasing  understanding  of  cause 
and  effect  ("I  can  go  to  my  friend's 
house  if  I  call  home  when  I  get 
there.") 

•  continue  to  expand  their  understand- 
ing and  use  of  language  to  clarify 
thinking  and  learning. 

•  are  continuing  to  develop  a  sense  of 
how  writing  and  reading  work. 

•  combine  drawing  and  writing  to  con- 
vey ideas. 

•  understand  that  print  "tell  s"  the  story. 

•  develop  a  basic  vocabulary  of  per- 
sonal words. 

•  read  slowly  and  deliberately. 

•  will  substitute  words  that  make  sense 
when  reading. 

•  developing  an  understanding  of 
words  like  "tomorrow;"  may  still  be 
unsure  about  length  of  time  ("Is  it 
ready?"  or  "Are  we  there  yet?"). 

•  may  begin  to  organize  information 
to  remember  it  (own  telephone  num- 
ber, sound-symbol  relations). 

•  continue  to  assert  personal  choice  in 
decision-making  (what  to  wear  to 
school). 

•  begin  to  understand  that  the  number 
of  objects  does  not  change  when 
grouped  in  different  ways. 

•  arc  developing  the  ability  to  match 
counting  1 ,  2,  3  with  the  number  of 
objects. 
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7  -  9  years 


may  begin  to  do  multi-step  prob- 
lems using  objects  to  manipulate 
and  count  (blocks,  fingers,  buttons). 

continue  to  deepen  understanding 
of  cause  and  effect  ("If  I  don't  go 
right  home  after  school,  my  parents 
will  worry") 

continue  to  expand  theirunderstand- 
ing  and  use  of  language  to  clarify 
thinking  and  learning. 

may  work  with  simple  metaphors 
("My  horse  runs  like  the  wind.") 

begin  use  writing  and  reading  for 
specific  purposes. 

combine  drawing  and  writing;  writ- 
ing can  stand  alone  to  convey  mean- 
ing. 

developarapidly  increasing  vocabu- 
lary os  sight  words. 

begin  to  self-correct  errors. 

increasing  vocabulary  of  sight 
words. 

begin  to  self-correct  errors. 

develop  the  ability  to  read  silently. 

increase  ability  to  read  aloud  flu- 
ently with  expression. 

may  be  learning  to  tell  time  and 
becoming  moreadeptat  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  "before,"  "soon," 
"later." 

are  increasingly  able  to  organize 
and  rehearse  information  in  order  to 
remember,  but  may  still  forget. 

continue  to  develop  a  need  for  in- 
creased ownership  in  decision-mak- 
ing (games,  projects). 


9  - 11  years 


•  continue  to  use  direct  experience, 
objects,  and  visual  aids  to  help  un- 
derstanding. 

•  continue  to  expand  and  deepen  un- 
derstanding of  cause  and  effect  ("I 
can  have  a  pet,  if  I  take  care  of  it.") 

•  continue  to  broaden  understanding 
of  language  and  its  use  to  clarify 
thinking  and  learning. 

•  may  begin  to  use  puns  ("A  cow  is  a 
lawn  mooer.") 

•  can  expand  thinkin"  more  readily 
through  writing  and  re*. 

•  increase  reading  vocab;.  • 

•  continue  to  self-correct  errors. 

•  read  silently  with  increased  speed 
and  comprehension.  (Silent  reading 
speed  greater  than  oral  speed  may 
result  in  oral  reading  difficulties). 

•  adjust  reading  rate  to  suit  purpose 
(scanning). 

•  expand  reading  skills  to  gather  in- 
formation from  a  variety  of  sources. 

•  make  personal  choices  in  reading 
for  pleasure. 

•  continue  to  develop  understanding 
of  rime-year  in  terms  of  important 
events-but  may  forget  dates  and 
responsibilities. 

•  continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
purposefully  organize  and  remem- 
ber information. 

•  continue  to  need  increased  owner- 
ship in  decision-making  (clothing, 
friends,  activities). 
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11  - 13  years 


•  begin  to  develop  ability  to  "manipu- 
late" thoughts  and  ideas  but  stil  1  need 
hands-on  experiences. 

•  do  some  abstract  reasoning. 

•  refine  understanding  of  cause  and 
effect  ("If  I  do,  I  can't  go  outside.") 

•  continue  to  broaden  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, and  use  of  language  to 
clarify  thinking  and  learning, 

•  often  like  jokes  and  words  with 
double  meanings. 

•  continue  to  expand  thinking  more 
readily  through  writing  and  reading. 

ue  to  increase  silent  reading 
time  spent  at  reading. 

•  o  increase  ability  to  adjust 
rateandrcadingtosuitpurpose  (skim, 
scan,  select,  study). 

•  continue  to  broaden  their  interests  in 
a  variety  of  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

•  begin  to  understand  people  may  in- 
terpret same  material  in  different 
ways. 

•  may  be  able  to  talk  about  recent 
events,  plan  for  the  futureand  career 
aspirations. 

•  may  begin  to  develop  more  complex 
schemes  to  aid  memory. 

•  need  ownership  in  decision-making 
with  the  continued  guidance  of  a 
responsible  person. 

•  develop  ideas  about  real  objects  and 
their  properties-length,  area,  mass, 
capacity,  and  volume-through  di- 
rect experiences  and  by  thinking 
aoout  those  experiences. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Physical  Development 


Birth  -  3  years 


3-5  years 


may  experience  a  period  of  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth. 

develop  the  ability  to  move  about 
and  to  manipulate  objects  to  the  best 
of  their  ability 

begin  to  develop  vision  by  follow- 
ing slowly  moving  objects  with  their 
eyes. 

begin  to  develop  hand-eye  coordi- 
nation-reaching, grasping,  objects, 
feeding,  dressing. 

begin  to  recognize  concepts  of  place 
and  direction-up,  down,  in. 

begin  to  move  about-sit,  stand, 
crawl,  walk,  climb  stairs,  walkback- 
wards-to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

are  beginning  to  identify  their  own 
body  parts,  often  through  nursery 
rhymes  and  games. 

are  unaware  of  physical  strengths 
and  limitations  so  may  attempt  ac- 
tivities that  could  be  difficult  or 
dangerous. 

may  often  change  activities. 

will  move  about  at  own  pace,  al- 
ways near  a  trusted  adult 

are  likely  to  play  alone  or  beside 
another. 

begin  to  play  games  like  peek-a-boo 
and  hide-and-seek. 


are  experiencing  a  period  of  rapid 
growth. 

have  a  slower  rate  of  small  muscle 
development  (hands)  than  growth 
and  coordination  of  large  muscles 
(legs). 

are  usually  naturally  far-sighted. 

continue  to  develop  hand-eye  coor- 
dination and  a  preference  for  left  or 
right  handedness. 

begin  to  understand  and  use  con- 
cepts of  place  and  direction-up, 
down,  under,  beside. 

are  developing  the  ability  to  climb, 
balance,  run,gallop,jump,  pushand 
pull,  and  take  stairs  one  at  a  time. 

are  beginning  to  identify  body  parts 
and  words  used  in  movement-jump, 
wave,  hop. 

seem  unaware  of  their  own  physical 
strengths  and  limitations  and  may 
try  potentially  difficult  or  danger- 
ous activities. 

may  change  activities  often,  al- 
though sometimes  concentrate  on 
one  thing  for  a  long  time  if  inter- 
ested. 

are  beginning  to  take  part  in  group 
situations,  but  still  play  side-by-side 
rather  than  "with"  others. 


5  -  7  years 
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•  may  or  may  not  experience  a  slower 
rate  of  physical  growth.  Large 
muscles  (legs  and  arms)  may  be 
more  de  /eloped  than  small  m  uscles 
(hand  and  feet). 

•  may  increase  fine  motor  skills  (han- 
dling writing  tools,  using  scissors). 

•  usually  continue  to  show  far-sight- 
edness, 

•  continue  to  develop  hand-eye  coor- 
dination. A  preference  for  left  or 
right-handedness  may  be  still  de- 
veloping. 

•  continue  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  direction  and  place  although 
may  confuse  right  and  left,  up  and 
down  when  playing  games. 

•  continue  to  develop  climbing,  bal- 
ancing, running,  galloping,  and 
jumping  abilities.  May  have  trouble 
skipping. 

•  are  growing  in  their  ability  to  know 
what  and  where  their  body  parts  are, 
and  how  they  can  be  moved  and 
coordinated. 

•  continue  vigorous  activity,  tiring 
easily,  recovering  quickly. 

•  tire  from  sitting  rather  than  running. 

•  develop  an  awareness  of  safety  with 
guidance. 

•  usually  show  enthusiasm  for  most 
physical  activities  and  are  some- 
times called  noisy  or  aggressive. 

•  arc  developing  the  ability  to  lake 
part  in  small  group  games,  and  usu- 
ally begin  to  playing  groups  of  chil- 
dren of  same  sex. 
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7-9  years 

continue  to  refine  fine  motor  devel- 
opment and  may  have  slower  rate  of 
physical  growth. 

may  experience  some  visual  diffi- 
culties (eye  testing  and  corrective 
lenses). 

are  continuing  to  develop  hand-eye 
coordination,  and  may  accomplish 
more  complex  tasks. 

are  developing  ability  to  coordinate 
left  and  right  sides  by  showing  a 
preference  for  batting,  kicking  or 
throwing  with  one  side  or  the  other. 

are  gradually  increasing  in  speed 
and  accuracy  during  running,  climb- 
ing, throwing,  kicking,  and  catch- 
ing activities. 

are  continuing  to  understand  body 
parts  and  uses. 

are  beginnings  to  understand  basic 
ideas  of  nutrition. 

may  show  more  daring,  exploring 
behavior  that  could  lead  to  acci- 
dents. 

show  times  of  high  energy;  become 
easily  tired. 

continue  to  develop  awareness  of 
safety  with  guidance. 

continue  to  show  enthusiasm  for 
most  physical  activities. 

may  be  interested  in  playing  in 
groups  although  the  group  and  the 
activity  probable  change  often. 


9  - 11  years 

may  experience  a  spurt  of  growth 
before  puberty. 

may  experience  some  visual  diffi- 
culties (eye  testing  and  corrective 
lenses). 

are  continuing  to  develop  hand-eye 
coordination,  and  skill  level  for 
physical  activities  may  depend  on 
this  increase  in  coordination. 

are  continuing  to  develop  ability  to 
use  either  the  right  side  or  left  side 
for  batting,  kicking  or  throwing. 

show  increased  coordination,  but 
growth  spurts  may  begin  to  inter- 
fere. 

develop  the  ability  to  hit  a  ball  (soft- 
ball  bat,  tennis  racquet,  golf  club). 

are  developing  a  more  sophisticated 
understanding  of  body  parts  and 
function  as  well  as  basic  ideas  of 
nutrition  and  growth. 

are  beginning  to  develop  the  ability 
to  pace  themselves  during  high  en- 
ergy activities. 

understand  safety  rules  but  some- 
times take  risks. 

may  begin  to  show  a  preference  for 
some  physical  activities  over  others. 

may  appear  to  enjoy  more  complex 
group  games  and  simple  sports. 

may  show  a  strong  sense  of  loyalty 
lo  a  group  or  team. 


11  - 13  years 

may  experience  rapid  and  uneven 
growth  but  this  occurs  at  different 
rates  for  individual  children.  Arms 
and  legs  may  grow  rapidly. 

may  continue  to  experience  changes 
to  eyesight. 

continue  to  develop  and  refine  hand- 
eye  skills  and  integrate  them  with 
whole  body  efforts  in  sports  and 
games. 

continue  to  refine  left/right  prefer- 
ence, and  may  show  increasing 
strength  with  one  hand/arm/foot. 

may  show  periods  of  relatively  poor 
coordination  and  awkwardness.  May 
show  some  poor  posture  because  of 
rapid  growth. 

may  continue  to  develop  more  so- 
phisticated understanding  of  body 
parts  and  functions  and  begin  to  get 
the  idea  of  a  simple  body  system. 

continue  to  enjoy  sports  and  group 
games. 

learn  more  complex  body  move- 
ments. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
pace  themselves  during  high  energy 
activities. 

understand  safety  rules  but  some- 
times take  risks. 

often  vary  between  the  sexes  in  their 
interest  in  physical  activities. 

continue  to  play  in  same-sex  groups, 
often  engage  in  more  formal  team 
activities,  and  continue  to  show  great 
loyalty  to  group  or  team. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Development  of  Responsibility 


Birth  -  3  years 


appear  insensitive  to  the  views  of 
others,  yet  show  interest  in  them. 

are  generally  self-centered  in  their 
views. 

look  at  the  world  mostly  from  their 
own  viewpoint  (may  think  the  sun 
sets  because  they  go  to  bed). 

may  cry  when  they  see  or  hear  an- 
other child  crying. 

physically  explore  the  environment 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities  using 
their  senses  (seeing,  hearing,  tast- 
ing, smelling,  and  feeling). 

are  natural  explorers,  eager  for  new 
experiences. 

are  beginningto  distinguish  between 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  faces. 

are  becoming  aware  of  their  own 
feelings  and  respond  to  others'  ex- 
pressions (become  upset  if  caregiver 
is  also  upset). 

begin  to  recognize  consequences 
follow  actions. 
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3  -  5  years 


are  becoming  aware  of  others  and 
beginning  to  take  part  in  social  play 
groups. 

may  play  "beside"  rather  than  "with" 
others. 

are  beginning  to  see  that  their  views 
differ  from  those  of  others  but  re- 
main self-centered. 

may  show  aggressive  feelings  to- 
ward others  when  something  does 
not  go  their  way. 

are  beginning  to  sense  when  an- 
other person  is  sad,  angry,  happy. 

become  interested  in  exploring  the 
environment  outside  the  immediate 
home.  May  be  interested  in  grow- 
ing seeds,  weather,  seasons,  the 
moon,  and  sun. 

continue  toeagerly  explore  the  world 
around  them. 

are  becoming  more  aware  of  family 
and  social  relationships. 

may  sense  another  person's  unhap- 
piness  (such  as  another  child  cry- 
ing) and  now  know  how  to  help. 

become  aware  of  consequences  of 
own  behavior. 
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5  -  7  years 


are  developing  the  ability  to  take 
part  in  social  groups,  and  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  increasing  aware- 
ness of  others. 

may  prefer  to  play  alone  at  times  or 
with  others. 

are  developing  the  ability  so  see  that 
others  have  feelings  and  different 
views  than  their  own. 

may  begin  to  respond  to  others  in 
times  of  distress  if  they  are  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  to  do  so. 

are  developing  an  interest  in  the 
community  and  the  world  outside 
their  own. 

may  begin  to  show  an  awareness  of 
basic  necessities  (food,  clothing, 
shelter). 

are  beginning  to  develop  an  interest 
in  specific  issues  pertaining  to  their 
world  (recycling). 

may  begin  to  notice  how  people  are 
similar  and  different  from  one  an- 
other. 

are  developing  the  ability  to  respond 
sympathetically  to  others  if  they  are 
hurt,  upset  or  crying. 

begin  to  understand  consequences 
of  own  and  others'  behavior. 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION  APPENDIX  A 


7  -  9  years 

are  learning  to  work  in  groups  and 
are  developing  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  others. 

can  lead  sometimes,  and  can  follow 
others. 

are  developing  the  ability  to  see 
how  others  act  and  what  they  expect 
in  certain  situations. 

may  bedeveloping  close  friendships 
that  are  helping  them  learn  to  under- 
stand how  others  think  and  feel. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
respond  sympathetically  to  others  if 
they  are  supported  and  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

continue  to  be  curious  about  the 
world  around  them  and  may  show 
interest  in  learning  about  others 
people  (food,  clothing,  shelter). 

are  developing  an  interest  in  an  en- 
thusiasm for  specific  issues  pertain- 
ing to  their  world  and  can  define 
simple  actions  to  help  (returning 
aluminum  cans  for  recycling). 

are  developing  an  appreciation  of 
their  own  and  other  cultural  heri- 
tages through  special  events,  festi- 
vals, foods,  folk  songs,  and  other 
concrete  experiences. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
respond  sympathetically  to  others  if 
this  is  supported. 

continue  to  understand  conse- 
quences of  own  and  others'  behav- 
iors. 
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9  - 11  years 

continue  to  learn  to  work  in  groups 
if  this  activity  is  supported. 

may  become  upset  or  distressed  if 
they  have  problems  with  friends. 

begin  to  understand  the  idea  of  the 
differing  contributions  of  group 
members  to  a  common  goal. 

are  developing  the  ability  to  take  a 
third-person  view,  in  which  they 
see  situations,  themselves  and  oth- 
ers as  if  they  were  spectators,  but 
still  do  not  coordinate  these  views. 

may  be  developing  the  ability  to  see 
others  have  different  viewpoints  but 
still  do  not  coordinate  these  views 
with  their  own. 

continue  to  try  to  develop  the  ability 
to  respond  sympathetically  to  oth- 
ers but  still  have  difficulty  in  taking 
any  point  of  view  but  their  own. 

continue  to  develop  an  awareness  of 
how  own  family  meets  basic  needs. 

are  developing  personal  views  of 
important  issues  and  values  pertain- 
ing to  their  world  and  act  upon  their 
beliefs  (making  posters). 

arc  continuing  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  and  other  cul- 
tural heritages.  Can  talk  about  simi- 
larities and  differences. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
respond  sympathetically  to  others 
and  may  try  to  help  them. 

begin  to  "weigh"  consequences  of 
own  actions. 


11  - 13  years 

may  show  that  their  relations  with 
friends  are  increasingly  important. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
work  cooperatively  and  collabora- 
tively with  others. 

are  developing  the  ability  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  several  sides  to 
an  issue  but  arc  just  beginning  to 
show  evidence  of  being  able  to  take 
other  views  into  account.  Still  con- 
sider own  point  of  view  the  right 
one. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to  sec 
the  worth  of  others1  viewpoints  if 
this  is  supported. 

continue  to  develop  the  ability  to 
respond  sympathetically  to  others 
and  may  begin  to  consider  other 
points  of  view. 

continue  to  develop  an  awareness  of 
how  family  needs  affect  others. 

arc  becoming  more  committed  to 
their  belief  and  personal  viewsof  the 
world  around  them  (writing  letters 
to  newspapers). 

may  begin  to  appreciate  the  rich 
multicultural  heritage  of  their  own 
country  while  cherishing  family  cul- 
ture in  relation  to  the  whole. 

may  begin  developing  the  ability  to 
empathize  with  another's  feelings  in 
understandable  situations. 

begin  to  'test"  consequences  of  own 
and  others'  actions. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Reading  Development 


3  -  5  year  olds 


•  are  curious  about  print  in  own 
environment — names  of  letters, 
signs,  labels,  and  logos. 

•  playatreading:  "read  pictures"  rather 
than  print. 

•  begin  with  naming  and  commenting 
on  the  pictures,  then  telling  stories 
from  the  pictures. 

•  "read"  print  in  own  familiar  envi- 
ronment (restaurant  signs,  familiar 
places,  traffic  signs). 

•  know  that  print  is  a  source  of  infor- 
mation and  enjoyment. 

•  begin  to  develop  a  "sense  of  story." 

•  focus  on  the  whole  story  rather  than 
on  individual  words. 

•  begin  todevelopknowledgcof  some 
conventions  of  print,  front-to-back 
directionality  of  books. 

•  rely  on  an  adult  or  older  child  to  read 
text. 

•  like  books  with  illustrations,  repeti- 
tion, and  rhyme. 
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5-7  year  olds 


•  are  curious  about  print-word  forms 
and  spellings. 

•  role  play  themselves  as  readers,  re- 
lying heavily  on  memory  at  first. 

•  begin  to  focus  on  print,  but  use  pic- 
tures to  predict  and  confirm  mean- 
ing. 

•  attempt  to  match  voice  to  print. 

•  are  increasingly  able  to  recognize 
environmental  print  away  from  its 
familiar  context. 

•  begin  to  develop  a  basic  vocabulary 
of  functional  and  personal  words 
recognized  on  sight 

•  understand  that  the  print  "tells  the 
story." 

•  continue  to  develop  a  "sense  of 
story." 

•  are  increasingly  able  to  deal  with  the 
parts  of  print  (letters  and  words). 

•  increase  awareness  of  print  conven- 
tions (top-to- bottom  and  left-to-  right 
directionality,  punctuation). 

•  develop  knowledge  of  common  let- 
ter-sound relationships. 

•  begin  to  develop  an  ability  to  try 
reading  print,  including  ways  to  fig- 
ure out  unknown  words  (common 
letter  sound  associations,  picture 
clues). 

•  choose  short  books  with  simple  sto- 
ries and  illustrations. 

•  enjoy  reading  favorite  books. 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION  APPENDIX  A 


7  -  9  year  olds 


are  interested  in  print  (spellings,  word 
meanings). 

show  interest  in  topics,  characters, 
and  events. 

see  themselves  as  readers. 

read  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

make  greater  use  of  context  to  pre- 
dict and  confirm  meaning  of  words. 

begin  to  self-correct  own  miscues 
("errors"). 

are  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of 
words  recognized  on  sight. 

developing  ability  to  read  silentl* . 

are  increasingly  able  to  read  orally 
with  fluency  and  expression. 

are  developing  knowledge  of  a  vari- 
ety of  forms  that  communicate  ideas 
(graphs,  maps,  charts). 

have  a  "sense  of  story"  andean  iden- 
tify the  parts. 

arc  increasingly  able  to  focus  on 
details  keeping  main  ideas  in  mind. 

understand  the  main  conventions  of 
print  (directionality,  punctuation). 

develop  increasing  knowledge  of  let- 
ter-sound relationships  and  common 
spelling  patterns. 

develop  increasing  independence  in 
reading. 

show  ability  to  make  inferences  (un- 
derstand intent,  draw  conclusions). 

are  beginning  to  read  novels;  use 
books  to  find  information. 


9  - 11  year  olds 


may  broaden  their  interests  in  fiction 
and  non-fiction. 

are  increasingly  able  to  set  own  pur- 
poses for  reading  (read  for  interest, 
by  topic  or  favorite  author). 

self-correct  own  miscuesconfidently 
and  independently. 

arc  increasing  the  length  of  time 
concentrating  on  reading. 

are  increasing  silent  reading  rate 
(which  may  exceed  the  rate  of 
speech). 

are  developing  an  ability  to  adjust 
reading  rate  to  suit  purpose  (scan- 
ning to  locate  information). 

begin  to  try  reading  material  in  vari- 
ous forms  (graphs,  maps). 

arc  aware  of  di  ffcrcnt  genres  of  read- 
ing materials  and  can  identify  some 
elements  (the  moral  of  a  fable). 

arc  increasingly  able  to  deal  with 
detail  in  content  and  form,  while 
keeping  main  ideas  in  mind. 

understand  the  main  conventions  of 
print  (directionality,  capitalization, 
punctuation)  and  are  developing  an 
increasing  knowledge  of  standard 
spelling). 

arc  able  to  read  independently. 

show  increasing  ability  to  make  in- 
ferences and  to  read  critically. 

arc  able  to  organize  information  from 
reading. 

may  read  longer  and  more  demand- 
ing texts. 


11  - 13  year  olds 


•  continue  to  broaden  their  interests  i n 
fiction  and  non-fiction. 

•  read  for  an  increasing  variety  of  pur- 
poses and  choose  from  a  wide  range 
of  reading  material. 

•  un  derstand  that  di  fferen  t  readers  may 
interpret  the  same  material  in  differ- 
ent ways, 

•  increase  reading  vocabulary,  silent 
reading  rate,  length  of  time  for  con- 
centration, and  ability  to  adjust  rate 
of  reading  to  suit  purpose  (skim, 
scan,  select,  study). 

•  increase  ability  to  read  various  forms 
of  text  (graphs,  maps,  charts). 

•  increase  knowledge  of  and  ability  to 
identify  and  discuss  the  elements 
(characters,  plot)  of  a  variety  of  read- 
ing materials. 

•  arc  able  todeal  with  detail  in  content 
and  form  while  keeping  main  ideas 
in  mind. 

•  understand  the  main  conventions  of 
print  (directionality,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  and  spelling). 

•  arc  able  to  read  independently. 

•  are  increasing  in  ability  to  read  criti- 
cally and  todetcct  inconsistencies  in 
argument. 

•  are  increasingly  able  to  understand 
and  discuss aspcctsofliteraturessuch 
as  theme, conflict, and au thor's  style. 

•  arc  increasing  in  the  ability  to  persist 
willi  longer  and  more  complex  texts 
(more  difficult  novels,  school  text- 
books). 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Writing  Development 


3  -  5  year  olds 


view  writing  as  something  that 
people  do  and  like  to  play  at  writing; 
are  curious  about  letters  and  words. 

combine  drawing  and  writing  but 
drawing  conveys  most  of  the  mean- 
ing. 

may  not  intend  to  convey  a  particu- 
lar message  and  may  ask  "What 
does  this  say?"  of  own  writing. 

play  at  writing  and  may  produce: 

scribble  writing  (imitative  cursive 
writing); 

random  symbols  (strings  of  forms 

that  resemble  letters); 

random  letters  (strings  of  letters); 

single  letters  that  represent  a  sound 

(s  for  "snake")  or  a  syllable  (dd  for 

"daddy"). 

may  produce  some  conventional 
words  (own  name,  mom,  dad)  as 
well  as  play  writing. 


5  -  7  year  olds 


are  interested  in  the  names  of  letters 
and  how  to  represent  specific  speech 
sounds;  write  mainly  for  personal 
interest. 

combine  drawingand  writing  to  con- 
vey ideas. 

demonstrate  increasing  knowledge 
of  letter  names,  common  letter-sound 
associations — especially  consonants 
and  some  forms  of  writing  (labels, 
stories,  letters). 

produce  increasingly  conventional 
writing  by; 

writing  in  capitals  and  moving  to- 
ward the  use  of  lower  case  letters; 
spelling  with  consonants  and  mov- 
ing toward  phonetic  spellings  that 
include  vowels; 

spelling  some  common  words  con- 
ventionally; 

showing  some  sense  of  directional- 
ity but  may  reverse  some  letters  (b 
and  d )  or  right  to  left  at  times; 
starting  to  use  some  punctuation 
marks  (periods). 

may  produce: 

writing  usually  related  to  their  own 
experiences: 

a  label  or  caption  to  accompany  a 
drawing; 

single  words  or  phrases: 
short,  simple  sentences; 
a  series  of  simple  sentences; 
simple  stories  with  one  or  two  char- 
acters. 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION  APPENDIX  A 


7-9  year  olds 


enjoy  writing  and  sharing  own  writ- 
ing with  others. 

begin  to  develop  a  sense  of  audi- 
ence. 

may  combine  drawing  and  writing, 
but  writing  can  stand  along  to  con- 
vey meaning. 

demonstrate  increasing  knowledge 
of  letter-sound  relationships,  includ- 
ing vowels,  common  spelling  pat- 
terns, terms  used  with  writing  (let- 
ter, word,  sentence);  and  forms  of 
writing  (poem,  report). 

produce  increasingly  conventional 
writing  by: 

spelling  an  increasing  number  of 
words; 

using  upper  and  lower  case  letters 
and  spacing  between  words; 
conventionally  using  functional 
spelling  when  drafting; 
understanding  directionality  (left- 
to-right,  top-to-bottom  of  a  page, 
front-to-back  in  a  book)  but  still 
may  reverse  letters  (b  and  d); 
developing  the  ability  to  punctuate 
(periods,  question  marks). 

may  produce  a  scries  of  connected 
ideas  that  make  sense,  stories  with 
two  or  more  characters,  stories  of  a 
full  page  or  more,  and  reports,  let- 
ters, poems,  and  other  forms  of  writ- 
ing. 


9-11  year  olds 


•  enjoy  receiving  feedback  from  oth- 
ers about  own  writing. 

•  show  an  increasing  awareness  of 
audience. 

•  understand  writingas  "ideas  written 
down." 

•  can  convey  more  complex  ideas 
through  writing. 

•  arc  able  to  write  for  an  increasing 
number  of  purposes. 

•  demonstrate  increasing  knowledge 
of  most  spelling  patterns,  terms  used 
with  writing  (paragraph,  punctua- 
tion), and  a  variety  of  forms  of  writ- 
ing (fables,  fairy  talcs). 

•  spell  a  considerable  number  of  words 
conventionally. 

•  use  functional  spelling  while  draft- 
ing, but  search  for  standard  spelling 
before  the  final  draft. 

•  use  many  punctuation  marks  con- 
ventionally (periods,  question 
marks),  but  may  still  confuse  others 
(comas,  quotation  marks). 

•  may  produce  stories  with  two  or 
morecharactcrs,  topics  of  ideas  sup- 
ported by  relevant  details,  a  scries 
of  ideas  connected  smoothly  and 
logical  ly,  a  variety  of  sentence  struc- 
tures and  varied  sentence  length, 
and  more  complex  reports,  letters, 
poems  and  so  on. 


11  - 13  year  olds 


enjoy  playing  with  words  and  ideas 
and  can  write  from  different  points 
of  view. 

value  and  seek  out  feedback  on  own 
writing  and  write  for  a  wider  audi- 
ence. 

show  increasing  awareness  of  dif- 
ferences between  speaking  and  writ- 
ing. 

write  for  a  broad  range  of  purposes 
and  can  convey  increasingly  com- 
plex and  abstract  ideas  through  writ- 
ing. 

demonstrate  increasing  knowledge 
of  spelling  patterns,  terms  used  with 
writing,  a  wider  range  of  forms  and 
parts  of  speech,  but  arc  not  yet  able 
to  grasp  many  of  the  formal  aspects 
of  grammar. 

produce  increasingly  conventional 
writing  by  using  standard  spelling 
and  most  punctuation  marks  (but 
still  may  confuse  marks  such  as  co- 
mas and  semi-colons). 

may  produce  writing  that: 

is  easily  understood,  fluent,  logi- 
cally organized,  unified,  and  elabo- 
rated; 

is  more  complex  in  grammatical 
structure  than  speech; 
contains  more  complex  narratives 
with  complex  settings  and  charac- 
ters: 

has  more  complex  non-narrative 
forms. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Widely  Held  Expectations  in  Mathematics  Development 


Birth  -  3  year  olds 


•  begin  to  recognize  "one"  and  "more 
than  one." 

•  count  to  nursery  rhymes  or  the  al- 
phabet song. 

•  begin  to  pick  out  one  thing  from  a 
group.  Sometimes  find  two  or  three 
that  arc  the  "same." 

•  begin  to  identify  simple  qualities  of 
things  like  "soft"  and  "hard"  or"hot" 
and  "cold." 

•  begin  to  get  some  ideas  of  how 
things  are  alike  and  how  they  are 
different. 

•  may  follow  the  "path"  of  an  object. 

•  may  use  simple  quantity  words  such 
as  "onemorc  cookie"  or  "more  milk." 


3  -  5  year  olds 


recognize  and  count  up  to  five. 

identify  portions  when  sharing. 

recognize  and  name  simple  shapes 
(squares,  circles,  triangles). 

match  pictures  to  actual  shapes. 

sort  using  a  single  attribute. 

recognize  simple  patterns. 

learn  more  qualities  of  objects 
("thick"  and  "thin"). 

line  up  two  or  three  objects  using 
size  or  some  other  category. 

use  language  to  begin  to  get  ideas 
about  space  and  time  ("next  to,"  "on 
top  of,"  "before/1  "after"). 

compare  objects. 

use  measurement  words  ("big  and 
small,"  "short  and  tall,"  "near  and 
far"). 

may  recognize  that  two  is  always 
two  and  three  is  always  three  but 
does  not  apply  this  concept  beyond 
five. 
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5  -  7  year  olds 


count  first  by  starling  back  at  1  each 
time  something  is  added. 

begin  to  pick  up  counting  where  they 
left  off,  starting  with  7  and  counting 
on  to  9  and  9. 

count  all  types  of  things;  play  with 
counting  forward  or  backward. 

enjoy  counting  to  10  and  idea  of  big 
numbers. 

use  pattern  blocks  and  other  materi- 
als to  make  and  extend  patterns. 

match  objects  in  one  set  to  objects  in 
a  second  set. 

sequence  things  from  the  biggest  to 
the  smallest  by  size  or  other  variable. 

may  insert  items  into  a  sequence  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

enjoy  lining  up  according  to  size. 

may  enjoy  card  games  that  help  con- 
solidate concepts. 

classify  objects  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
may  isolate  a  set  from  a  collection. 

•  may  realize  that  a  collodion  can  be 
sorted  in  more  than  one  way  . 

►  begin  to  develop  a  stable  idea  of  a 
straight  line. 

►  try  measuring  all  sorts  of  things  but 
with  non-standard  units. 

•  begin  to  recognize  that  10  is  10  or  20 
is  20,  no  matter  how  objects  arc  ar- 
ranged in  a  group. 

•  work  willi  simple  number  facts  show- 
ing different  sums  with  many  types 
of  materials. 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION  APPENDIX  A 


7-9  year  olds 


•  begin  to  enjoy  counting  puzzles  and 
games  where  they  need  to  find  a 
number  between  10  and  99. 

•  are  able  to  identify  sets  of  objects 
with  2  or  3  attributes  in  common 
(separate  triangles  by  color,  size, 
and  thickness). 

•  may  order  things  in  a  sequence  in 
one  set  in  relation  to  a  sequence  in  a 
second  set. 

•  use  rulers  and  yard  sticks  to  measure 
length. 

•  order  numbers  from  0-10,  and  then 
10-100  and  much  higher. 

•  group  numbers  by  twos,  threes,  fives, 
tens,  and  so  on. 

•  begin  to  classify  things  in  more  com- 
plex ways  and  use  general  catego- 
ries and  subcategories. 

•  begin  to  develop  the  idea  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines. 

•  begin  to  estimate  and  measure  and  to 
use  standard  units  to  communicate 
similarities  and  differences. 

•  begin  to  develop  part  and  whole 
relationships  and  understand  sub- 
traction by  separating  a  whole  into 
parts. 

•  make  shnplc  explorations  with  the 
concept  of  place  value  (combining 
groups  of  1 00\s,  1 0  s,  and  1  's  to  make 
different  numbers). 

•  represent  more  addition  and  sub- 
traction "facts"  in  a  variety  of  way:,. 


ERLC 


9-11  year  olds 


begin  to  understand  the  number  sys- 
tem as  a  system  built  on  tens  particu- 
lar! y  when  working  with  base  10 
blocks  and  other  activities. 

begin  to  extend  number  sequences 
to  take  in  large  numbers  from  1 ,000 
to  10,000  and  beyond. 

may  work  on  practical  problems  in- 
volving length,  capacity,  time,  and 
large  numbers;  explore  patterns  in 
number  systems;  explore  size  rela- 
tionships; build  models  of  numbers 
100, 1,000, 10,000;  and  refine  abili- 
ties to  estimate. 

begin  to  see  the  need  for  a  special 
measure. 

continue  to  work  on  everyday  prob- 
lems involving  length  and  may  ex- 
tend this  to  area,  perimeter  prob- 
lems, using  a  variety  of  units. 

have  a  better  coordination  of  parts 
and  whole  as  related  to  both  time  and 
fractional  concepts. 

work  on  many  whole  number  prob- 
lems. 

begin  tocoordinatc  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  to  help  with  ideas  of 
area. 

become  comfortable  using  simple 
graphs  to  show  relationships. 


11  - 13  year  olds 
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•  begin  to  explore  other  ways  to  build 
number  systems-for  example,  to 
think  about  numbers  being  repre- 
sented by  0's  and  l's. 

•  begin  to  explore  three-dimensional 
objects. 

•  may  be  curious  about  making  draw- 
ings to  scale. 

•  begin  to  explore  different  simple 
number  sequences  which  requires 
more  than  simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction for  their  extension  (2, 4,  8, 
16  _;  or  1,3,6,  10,  ). 

•  begin  to  experience  the  ideas  of 
mass  and  volume. 

•  begin  to  use  line  and  pic  graphs  to 
represent  information  and  explore 
relationships. 

•  begin  to  explore  more  complex  num- 
ber relationships  and  re  present  ideas 
in  a  greater  number  of  ways. 

•  begin  to  use  standard  unils  for  find- 
ing mass  and  volume  based  on  many 
concrete  activities. 

•  use  a  variety  of  measurement  tools. 

•  may  begin  to  see  the  relationships 
between  fractions  and  decimals. 

•  may  develop  the  idea  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts  as  a 
basis  for  the  idea  of  percent  (interest 
rates  in  savings  accounts,  cost  of 
sale  items  (-25%). 

•  may  have  some  early  experiences 
widi  the  idea  of  variable. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development  Name 


How  do  I  know  that: 

enjoys  the  arts  and  displays  an 
increasing  sense  of  aesthetics 


creates  in  a  variety  of  forms 


:R?C  22 


Anecilolal  Records 


How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  Language  arts  


Responsible  living . 
Social  studies  


Dance  . 
Drama . 
Music 


•  Visual  art 


Physical  education 
Mathematics  


•  Science. 


Language  arts 


Responsible  living 
Social  studies  


•  Dance 


Drama 


Music . 


Visual  art 


Physical  education 
Mathematics  


•  Science 
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Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development  Name 

How  do  I  know  that: 

How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  values  aesthetic  and  artistic  endeavors 

•  Language  arts 

•  Responsible  living 

♦  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

♦  Drama 



Music 

•  Visual  art 

•  Physical  education 

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 

Emotional  and  Social  Development  Name 

How  do  I  know  that: 

How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  accepts  and  respects  self  and  others 

•  Language  arts 

•  Responsible  living 

•  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

Anecdotal  Records 

23 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


:RLC 


Emotional  and  Social  Development 


Name 


How  do  I  know  that: 

•  demonstrates  an  ability  to  get  along  with 
others 


makes  appropriate  choices 


Anecdotal  Records 
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How  do  I  see  this  in: 


Language  arts 


Responsible  living . 
Social  studies  


Dance. 


Drama . 


Music . 


Visual  ait 


Physical  education 
Mathematics  


Science 


Language  arts 


Responsible  living 
Social  studies  


Dance_ 


Drama 


Music 


Visual  art 


Physical  education 
Mathematics  


Science 
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intellectual  Development 

Name 

How  do  I  know  that: 

How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  demonstrates  an  curious  and  inquiring 

•  Language  arts 

attitude 

•  Responsible  living 

•  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

•  Physical  education 

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 

•  generates  and  communicates  ideas 

•  Language  arts 

•  Responsible  living 

•  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

•  Physical  education 

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 

Anecdotal  Records 
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Intellectual  Development 

Name 



How  do  I  know  that: 

How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  represents  thinking  in  a  variety  of  ways 

•  language  arts 



•  Responsible  living 

•  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•    \7^  ci i  q  1  q T~t 
V  loUdl  Ctl  I 

•  Physical  education 

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 

•  reflects  upon  and  talks  about  own  thinking 

•  I  .anguage  arts 

•  Responsible  living 

•  Social  studies 

•  Dance 



•  Dramn 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

•  Physical  education 

*  Mathematics 

•  Science    _ 

Anecdotal  Records 

26 
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intellectual  Development 

Name 

How  do  I  know  that: 

•  applies  proDicm-soiving  strategics 

How  do  I  see  this  in: 

♦  Language  arts 

•  Responsible  living 

•  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

int.    •  1  1 

•  Physical  education 

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 

•  demonstrates  the  development  of  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge  in: 

•  Language  arts 

•  Responsible  living 

•  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

•  Physical  education 

•  Mathematics 

Anecdotal  Records 

•  Science    

PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Physical  Development 


Name 


ERIC 


How  do  I  know  that: 

•  shows  awareness  and  practices  safety  proce- 
dures 


How  do  I  know  that: 

•  demonstrates  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  world  beyond  him/hcrsclf 
and  his/her  relationship  to  it 


Anecdotal  Record* 
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How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  Language  arts  


Responsible  living. 
Social  studies  


Dance  _ 
Drama 
Music  _ 


Visual  art 


•  Physical  education 

•  Mathematics  


•  Science, 


Development  of  Responsibility  Name 


How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  Language  arts  „ 


Responsible  living 
Social  studies  


Dance 


Drama 


Music 


Visual  art 


Physical  education 
Mathematics 


•  Science 


O  K  n 
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Development  of  Responsibility 

Name 

How  do  I  know  that: 

•  relates  to  others,  both  individuals  and  groups 

How  do  I  see  this  in: 

•  Laneuaee  arts 

•  Responsible  living 

♦  Social  studies 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

•  Physical  education  

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 

•  responds  lo  environmental  concerns  and  be- 
gins  to  act  upon  them 

•  Language  arts  

•  Responsible  living  __ 

•  Social  studies .... 

•  Dance 

•  Drama 

•  Music 

•  Visual  art 

•  Physical  education   

*  Mathematics 

•  Science 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Recording  Observations 

Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 

Name  


Observation 

Sept 

Nov 

Jan 

Mar 

-   1 

June  1 

1.  Works  with  a  variety  of  art  materials. 

2,  Cooperates  and  participates  in  group 
musical  activities. 

3.  Sings  with  others 

4.  Partakes  in  group  drama  activities. 

5.  Responds  appropriately  to  performance/ 
creations  of  others, 

• 

6.  Uses  materials  creatively. 

,     ..  . 

7.  Partakes  in  movement  and  dance. 

8.  Hnjoys  poetry  and  literature. 

i 

9.  Participates  in  aesthetic/artistic  activities 
by  choice. 

■ 

! 

1 

i 

10.  Reflects  on  feelings,  ideas,  and  under- 
standings in  tine  arts- 

i 
i 

i 

j 

/  ~  rarely  observed    2    sometimes  observed    J  -  frequently  observed 


comments: 


q  Stale 

ERIC  30 
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Recording  Observations 

Emotional  and  Social  Development 

Name 


Observation 

Sept 

Nov 

Jan 

Mar 

June 

1.  Shows  confidence  in  self. 

2,   Cooperates  with  others. 

3.  Uses  problem-solving  strategies. 

I 

r 

! 

4.  Works  independently. 

i 

! 

5.  lakes  appropriate  learning  risks. 

'  ! 
'<  '■ 

j 

i 
j 

6,   Works  collaboratively. 

.  

1 

7.  Kxpresscs  emotions  in  socially  accept- 
able ways, 

!         i  I 

i            !  i 

I      !  i 

8.  Adjusts  behavior  accordingly. 

1 

j 

{).  Sees  others*  points  of  view . 

i  .  .  i .  _  

10,  Values  self  and  others. 

f 

I 

! 

!  ! 

1 
i 

/  -  rarely  ohsen  ed    2  -  sometimes  observed    J  _  jrequentls  observed 


(ommkms: 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Recording  Observations 

Development  of  Responsibility 


Name 


Observation 

Sept 

Nov 

Jan 

Mar 

June 

1 .  Actions  demonstrate  respect  for  others. 

i 

2.  Actions  demonstrate  respect  tor  the  environ- 
ment. 

i 

3.  Contributes  to  problem-solving. 

4.  Resolves  conflict  with  peers. 

5.  Values  differences  in  others. 

6.  Gives  and  receives  empathy. 

7.  Collaborates  with  others. 

H.  Understands  how  own  behavior  affects  others, 

9.  Cooperates  in  groups. 

( —   

L.  - 

j 

10.  Adapts  to  change. 

i 

/  -  rarely  observed    2  ~  sometimes  observed    3  ~  frequently  observed 


ro.MMK.vrs: 


Observation  Scale 
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Recording  Observations 

Intellectual  Development 

Name 


Observation 

Sept 

Nov 

Jan 

Mar 

June 

1 .  Is  interested  in  all  that  is  presented. 

2.  Applies  new  information. 

3,  Asks  appropriate  questions, 

4.  Uses  problem-solving  strategies. 

-  .  . . ., 

5.  Represents  thinking  in  u  variety  of  ways. 

i 

.  .  A 

1 

1 
1 

j 

: 

6.  Uses  language  to  express  own  thinking. 

7.  Reflects  upon  and  talks  about  own  think- 
ing. 

8.  Reading  progress  within  widely  held 
expectations. 

9.  Writing  progress  within  widely  held 
expectations. 

10.  Math  progress  within  widely  held  expecta- 
tions. 

/  a  rarely  observed    2  ~  sometimes  observed    3  =  frequently  observed 


communis; 


Observation  Stale 
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Recording  Observations 

Physical  Development 

Name  


Observation 

Date 

1.  Participates  in  physical  activities. 

2.  Demonstrates  appropriate  muscle  control 
mid  coordination 

-1 

3.  Handles  equipment  appropriately. 

• 

4.  Respects  own  and  others'  bodies. 

5.  Practices  safety  measures. 

i  ...  . 

6.  Makes  appropriate  lowl  choices, 

r            -  ■ 

! 

t 

I  

7.  Maintains  physical  fitness. 

i 

> 
i 

i 
I 

X.  Works  cooperatively  and  collaboratively. 

i 
| 

■ 
I 
I 

i   

i  

9.  Aware  of  health  and  safety  measures. 

i 

! 

f 

10.  Choices  enhance  livtny  and  learning. 

j 

i               '  » 

/  =  rarely  obsened    2  ~  sometimes  observed    3  ~  frequently  observed 


COMMENTS: 


Obscr vaiion  Jn  ;*1c  O  5 


ERIC 
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My  Conference  Log 

Name  

Date  

A  conference  about 


Issues  discussed 


Follow-up 


Reminders 


Highlights 


Cnnlercn-ie  I.iy 


ERIC 


5  3 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


My  Learning  Log 

Name  

Date  

This  week  I  plan  to   


This  week  1  did 


This  is  how  I  feel 


I  want  to 


,    .  .  860 

q       Learning  Log 

ERIC  36 
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My  Reading  Log  Name 


Date 

Title 

Pages  Read 

Comments/Responses 

Reading  Log 

oc  i 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


My  Writing  Log   Name 


Date 

Title/Story/Topic 

First 
Draft 

Revised 

Edited 

Published 
or  Shared 

Teacher's  Comments 





 .  —  - 



i 

t 

i 
i 

i  1 

i 

1 

! 



! 

i 

i 

f  

i 



I 

i 

! 

( 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

[ 

i 

! 

1 

! 

I 

i 

i 

ERIC 
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Self-Evaluation 

Name  

Date  

1.     Today  in  I  worked  on 


2.     I  learned 


3.     1  felt  good  when  I 


4,     I  would  like  senrc  help  with 


5-     Next  lime  in      1  plan  to 


Scirr/taliMlmti 

ERIC  "r"' 
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My  Self-Report 


Name . 
Date 


My  celebrations 


My  wish ... 


Something  to  talk  alxjut 

r 


:RiC  40 
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Child-Teacher  Conference  Sheet 

Child  

Date 

Possible  Questions  to  address  for  the  child  la  write  on  this  form  or  dictate  to  the  teacher 

•  Whui  do  you  like  about  school?  Why? 

•  What  do  you  find  (he  easiest  aUmt  si  hool/ 
Why  is  thi.s  easy  for  you? 

•  What  do  you  Imd  dillieult? 
Why  is  (his  dillieult  lor  you.' 

•  Who  do  you  like  to  k*  with  at  sehool /  Why  .1 

•  h  there  anyone  who  have  trouMe  getting  aloii^  with/  Why? 

•  What  would  >ou  like  to  learn  Axm\  next? 

•  What  do  y tin  rhink  i important  |r »  say  ahnuf  you  on  your  report  card/ 

S^lf-Lvjliuuvn 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Additional  Parent  Comments  to  the  Teacher 


Date 


,  Back  cover  ol  . 
'   rcpnr!  can!  ' 

i. ...  J  ..._.J 


I'wvnfs  Signature 


Tvi! 

Day-.  ; 

r 

k  ■ 

llltN'i        ;           ;  ; 

law       j       1  J 

'  Ikl  f  Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar,  j  Apr.  ^  M*i>  |  Jufu' 

KMAl 

r T~ 

i 

•  | 

! 

1  ! 
!  ! 

»  1  .nn   

1 — r  t 

i  ! 

i     :  i 
[ 

j 

1 

 -   

Q       Primary  Progress  Report  J 


Student's  Naimv 


Teacher: 
School: 
Address: 
Phone: 


42 


/     |'f -  j--       ;nrl  Mum  »ht  ^ 


l 


J  rrmi  £  ntrr  f  i 


I  I 


A55F55MFNT  AMD  EVALUATION  APPEMUIX  0 


Purpose  of  the  Primary  Progress  Report 


This  Frotire.w  /?e/'f//7  describes  your  child's  development  in  relation  to  the  goals  of  [he  primary 
program  It  is  intended  hi  provide  you  with  inhumation  about  >our  child's  individual 
accomplishments,  interests,  abilities,  and  attitudes. 

in  these  early  years,  children  are  at  many  dil  lerent  stages  ( ^development.  They  learn  at  different 
rates  and  in  dif  ferent  ways  according  to  their  abilities,  interests,  and  opptiitunilics.  We  know  it 
is  not  beneficial  to  make  comparisons  between  childten.  ,o  cue  is  taken  to  evaluate  each  child 
in  terms  of  what  he  or  she  cum  do 

We  entourage  vimi  lo  \k  an  ailive  paititei  in  the  education  ol  vow  child.  I'lease  attend 
conferences  and  meeting  during  the  school  vo.n  and  communicate  with  smiii  child's  teacher  on 
a  regular  basis. 


Parent  Comments  to  the  Teacher 

As  parent*  vou  are  invited  and  encouta^cd  to  eouiiibute  imIomuiiOmii  in  (he  si -In ml  ahuii  vour  child  in 
the  pimiiiry  program 


Date: 


□  Conference  requested 


Date: 


ERLC 


f 


n 


|  Inside  rover  or  [ 
|  repon  card  j 

1   ,  .J 


□  Conference  mjiH-atd 


PRIM  AM  V  PHDGMAM 


The  Primary  Program 


Nuiturtt  (U1  ctmtmuinK  Bru*ih  ul  thiklionS  knowk'dtf'.'  ami  untl?r*umlmK  "f  iliemudw*  anil  Ihvir  world, 
IfovKlis  a  safe,  warm,  vanntf  rntirunmriii  wlu'w  lua/nin^  continuous, 
Keujgni/**  ihe  uniijucrwss  ol  each  child, 

Allows  fur  ditfrrcKfS  in  learning  rales.  styU's  i^fvrk'ik'is,  and  ink'icsK 
tjitiHjt'j^>  ^hthlren  lo  represent  whai  iliey  know  in  a  variety  ni  ways, 
.Su[>|x*  K  ihc  mk  m]  luturr  of  teaming, 

ktvogni/c ;  ilu-  nurntial  rulr  ol  lam:uay,c  in  lav  »i!hiiii»K  ilMiflhl,  c omnium;  ation,  and  li'arniiitf. 
Views  fuussjneril  and  evaluation  u»  im|*»runi  lo  ilk*  w^ointf  juurw  ol  learning  awl  U**-h"»K. 
Krtk\  u  ;ui  uhJc^kiiitliriK  ilui  t  hlkla-n  team  ihriMi^ti  ft  uw  invuUriwfit  ufui  !•■**>". 
BuiUU  on  what  v  InUlteh  "t  an  do," 

InwU's      ills  in  k*  (aflnvrs  in  lht*ir  ilitltlk'tt^  t'dtjialtoii,  and 

I  K**U  %|U  tltlM*!*'  of  Kifk*!,  t4ktl'*v.»ftd  j*i>  r*  ,«  :.^lt\  for  hfH'hfc!  lMT»M^' 


Primary  Program  Goata 


Aoslhoiic  and  Artistic  Duvulopmunl 

J>rsfloprnihiraa  m  forlh»  an«, 
Imagine  and  visualize  thrntiph  ibv  uik 
Ki  ^fikl  throti^li  arts 

\  t|»k\%UUd  KJ'Uunl  lIlMMIf-lf  lib'  ill*-. 
Intrrj'fi  f  (hrMti^ti  ihv  ii*o. 
Vu*W  ihfotitfh  Uk1  an>4 
"vt.tlf  (Ik  aff  ,  an  1 
think,  Irani,  and  u»ummnk  .41  ihnuw  h  tl»v  ail . 


Inlblluclual  Dovolopmonl 


•  Uwlopa  |»»  mw,  fi'ah  !k  \tdl  unkt'i*, 

*  St  t  ap|'ft'*,M  -      h  •  I  *     h*'.  tnm  hi 
a.tompli'  hm  in  *  uii  I ».  Hpm 

•  {'t^*'  with  t han^r. 

•  Mi     nlbl  m»|*'Mt'  , 

*  \K"*c\*'V  In^ntMuj*  , 

*  I  fMH  UnM  o.hrr<,  ;ut  I 

-  I  ni.i>  Imiitf  ami  Lamm/ 

Physical  Dovolopniuhl 


:RLC 


•  Sn;(ain  an  I  rtirhd  n*itnrakurtt^t!v. 

♦  IX  vrlup  thinking  ihfmwh  incanii^lnl  Irafinn^ 

•  l^f  laiuua^c  Im  iiKdilak-  Ihm^ny,  an  I  h  annii^, 

*  V  w  Un^ua^c  ti»  I'MiirminKaiv  cflV.,  u\i*K. 

*  l^.(  lt»j»and  iii!cyrjir  Ihv  aS!ilu  k  .  - V.iM .r»  I 
kihrAlcd^c  t»f  Ihc  hnr  aili,  hiiniania»: |»fa.(Kiil 
and  t:',  irm  c>.  atvl 

*  lia»tn(  an  mdffvndjn!  hKI«m?:  U  anur 

Dovelopmenl  of  Hosponr^tnldy 


•  I  *  ain  and  |»r,»x  il-'  ^*k  iv  pn^v  lur^, 

•  lak*:  iarr  «»f  anil  ropa  f  llr  ir  Kuhv^. 

•  |h  vedup  u^aft'iK'^^  t»r  nutnlitMi. 

«    l>«  wd'ip  a  ^nk4  \tift:'f)  td  it u>it>r  skills  whik' 
tnanMJtntn^  |»l»>  -sk  .il  IiUk*^, 

•  I  »/w  l»»|»  t4n  a|'|«f«.  w  uUmii  and  i'ii|t*>fncni  <d  human 
nttiviMivnf,  and 

•  I  •  arn  <\k  lal  ^kil^  in  a  jdi>  <h  al  ;k!»vuv  sritin^ 


r 


/  itifttrr  r<    Uf  hr  r*t*\i_hA  w  hi.  h  t  n.dut  the  <  hit  t  1 
ValiK*  Hntl  riMj*\  ¥  indit  nlt»  >!  i^n'Ji! »n!i' 
Valtie,  rc*|»xl.  JfrlttlTfctiafo^nlt'ir.--1  i-kniih  andh:'nta>v 
Ai  .f.  pi  and  tkiiwiHiMif*  cin|M(h> . 

)  <!,l^|i;h  a  1  nii.^^.r  !K  fnMf^nrr1  an.f  i*  fpiri-  ;*f? !  tf^k  j*  n  k  •»»  -* 

Ht?|*  <  I  ar**l  *.  -irv  f»»f  IN  t  r  *  in»im»-  nf  jtt  I 

2"N 


I  card  insert  | 


m!  a,l|v 
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Primary  Progress  Report 


Student's  Name 


School 


Reporting  Period 

I  hi'  tyntls  of  the  primary  pmyrwn  are  to  provide  a  variety  o\  experiences  that  foster  the  child's 
Aesthetic  and  Artistic  iJvvelopment 

Physical  lJevelopinent  p*  —  —  —  .  . 

PuuiluMid  ami  Sociul  Ucvekipment  i  » 


Intellectual  iJcvelopmcnl 
All  ynah  art  emphasised  ihou^hntt  the  entire  primiu  v  prayjum 


card  insert 


I 


I  "  "I 

[      kepoit  card  t  opics  I 

arc  rednu'd  in  ' 

I      i»f  litis  ddcutttciti.  [ 


CI  C  ontinuing  if)  the  primary  program 


CI  Ik'^nniiii^  in  the  intermediate  program 


ERLC 


fr  i        !>wjtHT£  Principal's  Sivnaturr 

I'urftth:  Pirate  ketp  this  topi  and  return  tht  report  card  cover  oith,  1  hank  you. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Parent  Follow-up  to  Three-Way  Conference 


1,  Did  you  feel  comfortable  having  your  child  involved  in  the  Yes  No 

conference? 


1,  Were  all  vour  contents  addressed/  Yes  Nu 


il  an  action  plan  was  developed,  do  you  feci  it  was  realistic?  Yes  N«» 


J    Ihi  you  lee!  the  nine  ttas  *ell  >pcoi 1  Yr,  N» 


5.   l>id  your  child  enjo>  Wun\  pan  of  tin  lonlerenee'  Yo  No 


fv  Anv  other  comments' 


I'VO 

r.>»flftt£ftL£S 
ERIC  4T, 
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Child's  Three-Way  Conference  Follow-Up 


Name: 


Date: 


You've  jusi  hiu*n  pari  nl  ;i  fMiilV-ivna*  will)  your  teacher  anil  parentis), 
What  ilitl  you  think  ot  it? 


What  ailviee  would  yon  jjiw  us  to  make  the  lonlereme  Ivtler  nexl  tinit-V 
ho: 


Don't: 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Photo  or  Drawing 


Ileie  me  some  spt'tiul  limits  ilia!   ___ 


Please  feel  tree  tn  eonfatl  me  il  you  have  anything  you  want  to  talk  about. 


letter 
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Product  Samples 

Dear  Farcnt(s): 

The  following  is  enclosed  lor  you  to  look  at  and  discuss  with  your  child. 


Please  notice  that 


is  paUiiulatly  pleased  with 


Your  comments  arc  welcome: 


Trinhrr'1?  ^nature 

f'lrusr  hr  win  r«  w>/i  this  fnnn  a*vi  mum  it  with  thr  twiurvit  m  the  cnvrlffr  /»"U(/rJ 


ERIC  liT.i  4y 
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Personal  Notes 


Example  I : 

When  Sara  was  asked,  "What  can  you  tell  me 
about  school?"  she  replied  . .  . 

/  like  lining  research  about  spiders  I  wtmder 
what  animal  I'll  research  next. 

I'm  really  glad  I've  started  teaming  how  to 
write  (Handwriting) 

ERIC  so 


Child: 


Teacher: 
Date: 


Example  2: 

When  Ryan  was  asked/*  What  can  you  tell  me 
about  school?"  he  replied  .  .  . 

/  like  it! 

I  like  the  centers! 

I  am  really  good  at  cleaning  up  and  drawing! 


/4 
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Good  News  Note 

(  ■ 


Child's  Drawing  or  Photo 


Good  News  about 


For  example: 

 tried  easel  ptiinttntz  far  the 

first  time  today.  Ask  him  to  slmw  you  the  xrvat 
garbage  truck. 

In  drama,   took  on  the  rnlr  of 

Mayor  ofllamclin.  She  cnatcd  a  new  endtny  to  (h 
traditional  story  which  allowed  for  the  need*  of  all 
the  characters  to  met.  Ask  her  fun',  she  solved  the 
problem. 


Dale 


ERLC 


Informal  Nolr 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


r 


Parent's  Notes  from  Classroom  Observation 


My  Notes  on  My  Child 


With  Others 


Usiity  Materials 


ERJC  K 


On  Hi^  or  I  Km  Own 


Using  LanpKige 


Parent's  Signature 


Datr 


A!j'.,l  SSMiJo  AND  L  VALUATION  APPIeNO»X  B 


Notes  on 


in  All  Goals 


iJcvflopiiiciil  ot  Kcupuitstbihly 


\ 


Imik >tioiial  &  Social 


Child's  Name 


Aesthetic  «V  Artistic 


s 


Physical 


Intellectual 


Date:— _ 


ERIC 
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PRIMARY  MMCXiHAM 

Parent  Observation  Guide 

Dear  i'aicnUs); 

Welcome  to  our  primary  classioom.  While  >uti  ate  visiting  you  might  like  loob.erve  your  child  working 
with  tw\  with  <»thcr  children,  and  cm  his  in  her  own  You  may  wish  to  look  tor  and  make  notes  on  some 
or  all  of  the  fallowing  points  as  you  observe  your  child: 

•  Which  activities  did  your  child  ehoo-.e  ' 

•  hoe  .  ><  ur  child  1  i V r 1  to  wnit:  hv  hei/tiiniM1!!1' 

Now  long  does  your  child  May  with  a  particular  aetiwty? 

•  ^dur  child  listen  to  and  lollow  dnections.' 
■    How  d«>es  ynur  child  try  to  join  a  group  ' 

•  How  does  your  child  shale  and  react  with  oilier  ehildicn? 

•  hot:,  >our  child  reprc  eni  hci/his  iih-.r.  in  dilleieiil  wavs,  eg  .  writing,  drawing,  conMouling  ' 

•  Is  your  <  luld  able  to  organize  ami  care  lor  her/his  thing v ' 

•  What  changes  have  you  noticed  in  voni  child  since  she/he  started  in  our  class1' 


What  are  some  special  things  about  yum  child  you  could  tell  me?  t  lot  down  your  thoughts  and 
we  can  talk  later. )   


Now  thai  vou  ha\e  observed  in  our  classroom,  what  comments  or  questions  do  you  have  .' 
(Jot  down  your  thoughts  and  we  can  talk  alxuit  them  later.)   _    


■    What  did  you  learn  or  confirm  about  your  child  after  observing  today,  e.g..  I'm  not  (he  only 

persistent  one  in  my  family?   „       ...  ^| 


,~        Parrot  nh'<crwilinii  t  %  *~  r 
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Parent  Observation  Guide 


What  my  child  can  do: 


What  i  wondered  about  during  my  visit; 


What  I  noticed  about  my  child  as  she/he 
was  working:    


For  example: 


ERIC 


Write  a  list  of  facts  about  safety. 

He  went  up  and  down  the  rings  in  the  gym. 

She  concentrated  on  what  she  was  doing. 

She  rook  turns  and  showed  someone  else  how  to  reac-h  the  rings. 

55 
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Parent  Observation  Sheet 

When  I  watched  my  child  in  the  classroom,  I  expected  to  see  „_„ 


When  1  watched  my  child  in  the  classroom,  1  was  surprised  lo  see  _ 


When  I  watched  my  child  in  the  classroom,  I  was  pleased  to  see 


Child's  name  Parent's  signature 


Date 

^       Patent  Observation  g  q 
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Project  Self-Report 

Project:  "Can  Do"  Reports 

My  project  on   

shows  that  I  can 


r   1 

I  Project  Cover  j 

i  (replicated  by  the  I 

i  child  or  on  a  copy  | 

|  machine)  j 

I  I 

Date:_  

Name:  — 


Self-Evaluation 


J 
57 
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Record  of  Calls  to  Parents 


Teacher 


Child's  Name 

i 

1 

Date 

Highlights 

i 

Follow-Up 

! 

! 

i 

i 

I 

1 

So  that  all  parents  receive  a  phone  rati  about  their  child,  teachers  may  wish  to  develop  a  system  to  keep 
track  of  these  contacts.  The  above  form  is  one  possibility. 


Telephone  Conversation 

eric  5« 


8ba 
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Interview  or  Telephone  Conversation  Record 


Student: 


Date: 


Informal  Interview  [J 


or        Telephone  Conversation  tZ] 


Summary 


Points  Presented  by  Teacher 


Comments  bv  Parents 


Notes  on  any  lulu  re  action 
1. 


Telephone  Conversation 


ERIC 
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Integrated  Curriculum 


Introduction  .        .  ..   3 

CharactbnMrcs  of  an  Integrated  Curriculum   .3 

f ipftoeting  Davutopmcmltilly  /typropnate  Practices    k 


An  Integrated  Curriculum 


hitched  u*  rvvryihintf  vise  in  ill  imivrrsr 

John  Miiir  ISt>v 

Introduction 


INTLCiKAIlUN  Al'KNOWLKWiKS  and  builds  on  the  relrmnnshtps 
» tilth  c\»m  among  all  thmgi  An  infer  atcd  program  is  one  in  which  the 
chilli  expviiences  learning  in  ;i  lioli  .ru-  way,  without  the  rr^trit  lions 
ini|H»sal  bv  subject  area  boundaries  An  intcriMftuU  iii  ru  tiluin  implies  to.tiuifit* 
that  is  syiiriit.-M/rri  atnisN  traditional  subject  areas  and  learning  expnn-iuvs 
that  are  designed  to  \k  mutually  reinforcing 

In  an  cn\  ift»iiinctil  wheic  ihildien  are  cm  unrated  locxplofc.  a  A  i|Ue>ttoiK  iht  kt\u  ///,wum  ui 

and  seek  solutions*  integration  \s  ill  occur  naturally,  l  or  example,  when  intt^  nm-J  i  h>U  .mtm  J 

children  experiment  in  mixing  primal)  tolot  .todiscovei  which  combinations  (  nnv  c 

pit  nluee  othercoliii   many  pi  labilities  result  h .r  learning  in  science,  language  « f"lMt  *  t™** 

aits,  and  visual  an.  StmilaMv,  when  children  choose  freely  lo»m  a  va»iet>  of  ^hlid\uilti>u\tue< 

materials  to  construct  a  musical  instrument,  learning  may  occur  nKihn.v  in  vim.  uhim 

ti>ni  i  t*t\tvni  iirva\.  iiml 

When  long  range  plans  .ue  developed,  leacheis  need  to  ensure  that.  mMii^tMhiy/i  V' 

ih'Klrtl  iimt  thild  intti  iU  I 

*  each  ol  the  cumeulum  areas  receives  attention;  and  ftf-warn 

•  learning  experiences  an-  derived  Irom  the  learning  dimensions  (attitudes,  st^h  rt,th\Hui* 
skills,  and  know  ledge )  outlined  tor  each  enu  ieulum  area  as  well  as  from  the  (  n  r/nv  tht  t'hiU 
interests  of  the  children  t  V«/m-«/(  7a* 


Characteristics  of  an  Integrated  Curriculum 


An  integrated  program  includes: 

♦  experiences  to  develop  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  and  nuke  connec- 
tions acro.ss  the  curriculum; 

♦  activities  that  provide  for  a  range  of  abilities; 

♦  activities  that  arc  both  teacher-initiated  and  directed  and  child-initiated  and 
directed: 

ERLC  tax 


PHIMAM'  PMCXiMAM 


•  whole  class,  small  yiuup,  und  individual  tJ h-|H--i  lenees 

•  opportunities  lor  iruicul  und  creative  thinking;; 

•  teacher,  peer,  und  self-assessment;  and 

•  importunities  to make  connections  mid  expeneiwe  learning  as  a  meaningful 
whole, 

The  curriculum: 

•  hegins  from  where  [he  child  is  and  huild^  on  rhe  child  s  interest  and  natural 
sense  u!  m under. 

•  is  vtoith  learning  is  compiehensiMr,  and  is  <  ii^m^imm,  is  apptupnale  to  ihc 
child's  pellicular  sia^c  ul  development, 

•  cn^iigi  N  die  child  in  iiteanin£ltil  acn\  Hies  and  expeitcnec  <  which  piu\  ulc  a 
context  tot  the  development  ul  dunking  ptoiewv 

•  Imilds  on,  extemK  and  rnham ri  sut  t  rsstnl  rxpriirmrs. 

•  invites  children  to  cooperate  md  eollaln'tate  wnh  rat  h  other. 

•  iv  integrated  wheiever  |h»nsiMc. 

•  is  hce  ul  npd  sink  litres  Midi  as  hxed  ahihtv  tumping,  retention,  and 
promotion  that  impede  continuous  learning. 

•  provides  «i  balance  of  activities  ami  experiences  Ihal  ret  led  (he  five  goal 
areas, 

•  develop*  llie  attitude*,  skills,  and  knowledge  ol  Hie  line  arls,  humanities, 
practical  arts,  and  sciences; 


*  allocs  fur  ilie  inclusion  ot  lucidly  Umdn;nrd  programs;  and 

•  includes  a  global  educational  locus  in  which  social,  ethical,  and  environ- 
menial  issues  uic  presented, 

Reflecting  Developmentally  Appropriate 
Practices 


'I  In.'  ciif  I  k-utuitiicf  lecbdev  dupiiienLtlly  uppiupiiaujproateM  Hnakikarop, 


the  eurnculum  is  integlaled  so  (hat  learn 
\\\\\  >s  eMil  pniiiaidy  thmu^h  m  iivihes  ih.it 
lelleucunent  inieirsi,  ot children.  I  or  ex 
nmph\  a        studies  project  such  as  build 
rug  and opei aiiny  a  sl< m r  i  >i  a  st  leuee  project 
siHhwsfurnisluu}: and*  aong  lot  iUuu|Uanum 
pi i iv  ii le  fivusnl  ppjHntuuMu's  hu  children 
fn  plan,  die  Idle,  in  wnir  then  plans  (using 
tlcvelopm'-itfal  and  teat  hertaught  s|>elliu^), 
to  draw  and  mile  aUmi  (heir  activity,  in 
th>t  us-,  whal  diev  uu»  doing,  in  o*ad  noulu 
lion  hooks  lor  nenh'd  lOh»im<ilUMi.  In  wink 
cooperatively  uirh  other  children,  in  learn 
fads  in  a  meaningful  context,  ami  to  enjoy 
learning  SkdK  iue  taught  as  needed  to  ac- 
<  omphsh  poneel  v 

Irai.  Ik i*  u*e  ihikIi  oi  ihui  plai  mug  iune  in  prepare  the  environment  sn 
children  can  learn  through  m  u\?  mvolvemeni  with  vm  h  oiher,  wnh  adults, 
and  older  eluluren  ^rving  a*  informal  tutors,  ami  with  materials.  Mam 
learning  tenters  are  available  lor  children  to  Jio-k?  Iimi,  M,mv  centers 
unhide  opportunities  h.r  reading  and  writing.  Hamplcv  include  a  tempting 
hhrars  area  lor  blowing  through  N*»ks,  reading  silently,  or  sharing  a 
with  a  Irieud.  a  listening  Million;  and  pla;es  to  prat  lice  vvrifme  stones  and 
pla>  math  or  language  games 

leathers  ciii'mimi*"  ehddreu  to  cv.ilu.«ff?  tht:f  worK  m  on1  r  (o  determine 
where  improv^Mnu!  is  needrd  and  in  as<j.*  i  hddren  in  figuring  out  lor 
ihf'iviudvr.  how  ?n  improf  the»r  y^fe  Snmr  won  w  rorrrrrcd  i r »  small 
•  wh^rrchudren  taKe  turns  giving  feedback  mow  another  brror,  are 
tifttcil  a.  a  natural  and  ^eec«rfry  pan  <*l  k^fmng  Tenchr^  amlv/r 
thiidren error,  and  u*e  ihr  information  ^htainnl  m  plan  euukulum  and 
iitur  u  h!«f> 

O  U  ^ 


PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


''Children  who  are 
alio*  ed  to  mike  their 
f»u/i  i.hoice*  $row  to 
sec  themselves  as 
mdcpeiulent pers<>n<*  who 
uin  influent  e  the  environ- 
ment in*  huh  they  live. 
lhr\  learn  to  see 
themwt\e>  us 
persons  of  worth" 

Sehim  Wasserman, 
Serious  Plasers  in  the 
primary  VUnsroom,  IhHM, 


Curriculum  ami  instruction  arc  responsive  to  individual  differences  in 
ability  and  interests.  Different  levels  of  ability,  development,  and  learning 
styles  ate  expected,  accepted,  and  used  to  design  curriculum.  Children  are 
allowed  to  move  at  their  own  pace  in  acquiring  important  skills  including 
those  of  writing,  reading,  spelling,  math,  social  studies,  science,  art,  music, 
health,  and  physical  activity,  bor  example,  it  is  accepted  that  not  every  child 
w  ill  learn  how  to  read  at  age  six:  most  will  learn  to  read  by  age  seven;  and 
some  will  need  intensive  exposure  to  appropriate  literacy  experiences  to 
learn  to  read  by  eight  or  nine. 

•  The  curriculum  is  integrated  so  that  children's  learning  in  all  traditional 
subject  areas  occurs  primarily  through  projects,  themes  or  topics  that  reflect 
children's  interests  anil  suggestions.  Teachers  guide  children's  involvement 
in  project  n  and  enrich  the  learning  experience  by  extending  children's  ideas, 
resp<  Muhng  t(  >  their  questions,  engaging  them  in  conversation,  and  challeng- 
ing their  thinking. 
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The  following  pages  organize  curriculum  into  distinct  areas  for  the 
purposes  of  presentation  only.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  become 
secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the  disciplines  so  integration  is  a  comfortable 
process.  Every  day  learning  occurs  in  one  or  more  disciplines  simultaneously. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  teachers  work  to  understand  the  connections 
between  these  major  areas: 

•  Fine  Arts-music,  visual  art,  drama,  and  dance. 

•  Humanities-language  arts,  responsible  living,  and  social  studies. 

•  Practical  Arts-physical  education.  (Career  education,  home  economics, 
and  business  education  are  implicit  in  the  primary  program.) 

•  Sciences-mathematics  and  science. 

The  pages  which  follow  are  not  a  curriculum  guide.  They  are  intended  to 
deepen  understandings  of  the  child  within  each  discipline.  Then,  the  teacher, 
who  is  a  curriculum  expert,  can  begin  the  process  of  integration  for  learning. 
As  learning  becomes  the  focus,  the  disciplines  are  no  longer  distinct.  This  is 
the  goal  of  curriculum  development  in  the  primary  program. 


Multicultural  Curriculum 


Common  Understandings  3 

Planning  for  a  Multicultural  Curriculum  4 

Goals  and  Expectations  of  Anti-bias, 

Multicultural  Curriculum  8 

References  and  Resources  12 

Appendices: 

A.  Classroom  Environment  Checklist  16 

B.  School-wide  Diversity  Checklist  18 
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MULTICULTURAL  CURRICULUM 


Multicultural  Curriculum  in 
the  Primary  Program 

Common  Understandings 


MULTICULTURAL  EDUCATION  RECOGNIZES  that  all  children 
enrich  the  culture  of  the  classroom  thorough  the  diversity  of  their 
many  origins,  beliefs,  values,  and  first  languages.  As  such,  the 
primary  program  affirms  the  cultural  pluralism  which  is  the  essence  of  American 
society. 

Children  have  stories,  songs,  dances,  art  traditions,  celebrations,  beliefs,  and 
values  that  are  unique  to  their  culture  and  experience.  The  teacher  makes  use  of 
opportunities  to  integrate  this  rich  cultural  diversity  into  the  curriculum  and 
weave  it  into  the  fabric  of  everyday  school  life  to  achieve  the  goals  of  empathy, 
respect,  and  understanding  that  characterize  cultural  pluralism.  Children  and 
teachers  explore  ways  to  find  common  understandings  and  similarities  among 
culture  and  ways  to  celebrate  differences  between  cultures.  In  this  way,  all 
children  are  invited  into  the  culture  and  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  An 
education  which  sustains  and  teaches  to  these  ideals  and  values  is  a  multicultural 
education. 


A  sound  multicultural  education  model 
manifests  an  acceptance  of  and  respect 
for  all  cultures  in  our  pluralistic  society. 
It  fosters  positive  self-regard  in  one's 
own  culture  and  positive  attitudes  toward 
the  culture  of  others.  While  exploring 
similarities  and  differences  among 
cultures,  it  develops  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  one's  cultural 
heritage  ps  well  as  that  of  other  cultures. 
It  fosters  the  ability  to  function 
harmoniously  and  productively  in  a 
multicultural  society. 


"Multiculturalism  is  a 
layered  concept  that 
includes  not  only  the 
experiences  of  particular 
individuals  and  groups  but 
also  their  shared  interests 
and  relationships,  which  in 
turn  are  embedded  into  the 
inter  connectedness  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world." 

Sharon  Pugh 
and  Jess  Garcia, 
Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
November,  1992. 
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The  principles  of  multicultural  education  promote  close  working  relationships 
among  the  school,  home,  and  community  in  order  to  provide  consistent 
expectations  and  mutual  support.  The  use  of  positive  role  models  from  the 
community  is  an  integral  and  valuable  component  for  promoting  multicultural 
education  in  the  schools.  It  is  important  to  note  the  diversity  of  cultures,  ethnic 
backgrounds,  and  races  of  children  participating  in  schools.  The  growing 
diversity  of  our  nation's  educational  community  provides  educators  with  an 
opportunity  and  challenge  to  provide  the  most  enabling  environment  and 
appropriate  educational  experiences. 

The  process  of  planning  and  implementing  an  appropriate  educational  program 
must  include  considerations  of  the  child's  identity,  learning  style,  and  needs  as 
well  as  family  priorities  and  concerns.  Teachers  and  support  staff  will  find  it 
challenging  to  implement  assessment  procedures  and  instructional  practices 
that  accommodate  the  diversity  of  children  in  their  program. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  and  the  educational  team 
supporting  the  classroom  to  offer  a  learning  environment  that 
respectsandissensitivetotheexperiences,values,and  attributes 
of  a  child  representing  any  cultural,  racial,  or  ethnic  group.  It  is 

the  role  of  the  team  to  recognize  the  child's  strengths  and  be  aware 
of  any  unique  needs  that  may  develop. 

In  some  situations,  a  child  may  need  accommodations  in  the  learning 
environment  and  additional  support  to  be  successful  in  school.  A 
student  assistance  team  may  be  a  valuable  resource  to  access 
information,  assess  strengths  and  needs,  and  design  accommodations 
to  assist  the  child  and  provide  support  to  the  teacher. 

The  building  team  may  need  suggestions  and  resources  that  are 
specific  to  the  child  and  the  u  nique  needs  of  his  or  her  racial  or  ethnic 
group.  Resources  and  contacts  available  to  the  school  district  or 
family  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  section. 


Planning  for  a  Multicultural  Curriculum 


Daily  curriculum  emerges  from  three  sources: 

•  children's  behavior 

•  teachers'  awareness  of  children's  developmental  needs  and  learning  styles, 

•  societal  events  (Derman-Sparks,  L.,  1992). 
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Activities  within  the  curriculum  emerge  from  exploring  physical  and  cultural 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  context  of  the  child's  family  life.  These 
explorations  might  begin  with  children's  questions  and  comments  as  they 
express  curiosity. 

"The  most  common  approaches  to  addressing  di- 
versity in  early  childhood  programs  have  been 
curriculum  grounded  in  three  different  philosophi- 
cal perspectives:  European  American  culture-cen- 
tered, difference  denial  (the  colorblind  approach), 
and  multicultural  education.  The  first  approach 
assumes  that  one  culture  is  superior  to  others;  the 
second  approach  denies  the  importance  of  cultural 
differences;  and  the  third  approach  frequently  dete- 
riorates into  'tourist'  curriculum  that  visits  non- 
European  American  cultures  from  time  to  time. 
None  of  these  approaches  make  cultural  or  other 
aspects  of  human  diversity  a  central  component  of 
education.  In  addition,  all  of  these  approaches  re- 
flect and  reinforce  societal  racist  messages.  In  nu- 
merous ways  they  also  do  not  meet  many  of  the  guidelines  for  appropriate 
curriculum  (NAEYC  &  NAECS/SDE,  1991)."  (Bredekamp  &  Rosegrant, 
1992). 


The  goals  of  a  multicultural  curriculum  for  young  children  should  foster 
each  child's  (see  Goals  and  Developmental  Expectations,  pages  8-11): 

•  construction  of  a  confident  and  knowledgeable  self-identity; 

•  critical  thinking  about  bias; 

•  ability  to  stand  up  for  one's  self  and  for  others  in  the  face  of  injustice. 
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For  the  curriculum  to  be  devel- 
opmentally  appropriate,  it  must 
be  individually  and  culturally  ap- 
propriate to  each  child.  There- 
fore, the  children,  their  families, 
society,  and  teachers  provide  im- 
portant sources  for  an  anti-bias, 
multicultural  curriculum 
(Bredekamp  &  Rosegrant,  1992). 
Further,  learning  about  diversity 
must  be  integrated  into  all  as- 
pects of  the  program. 
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One  way  to  identify  possibilities  within  a  particular  curriculum  topic  is  to 
brainstorm  multicultural  issues  that  emerge  from  a  traditional  topic  such  as 
"families"  or  an  ongoing  theme  such  as  "our  environment."  The  developmental 
expectations  at  the  end  of  this  section  are  a  tool  for  evaluating  the  age 
appropriateness  of  the  content.  The  teacher  must  also  consider  whether  the 
content  is  meaningful  to  the  particular  group  of  children. 

Often  a  one-to-one  interaction  between  children  will  trigger  an 
opportunity  to  challenge  stereotyping  and  discriminatory  be- 
havior. Skills  for  challenging  unfair  behavior,  are  essential  for 
all  children  and  adults.  A  multicultural  curriculum  extends 
these  skills  for  use  in  discriminatory  situations  (Derman- 
S  parks,  1992), 

When  planning  for  a  multi-cultural  curriculum: 

•  form  a  study  group;  do  background  reading  and  discussion; 

•  involve  parents  and  administrators  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing activities; 

•  become  involved  with  and  supportive  of  families; 

•  make  extensive  use  of  all  cultures  throughout  the  curricu- 
lum, including  methods  of  instruction,  material,  and  instruc- 
tors. Curriculum  materials  should  reflect  the  cultures  of  the 
learners,  and  should  be  developed  in  concert  with  local  com- 
munities. Materials  and  content  which  reflect  all  cultures  need 

to  be  embedded  in  curriculum  and  integrated  across  content  areas.  Sharing 
information  about  traditional  values,  using  local  crafts  people  in  the  class- 
room, and  inviting  the  elders  to  share  their  stories  and  personal  experiences 
are  appropriate  ways  of  establishing  communication  and  honoring  the  local 
communities. 

provide  a  range  of  instructional  strategies  which  build  on  the  strengths  of  the 
child; 

place  a  major  focus  on  success  for  all  children;  self-esteem  is  developed 
when  children  experience  success; 

provide  learning  experiences  for  teachers  about  the  cultures  of  children  in 
their  classrooms; 

emphasize  the  development  of  good  communication  skills  in  an  enriched 
environment  through  play,  story  telling,  discussion,  and  role  playing; 
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•  begin  by  talking  about  differences  children  notice; 

•  reflect  theculturesof  children  through  the  use  of  photographs, 
art  work,  language,  and  models  of  the  cultures  represented; 

•  evaluate  materials  for  cultural  biases  in  instruction  and  assess- 
ment; and 

•  take  advantage  of  the  richness  of  having  many  cultures  repre- 
sented in  the  classroom. 

Besides  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  individual  children 
with  unique  attributes  and  backgrounds,  educators  are  also 
responsible  for  providing  every  child  with  an  anti-bias, 
multicultural  education.  Children  develop  biases  through  mes- 
sages they  hear  and  see  in  society.  An  anti-bias  curriculum  offers 
goals  to  enable  every  child  to  construct  a  confident  identity;  to  . 
develop  comfortable,  empathetic  and  just  interaction  with  diver- 
sity; and  to  develop  skills  for  standing  up  for  one's  self  in  the  face 
of  injustice  (Derman-Sparks,  1989). 
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Goals  &  Developmental  Expectations  of  Anti-bias,  Multicultural  Curriculum  for 
Young  Children 

GOAL  1 :  To  foster  each  child's  construction  of  a  knowledgeable,  confident  self-identity. 

Includes  both  personal  and  group  identity,  for  many  children  a  bicultural  identity;  fosters  confidence,  not  superiority. 


9 
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2-  &  3-year-olds 


•  are  intrigued  with 
their  physical 
characteristics, 
including  gender; 
anatomy;  skin,  eye 
color,  hair  color  and 
texture;  and  physical 
abledness. 

see  themselves  as 
single,  unique 
individuals;  for 
example,  3's  typically 
consider  their  name  as 
a  part  of  themselves 
and  are  puzzled  when 
another  child  has  the 
same  name  as  theirs, 
They  also  consider 
skin  color,  gender, 
anatomy,  and  other 
characteristics  as  part 
of  their  individuality. 

•  begin  naming  theii 
gender  identity  but  are 
not  yet  clear  which 
biological  or  social 
attributes  determine  it. 

•  do  not  yet  have 
gender  or  racial 
constancy;  they  think 
theiv  gender^ 
identification  can 
change  by  dress  or 
play  preferences  and 
they  can  change  their 
skin  color  and  eye 
color. 


4-year-olds 


•  continue  strong 
interest  in  their  physical 
characteristics  and  what 
names  describe  them 
and  begin  constructing 
gender,  race,  and  ethnic 
identity  constancy. 

•  begin  to  see  them- 
selves (including  their 
ethnic  group  name)  as 
part  of  their  family, 
while  still  focused  on 
themselves  as  individu- 
als and  not  yet  as 
members  of  larger 
groups. 

•  are  rapidly  absorbing 
the  rules  of  behavior 
and  the  language  of 
their  home  culture,  not 
from  formal  lessons  but 
from  their  daily  life 
experiences.  In  general, 
their  "egocentrism" 
includes  thinking  their 
family's  way  of  life  is 
how  everyone  else  lives, 

•  are  vulnerable  to  the 
influence  of  societal 
norms  and  socially 
prevailing  biases. 
Questions  related  to 
identity  may  reflect  not 
only  confusion  about 
identity  constancy  but 
also  awareness  of 
negative  societal 
messages  about 
themselves. 


5-year-olds 


have  established  a 
rudimentary  sense  of 
gender  and  race  identity 
that  includes  constancy. 

have  a  heightened 
interest  in  the  meaning  of 
each  component  of 
identity  in  relation  to 
other  children's  ideas. 

experience  heightened 
possibilities  of  receiving 
teasing  or  rejection  from 
other  children  oased  on 
an  aspect  of  identity. 

experience  heightened 
possibilities  of  absorbing 
socially  prevailing  norms 
or  negative  stereotypes 
about  themselves. 


6-year-olds 


•  have  constructed  a 
core  sense  of  identity 
that  includes  their 
gender,  race  and 
ethnicity,  physical 
abledness,  and 
beginning  awareness  of 
class. 

•  become  increasingly 
interested  in  "hanging 
out"  and  identifying 
with  classmates  who 
are  alike,  e.g.,  girls 
with  girls,  boys  with 
boys. 

-  begin  to  identify 
themselves  and  their 
families  as  members  of 
larger  racial  or  ethnic 
groups. 

•  can  suffer  serious 
damage  both  to  self- 
esteem  and  to  a 
positive  sense  of  racial 
or  ethnic  group  identity 
if  they  experience  the 
impact  of  societal 
biases. 


7-  &  8-year-olds 


•  are  constructing  or 
have  constructed  the 
cognitive  ability  of 
"class  inclusion"  that 
makes  possible 
children's  understand- 
ing of  how  they  can 
have  many  different 
aspects  of  identity  and 
still  be  one  person, 
and  of  how  people 
who  arc  not  exactly 
the  same  as  them  can 
belong  to  the  same 
ethnic  group  as  they 
do. 

•  begin  to  weave  the 
various  aspects  of 
identity  into  a  whole  (I 
am  a  boy,  Mexican- 
American,  speak 
English  and  Spanish, 
like  rap,  am  Catholic 
and  middle-  class). 

•  demonstrate 
heightened  interest  in 
learning  about  their 
ethnic  group  in  their 
community,  city  and 
country,  especially 
through  oral  stories, 
written  autobiogra- 
phies and  biographies, 
although  learning  still 
must  be  concrete. 

•  grapple  with  where 
they  fit  as  individuals 
into  their  group 
identities — their 
gender,  their  ethnicity 


This  section  is  adapted  from  Derman-Sparks,  L.  (1992).  "Reaching  Potentials  Through  Antibias,  Multicultural  Curriculum.  In 
Bredekamp  S.  and  Rosegrant,  T.  (eds).  (199?).  Reaching  Potentials:  Appropriate  Curriculum  and  Assessment  for  Young  Children. 
Volumel.  pp.  118-121.  WashingtonDC:  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children.  It  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  publisher. 
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GOAL  2:  To  k         jh  child's  comfortable,  empathetic  interaction  with  diversity  among  people. 

Includes  developing  ukj  disposition  as  well  as  Ihe  knowledge  to  understand  and  appreciate  similarities  and  differences  among  people,  to 
respectfully  and  effectively  ask  and  lcam  about  differences,  and  to  comfortably  negotiate  and  adapt  to  differences, 


2-  &  3-year-olds 


•  notice  and  ask 
about  other 
children's  and 
adult's  physical 
characteristics, 
although  they  are 
still  more 
interested  in  their 
own. 

•  notice  other 
children's  specific 
cultural  acts,  e.g., 
Elena  speaks 
differently  from 
me;  Hci  cats  with 
chopsticks;  Jamais 
grandpa,  not  his 
mother,  brings  him 
to  school. 

•  may  exhibit 
discomfort  and 
fears  about  skin 
color  differences 
and  physical 
disabilities. 


4-year-olds 


•  arc  increasingly 
interested  in  how 
they  arc  alike  and 
different  from  other 
children;  construct 
"theories"  that 
reflect  "preopera- 
tional thinking" 
about  what  causes 
physical  and 
apparent  cultural 
differences  among 
children  and  adults 
they  know,  societal 
stereotypes,  and 
discomforts. 

•  although  still 
focused  on 
themselves  and 
others  as  individu- 
als, begin  to 
classify  people  into 
groups  by  physical 
characteristics 
(same  gender,  same 
color,  same  eye 
shape)  using  the 
general  classifica- 
tion schemes  they 
apply  to  inanimate 
objects  (for 
example,  lack  of 
class  inclusion). 

•  are  often 
confused  about  the 
meaning  of  adult 
categories  for  what 
"goes  together." 
For  example,  how 
can  a  light  skinned 
child  have  a  dark 
skinned  parent? 
Why  are  children 
called  Black  when 
their  skin  isn't 
black? 


Mexican  people 
speak  Spanish;  if  I 
don't  speak 
Spanish,  I'm  not 
Mexican.  Girls  arc 
supposed  to  have 
girl  names  so  how 
can  "Sam"  be  a 
girl?  How  can  you 
be  an  "Indian"  if 
you  aren't  wearing 
feathers? 

•  begin  to  become 
aware  of  and 
interested  in 
cultural  differences 
as  they  relate  to  the 
daily  lives  of 
children  and  adults 
they  know  (for 
example,  who 
makes  up  their 
family,  who  lives  in 
their  house,  what 
languages  they 
speak,  what  jobs 
family  members 
do). 

•  show  influence 
of  societal  norms  in 
their  interactions 
with  others  ("Girls 
can't  do  this;  boys 
can.")  and  learned 
discomforts  with 
specific  differences 
in  their  interactions 
with  others  ("You 
can't  play;  your 
skin  is  too  dark."). 


5-year-olds 


•  demonstrate 
continued  interest 
in  gender,  racial, 
ethnic,  and  ability 
differences  and 
similarities,  as  well 
as  an  awareness  of 
additional 
characteristics  such 
as  socioeconomic 
class,  age,  and 
aging. 

•  demonstrate 
heightened 
awareness  of 
themselves  and 
others  as  members 
of  a  family  and 
curiosity  about  how 
families  of  other 
children  and 
teachers  live. 

•  continue  to 
construct  theories 
to  classify  or 
explain  differences 
among  classmates. 

•  continue  to  absorb 
and  use  stereotypes 
to  define  others, 
and  to  tease  or 
reject  other 
children. 


6-year-olds 


•  have  absorbed 
much  of  their 
family's  classifica- 
tion systems  for 
people,  but  still  get 
confused  about  why 
specific  people  are 
put  into  one  or 
another  category  by 
adults. 

•  use  prevailing 
biases,  based  on 
aspects  of  identity, 
against  other 
children. 

•  arc  beginning  to 
understand  that 
others  also  have  ori 
ethnic  identity  and 
various  life-styles 
as  they  understand 
their  own  emerging 
group  identity. 


7-  &  8-year-olds 


•  demonstrate 
heightened  curiosity 
about  other  people's 
life-styles,  religion, 
and  traditions, 
including  people 
with  whom  they  do 
not  have  direct 
contact. 

•  can  begin  to 
appreciate  the 
deeper  structural 
aspects  of  a  culture, 
e.g.,  beliefs  about 
human's  relation- 
ships to  the  land 
anu  the  impact  of 
different  historical 
environments  on 
people's  lives. 

•  jndcrstand, 
through  new 
cognitive  tools,  that 
there  are  different 
ways  to  meet 
common  human 
needs. 

•  can  begin  to 
appreciate  the  past 
if  history  is 
presented  con- 
cretely through 
stories  about  real 
people. 

•  may  experience 
heightened  in-group 
solidarity  and 
conflict  between 
children  based  on 
gender,  race,  ethnic 
identity,  and  socio- 
economic class,  and 
exclusion  of 
children  with  dis- 
bilities  because  of 
interest  in  their  own 
groups  and  because 
of  the  impact  of 
societal  biases  on 
them.  
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Goals  &  Developmental  Expectations  of  Anti-bias,  Multicultural  Curriculum  for 
Young  Children  (continued) 

GOAL  3:  To  foster  each  child's  critical  thinking  about  bias. 

Thinking  seriously  about  bias  means  developing  the  cognitive  skills  to  identify  unfair  and  untrue  images  (stereotypes),  comments  (teasing, 
namecalling),  and  behaviors  (discrimination)  directed  at  one's  own  or  another's  identity-whether  gender,  race,  ethnicity  disability,  class,  age, 
weight,  or  other  characteristics — and  the  emotional  empathy  to  know  that  bias  hurts. 


2-  &  3-year-olds 


4-year-olds 


5-year-olds 


6-year-olds 


7-  &  8-year-olds 
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*  are  learning  to  be 
comfortable  with 
various  differences 
through  repeated 
supportive  experience. 
These  experiences  lay  a 
foundation  for  later 
understanding  of  "fair"/ 
"unfair"  images  and 
behaviors. 


•  can  begin  to  use 
concrete  experiences  and 
verbal  feedback  from 
adults  to  explore  the 
reality  of  their  "theories" 
or  misconceptions  about 
human  differences. 

•  can  begin  to  develop 
the  foundation  for 
critical  thinking  by 
comparing  a  fair  and  an 
unfair  image. 

•  can  begin  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  a 
person's  action  that  is 
not  positive  and  a 
person's  identity. 

•  can  accept  the  limits 
of  not  teasing  a  person 
because  of  who  they  are 
and  develop  emotional 
understanding  (empathy) 
that  teasing  or  rejection 
because  of  identity  hurts, 
just  as  hitting  docs. 


•  can  begin  to  think 
critically  about 
stereotypes,  comparing 
reality  to  stereotyped 
images  and  determin- 
ing what  is  fair  or 
unfair, 

•  can  begin  engaging 
in  critical  thinking 
about  unfair  or  hurtful 
behaviors  (name 
calling,  teasing)  in 
specific,  real  situations. 

•  can  begin  problem- 
solving,  caring  about 
ways  to  respond  to 
differences. 

•  can  begin  engaging 
in  critical  thinking 
about  specific  societal 
norms,  but  only  on  an 
individual  basis.  For 
example,  "Some  people 
say  that  a  person  who 
uses  a  wheelchair  can't 
be  a  teacher,  but  I 
know  Martha  is  a 
teacher," 


In  addition  to  what  5- 
year-olds  can  do: 

•  can  also  begin  to 
engage  in  comparisons 
about  correct  and 
incorrect  beliefs  about 
various  groups  (not  just 
individuals)  by  gathering 
and  using  concrete  data 
relevant  to  them  (for 
example,  "Some  people 
say  men  can't  be  nurses 
or  take  care  of  children, 
but  we  have  gathered 
evidence  that  says 
otherwise,"  "Girls  can't 
do  science,  but  we  have 
learned  , , .  ,"  "People 
with  visually  impair- 
ments can't  work,  but  we 
have  learned  ,  , . ,"). 
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•  have  the  cognitive 
tools  to  think  about 
their  own  ideas  and 
begin  to  understand 
about  the  influence  of 
socially  prevailing 
stereotypes  on  them, 
although  they  have 
absorbed  and  internal- 
ized many  stereotypes 
and  prejudices, 

•  can  use  emerging 
reading  and  writing 
skills  to  gather  data  that 
challenges  stereotypes 
and  erroneous  ideas 
about  people  based  on 
gender,  race,  ethnicity, 
disabilities,  class,  or 
other  characteristics. 
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GOAL  4:  To  foster  each  child's  ability  to  stand  up  for  herself  or  himself  and  for  others  in  the  face  of  bias. 

Confronting  bias  means  helping  each  child  learn  and  practice  a  variety  of  ways  to  speak  up  when:  (1)  when  another  child  acts  in  a  biased 
manner  toward  her  or  him,  (2)  a  child  acts  in  a  biased  manner  toward  another  child,  and  (3)  an  adult  acts  in  a  biased  manner.  Goal  4  builds 
upon  Goal  3;  critical  thinking  and  empathy  are  necessary  components  of  acting  for  one's  self  or  for  others  in  the  face  of  bias. 


2-  &  3-year-olds 
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Multicultural  Classroom  Environment  Checklist 

This  checklist  is  designed  to  help  teachers  determine  if  the  classroom  environment  and  activities  reflect 
multicultural  perspectives.  By  using  the  checklist,  the  teacher  will  focus  on  individual  aspects  of  the 
classroom  environment  and  curriculum,  highlighting  areas  of  curriculum  that  need  improvement. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  rate  the  classroom  environment  as  it  is  and  work  on  changes  which  make  the 
classroom  the  way  they  would  like  it  to  be. 

L  Does  the  classroom  have  a  wide  variety  of  age-appropriate  and  culturally  diverse  books  and  language 
arts  materials? 

Yes   No  

2.  Are  there  stories  about  persons  from  each  of  these  cultural  groups  in  the  classroom  library? 

  Native  American 

  Spanish-speaking 

  Asian-American 

  African-American 

  Caucasians  Ethic  Groups 

3.  Do  the  characters  in  classroom  books  have  personalities  like  real  people? 

Yes   No  

4.  Are  there  stories  about  the  contemporary  life  of  a  given  ethnic  group  as  well  as  tales  and  legends? 

Yes   No  

5.  Are  there  pictures  of  people  displayed  in  the  classroom  representative  of  a  multicultural  community? 

Yes   No  

6.  Do  materials  and  games  present  people  in  non-stereotypic  ways?  For  example,  are  there  examples 
of  women  in  science  and  math  careers;  men  in  nurturing  roles;  Native  Americans  in  the  90's?  List 
examples  from  your  classroom. 

Yes  No  
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7.  Do  the  people  in  the  block  accessories  go  beyond  stereotypic  roles?  List  some  examples. 
Yes  No 


8.  Is  there  a  wide  variety  of  clothing,  including  traditional  and  modern  garments  from  a  variety  of 
culture  groups,  in  the  dramatic  play  area? 

Yes  No 


9.  Are  the  dolls  in  the  dramatic  play  area  of  both  genders? 
Yes  No 


10.  Do  the  dolls  represent  a  variety  of  races  in  realistic  ways? 
Yes  No 


1 1.  Do  the  music  experiences  in  the  curriculum  reinforce  children's  affirmation  of  cultural  diversity? 
Yes  No 


12.  Are  finger  plays,  games,  and  songs  from  various  cultural  groups  used  in  the  classroom? 
Yes  No 


13.  Do  the  cooking  experiences  in  the  classroom  encourage  children  to  experiment  with  foods  other 
than  those  with  which  they  are  familiar? 

Yes  No 


14.  Are  the  cooking  experiences  designed  to  give  young  children  a  general  notion  of  the 

connections  between  cultural  heritage  and  the  process  of  preparing,  cooking,  and  eating  food? 
If  so,  how? 

Yes  No 


(Adapted  from  Diversity  in  the  Classroom  by  Frances  Kendall) 
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School-wide  Diversity  Checklist:  Do  you  . 


9 
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Provide  activities  that  require  children  to  combine 
their  energies  to  reach  a  common  goal,  such  as  group 
mosaics  or  construction  projects? 

Yes   No  

Use  group  projects  to  reinforce  the  idea  that  working 
together  is  fun  and  productive? 

Yes   No  

Encourage  children  to  practice  taking  another  person's 
point  of  view? 

Yes   No  

•  Provide  children  with  first-hand  experiences  which 
reflect  a  variety  of  races,  cultures,  and  ethnic  groups, 
e.g.,  going  to  a  museum  in  an  urban  center  or  drama- 
tizing stories  from  various  cultural  origins? 

Yes   No  

•  Invite  community  members  to  share  special  skills 
related  to  their  culture? 

Yes   No  

•  Have  a  wide  variety  of  materials  in  the  classroom 
which  represent  many  backgrounds  and  cultures? 
(See  Multicultural  Classroom  Environment  list.) 

Yes   No  

•  Use  songs  and  games  from  various  cultures? 

Yes   No  

•  Send  general  messages  that  there  are  many  ways  to  do 
similar  tasks  and  sometimes  these  ways  are  influ- 
enced by  where  we  come  from? 

Yes   No  

•  Talk  to  parents  about  multicultural  education? 

Yes   No  

•  Incorporate  multiple  perspectives  when  discussing 
events  or  investigating  new  topics? 

Yes   No  

•  Engage  in  activities  which  demonstrate  both  cultural 
diversity  and  human  similarities?  For  example,  we 
all  use  language  even  though  there  are  many  lan- 
guages. (Learn  some  phrases  in  several  languages.) 

Yes  No  
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Take  walks  in  the  community  and  talk  about  the  many 
roles  and  services  people  provide? 
Yes   No  

Talk  about  how  we  need  all  of  the  people  to  make  the 
community  work? 

Yes   No  

Demonstrate  interdependence  through  engaging  chil- 
dren in  activities  which  require  individual  contribu- 
tions to  a  whole? 

Yes   No  

Encourage  the  equitable  distribution  of  leadership 
opportunities  and  positions  within  the  school? 
Yes   No  

Work  to  have  all  cultures  represented  in  the  school 
system? 

Yes   No  

Support  networks  for  antiracism  within  the  school? 
Yes   No  

Serve  on  personnel  committees  that  hire  staff? 
Yes   No  

Support  national  organ  izations  such  as  the  national  YMCA 
and  YWCA  that  are  working  to  eliminate  racism? 
Yes   No  

Advocate  for  quality  child  care  for  all  children? 
Yes   No  

Work  with  organizations  to  increase  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral resources  for  immunization  programs,  child  care  pro- 
grams, and  other  social  services? 

Yes   No  

•  Seek  resources  from  which  to  obtain  multicultural  materi- 
als as  well  as  information  about  specific  cultures  or  about 
groups  doing  antiracism  work? 

Yes  No 
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Fine  Arts  in  the  Primary  Program 


Common  Understandings 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS  is  concerned  with  the  invention,  expression,  and  examination 
of  personal  meaning.  Participation  in  dance,  drama,  music,  and  visual  art  provides  a  unique  mode 
of  experience  that  stimulates  creative  and  intuitive  thought  while  developing  aesthetic  judgment 
and  a  sense  of  personal  worth. 

Children  involved  in  fine  arts  experiences  utilize  processes  of  perceiving,  transforming,  valuing,  and 
presenting.  At  the  primary  level,  education  in  and  through  the  fine  arts  represents  a  recognition  of  the 
young  child's  natural  disposition  to  draw,  sing,  dance,  and  take  on  a  role,  and  should  continue  to  develop 
and  refine  this  form  of  experience. 

Primary  age  children  need  opportunities  to 
transform  sensory  experience  into  languages  not 
bound  by  words  and  to  synthesize  imagination, 
intellect,  and  emotion.  The  fine  arts  provide  this 
challenge  and  allow  the  student  to  reflect  upon 
the  expressions  of  past  and  present  cultures  and 
to  explore  the  ways  in  which  these  shape  the 
future. 

The  primary  fine  arts  program  provides  for  a 
balance  in  the  goals,  disciplines,  and  approaches 
to  education  for  primary  children.  The  fine  arts 
learning  content  and  descriptors  that  follow  reflect 
this  balance  among  the  four  arts  disciplines  of 
dance,  drama,  music,  and  visual  art.  Each  year,  students  should  have  learning  experiences  in  all  of  these 
disciplines.  Over  the  primary  years,  this  balance  should  remain  and  always  support  the  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  of  the  children. 

In  the  arts,  students  learn  most  effectively  through  their  own  direct  experiences,  and  their  work  will  reflect 
significant  artistic  individuality.  Approaches  to  teaching  should  actively  encourage  these  artistic  differences, 
permitting  students  to  develop  individual  competency  within  art  forms  and  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities  to  express  themselves. 


Learning  Through  the  Fine  Arts:  Dance 


DANCES  MAKES  a  significant  contribution  to  the  curriculum  in  terms 
of  human  development  and  expression.  Every  person  uses  motion  both 
functionally  and  expressively,  and  every  person  comes  equipped  with  the 
instrument  for  dance-the  body.  Expression  through  dance  is  the  association  of 
movement  with  qualities  of  feeling  and  with  structure.  Dance  enables  a 
statement  of  what  we  know,  sense,  feel,  or  value  to  be  created  in  the  form  of 
body  movement. 

Dance  is: 

•  an  individual  process  of  exploring,  expressing,  and  externalizing  aesthetic 
experience; 

•  a  powerful  means  of  communication;  and 

•  an  expression  of  tradition  and  culture. 

The  above  characteristics  of  dance  can  serve  to  organize  dance  experiences  for 
primary  children  into  a  framework  which  examines: 

•  Representing-doing  dance; 

•  Creating-dance  making;  and 

•  Appreciating-critical  and  sensitive  response. 

The  Child  in  Dance 

By  the  time  children  come  to  school  they  have  already  learned  spontaneously 
an  enormous  amount  about  movement,  through  observation,  exploration,  and 
play.  Just  as  very  young  children  absorb  language  from  their  environment,  so 
do  they  also  dance  naturally  in  expressing  their  feelings  and  responses  to  their 
world.  Their  movement  skills  are,  therefore,  already  well-developed  by  the 
time  a  child  enters  school,  and  it  becomes  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  provide 
opportunities  for  this  development  to  continue. 

Physical  Development 

The  kind  and  nature  of  movement  experiences  which  primary  children  require 
are  determined  by  physical  characteristics. 

•  Large  muscles  are  better  developed  than  small  muscles  and  hand-eye 
coordination  is  becoming  refined.  Since  development  of  motor  control 
proceeds  from  gross  to  fine  and  from  general  to  specific  abilities,  movement 
activities  should  emphasize  the  whole  body,  avoiding  intricate  sequences. 
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The  heart  has  developed  less  rapidly  than  the  other  systems  of  the  body,  and 
children  of  this  age  may  become  fatigued.  In  a  class  that  has  a  high  level  of 
activity,  children  require  frequent  rest  periods  interspersed  with  the  activity. 

Children  will  begin  to  favor  one  side  of  their  body  due  to  the  development 
of  "handedness."  Care  should  be  given  to  encourage  movement  on  the  side 
that  is  not  favored. 

There  are  no  major  physiological  differences  between  boys  and  girls  at  this 
age.  They  all  enjoy  and  need  lots  of  rhythmic  activity  and  learn  well  through 
the  medium  of  dance. 


Cognitive  Development 

Children  of  early  elementary  age  are  beginning  to  represent  symbolic  objects 
and  events  and  their  relationships.  Motor  activity  and  active  exploration  of  the 
environment  is  vital  to  this  process  of  symbolic  representation. 

Attention  spans  tend  to  be  short  and  will  determine  the  amount  of  high  focus 
concentration  young  children  can  sustain  within  each  dance  lesson.  Alternating 
instruction  with  child  activity  can  maximize  the  amount  of  focused  time 
available  to  the  teacher. 

Egocentricity  is  characteristic  of  children  at  this  age:  dance  work  will  tend  to 
reflect  their  own  spatial  perspective,  rather  than  ordering  all  objects  and  peers 
into  a  common  perspective.  Moving  a  class  of  children  through  gymnasium  or 
classroom  space,  therefore,  requires  special  attention  to  safety  and  respect  for 
the  movement  space  of  others. 


Psycho-Social  Development 

Children  in  the  primary  age  range  need  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  and 
support  from  their  teachers  in  order  to  take  risks  and  try  new  experiences.  They 
seek  approval  from  adults  to  confirm  their  participation  in  a  new  activity  and 
to  reinforce  their  learning  of  a  new  skill  or  concept. 

Students  will  enjoy  relating  to  their  peers  and  working  with  them  in  a  group 
situation,  as  they  are  developing  comfort  with  social  interaction  and  the 
demands  of  group  participation. 

Imaginative  play  is  very  well  developed  in  children  of  this  age,  and  they  are 
eager  to  involve  themselves  in  imagined  situations,  creative  challenges,  and 
role  play. 
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Dance  Movement  Skills 


Body 

Dynamics 

Space 

Relationships  | 

What  the  body  does 

How  the  body  moves 

Where  the  body  goes 

With  whom  the  body 

movements  are  done 

Locomotor 

Time 

Direction 

Q  i  ti  i  Ck  ti  fine 

Walk 

Sudden/sustained 

Forward 

Run 

Pauses 

Backward 

T  n  H  i  vi  H 1 1  a  1  ^s/orni  i  n<s 

XI  1VA1  VlVAUCllO/C^l  vUUo 

i>kip* 

speed  -  tast/siow 

Sideways 

Partnprs/i  nHivi  finals 

A  CIA  LI  l^A  O/  1 1  1V11  V  lUUUlO 

Jump 

-  Accelerate 

Diagonal 

IViCCllll^pal  Ullg 

Hop 

-  Decelerate 

/ACLiun/icdciiun 

Knyinmic 

Near/far 

Gallop 

Contrasting 

Lean 

Large 

Avidicning 

*  Uneven  rhythm 

Energy 

A  ft  A        111  •■V^ 

Meaium 

T  f^Hi  n  c/fnl  lnwi  n  q 

-L^V^ClU  11!  £y  1  V/llV/ VY  11  l£i 

iviuscuidr  rurcc 

Olllall 

N/Tirrori 

IV  All  1  V/l  1 1  1  £1 

~  oUUIlg/ilttlll 

Shadowing 

i>  on  -  JL/Oco  rnoiu  r 

W  CI  gill 

Echoing 

DCHU/oU  CLivil 

-  T-Tpp  vv/li  P"ht 

A  lvtt  Vjr/llgllL 

Connecting 

n  or  /Q\\jCk\t 
OWlllH/oWay 

Hieh 

Supporting 

Rise/fall 

Medium 

IVl/1  Ct  /til  T*T"l 

Flow 

Strike/dodge 

Free/bound 

Formations 

rUon/puii 

Scattered 

I  dill  tt  a  j  %y 

Lines 

Squares 

LStraipht/an  Pillar 

Circles 

Body  Shape 

Curved 

Groups 

Side/narrow 

Bunches 

1  VY  1  OLvAJ 

Rounded/angular 

Focus 

Symmetrical/ 

Eyes 

asymmetrical 

Body 

Body  Percussion 

Snaps 

Claps 

Stamps 

Slaps 
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Representing:  Doing  Dance 
Basic  Elements 

There  are  four  basic  elements  of  dance: 

•  The  Body-The  instrument  of  dance  and  the  vehicle  for  artistic  expression  and  communication  is  the 
body. 

•  Dynamics-Variations  in  time,  energy,  and  flow  influence  the  movement  and  create  interest  and 
emphasis  in  dance. 

•  Space-In  dance,  real  space  is  transformed  into  symbolic  space.  The 
way  a  dancer  relates  to  space  as  well  as  to  objects  in  that  space  helps 
create  the  meaning  of  dance. 

•  Relationships-The  relationships  between  and  among  dancers  form 
the  basis  for  pattern  and  structure. 


Kinesthetic  Awareness 

Children  need  daily  experiences  which  will  extend  their  own  body 
awareness  and  develop  their  conscious  perception  of  how  the  body 
feels  in  a  wide  range  of  movement  activities. 

In  imaginative  play,  children's  ideas,  emotions,  and  impressions  need  to  be  expressed  through  movement 
to  build  on  their  natural  capacity  and  inclinations  in  dance.  Through  a  variety  of  movement  challenges, 
students  will  acquire  muscle  "memory"  and  understand  how  their  bodies  react  to  an  array  of  demands' 

Open  and  sensitive  attitudes  toward  the  body  are  important  in  the  primary  years  in  order  to  develop 
children's  relaxation  and  concentration  on  movement,  naturally  and  successfully. 

Creating:  Making  Dance 
Imitation 

Using  a  "follow-the-leader"  approach,  students  can  explore  different  movements  and  skill  combinations 
demonstrated  by  the  teacher  and  by  one  another,  either  simultaneously  or  as  an  echo  following  the 
observation.  Through  these  experiences,  children  learn  what  movements  and  sequences  are  possible  and 
how  individual  elements  contribute  to  the  movement. 
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Exploration 

This  aspect  of  dance  involves  the  child's  exploration  of  movement  generated  as  a  result  of  a  challenge  or 
question  presented;  for  example,  "Move  as  if  the  floor  were  a  boiling  river  bed,  and  you  must  cross  it  to 
reach  safety  on  the  other  side."  Through  comparison  and  discussion  of  the  solutions  demonstrated, 
students  begin  to  learn  how  to  make  their  own  individual  decisions  in  problem-solving  and  increase  their 
repertoire  of  appropriate  movement  responses.  Reflection  and  discussion  lead  to  further  work  and  to 
refinement  of  the  dance  sequence. 

Improvisation 

This  process  involves  the  student 's  spontaneous  response  to  a  stimulus  such  as  music,  short  stories,  poems, 
news  items,  drawings,  paintings,  and  visual  patterns.  Students  use  the  skills  from  their  imitation  and 
exploration  activities  to  form  a  knowledge  and  experience  base  for  their  improvisation. 

Improvisation  requires  considerable  preparation,  support,  and  direction  from  the  teacher  in  order  to 
develop  confidence  and  spontaneity  in  the  student.  The  dance  problems  must  be  clearly  expressed  and 
formulated  according  to  the  ability  level  of  the  students  in  order  to  stimulate  movement  that  is  personally 
satisfying  to  each  child.  In  compositional  work,  students  will  need  to  have  many  imitative  and  exploratory 
experiences  with  each  step  of  the  process  before  approaching  an  individual  or  group  task. 


Appreciating:  Critical  and  Sensitive  Response 


Critical  Response 

What  happens  in  a  dance  class  must  relate  immediately  to  the  child's  life.  The  descriptions,  discussions, 
reflections,  and  analyses  of  movements  from  children's  own  experiences  will  serve  as  starting  points  for 
responding  to  dance  elements,  form,  and  content  observed  in  their  own  work  and  in  that  of  others.  From 
this  foundation  comes  the  habit  of  inquiry  in  which  students  are  always  identifying  and  reflecting  upon 
what  is  expressive  in  a  dance  work  and  reacting  to  what  is  perceived  through  discussion,  writing,  or  verbal 
or  visual  images.  A  student  will  begin  to  formulate  preferences  in  terms  of  form,  style,  and  overall 
impression  as  well  as  the  ability  to  explain  these  preferences  with  reference  to  the  appropriate  dance 
elements  and  how  these  affect  the  presentation  as  a  whole. 

Dance  Awareness 


Dance  provides  a  medium  for  expression  that  involves  movement  of  the  total  self,  not  merely  a  part  (e.g., 
the  voice)  or  an  extension  of  the  body  (e.g.,  paint  brush,  recorder).  Children  will  delight  in  the  direct 
awareness  and  control  of  their  own  bodies.  They  need,  however,  to  acquire  an  ability  to  think  in  terms  of 
movement  so  that  representing  through  this  form  involves  creative  use  of  the  dance  elements,  not  merely 
a  dramatization  of  ideas  or  events.  They  need  to  develop  their  ideas  for  a  dance  in  terms  of  these  dance 
elements  (e.g.,  time,  force).  When  they  become  familiar  with  movement  as  a  distinct  and  separate  area  of 
expression,  not  just  as  an  adjunct  for  dramatic  action,  then  they  will  express  and  communicate 
spontaneously  and  delightfully  through  this  form. 
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Learning  Through  the  Fine  Arts:  Drama 

Principles  of  Drama 

DRAMA  IS  ABOUT  how  people  deal  with  each  other.  It  is  the  symbolic  representation  of  human 
interaction  and,  thus,  encompasses  those  dynamics  of  human  interaction  that  are  natural  to 
people:  language,  symbol,  gesture,  valuing,  and  negotiation.  Two  basic  principles  apply  to  learning  in 
drama: 

•  All  people  live  their  lives  within  a  dramatic  context.  Teaching  children  to  recognize  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  this  dramatic  context  provides  them  with  the  ability  to  understand  and  to  make 
decisions  about  and  during  life  situations. 

•  Students  should  learn  to  make  informed  judgments  about  dramatic  art,  i.e.,  understanding  and 
expressing  preferences  in  theater,  film,  and  television. 

Components  of  Drama 

As  an  an  form,  drama  is  an  aesthetic  combination  of  the  following  elements: 

•  Tension  which  defines  the  dynamic  quality  of  all  human  relationships  and  is  in  constant  flux; 

•  Focus  which  deals  with  our  need  and  ability  to  select  from  the  many  stimuli  around  us; 

•  Form  which  is  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  dramatic  meaning  and  also  a  part  of  the  dramatic 
meaning  itself;  and 

•  Symbol  which  is  the  device  we  use  to  represent  ourselves,  our  feelings,  and  our  values. 

These  components  are  dynamic  and  interdependent,  and  they  exist  in  ever  changing  relationship  to 
one  another. 

Drama  as  a  Process 

Drama  is  a  process  centered  on  the  child.  It  involves  the  spontaneous  dramatic  play  of  young  children  and 
the  games,  characterizations,  and  dramatizations  arising  from  children's  imagination  and  experience. 
Children  within  a  drama  define  their  own  expectations  and  are,  therefore,  free  to  challenge  themselves, 
to  experiment,  and  to  grow.  Success  in  a  drama  comes  from  the  depth  of  the  experience  for  the  participants 
and  the  new  understanding  that  emerges  of  an  issue  or  of  relationships. 

Theater  is  an  art  form  involving  the  presentation  of  dramatic  literature  to  an  audience.  Theater  entertains 
and  makes  a  statement.  A  communication  between  audience  and  performers  is  intended  in  which  the  skills 
q  of  actors,  directors,  designers,  and  technicians  are  focused  toward  an  aesthetic  ideal. 
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Children  leam  to  interpret  and  represent  the  dynamics  of  human  interaction 
through  their  work  in  drama,  This  understanding  is  thefoundation  of  knowledge 
about  the  art  of  theater.  In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to  create  through  drama, 
children  in  the  primary  program  should  experience  a  variety  of  appropriate, 
quality  live  theater,  film,  and  video  performances.  Through  participation  and 
experiences  in  drama,  children  develop  an  understanding  of  the  diversity  of 
human  relationships. 

Drama  as  a  Learning  Medium 

Drama  is  a  special  learning  medium.  While  it  is  a  discrete  area  of  learning,  it 
can  also  be  an  effective  method  of  teaching  concepts  from  other  disciplines. 
That  is,  drama  is  simultaneously  subject  and  method. 

Working  in  drama  naturally  invites  the  introduction  of  knowledge  and  skills 
from  many  disciplines.  The  human  dilemma  inherent  in  every  drama  stimulates 
a  search  for  all  aspects  that  can  contribute  meaning  in  context.  It  would  be 
natural  for  a  drama  to  arise  from  a  social  studies  issue  and  then  to  involve 
writing,  singing,drawing  and  painting,  measurement  and  design,  teambuilding, 
and  decision-making.  All  of  these  skills  and  knowledge  will  be  learned  because 
they  have  personal  meaning  for  each  student  in  the  context  of  the  drama. 
Personal,  self-initiated  learning  is  the  most  effective. 

The  Child  in  Drama 

Learning  through  drama  is  essential  at  all  ages.  Since  the  nature  of  the  drama 
experience  alters  itself  to  suit  the  age  and  prior  experience  of  children,  a  similar 
starting  point  may  be  equally  valid  for  different  groups.  For  example,  all  ages 
are  capable  of  designing  and  carrying  out  a  puppet  play.  The  complexity  of  the 
script  and  the  design  will  vary  with  the  development  of  the  learner.  Since  the 
experiential  context  and  language  base  of  each  group  is  different,  the  learning 
arising  from  the  experience  is  also  different. 

Children  engaged  in  drama  will  be  creating  their  own  solutions.  The  results  are 
determined  in  process.  The  outcome  of  the  drama  is  not  predetermined.  The 
objectives  of  the  lesson  are  set,  but  the  impact  of  the  learning  is  realized  only 
after  reflection  on  the  choices  made  in  seeking  the  solution. 
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Drama  releases  children  to  move,  speak,  and  respond  more  freely  than  many 
traditional  classroom  activities  which  may  have  implications  for  classroom 
management.  In  drama,  as  in  all  learning,  there  is  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
activities  are  safe  as  well  as  effective.  Drama  activities,  whether  exercises,  role 
playing,  or  theater,  should  contain  control  to  ensure  maximum  engaged 
learning  time.  Children  should  understand  the  drama  process  and  the  signals 
by  which  the  drama  will  be  governed. 

Children  need  to  draw  personal  meaning  from  their  school  experiences.  Drama 
teaches  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  that  are  basic  and  necessary  for 
contemporary  social  interaction.  The  child-centered  approach  in  drama 
creates  a  context  that  has  personal  significance  for  the  student  and  enables  all 
children  in: 

♦  observation 

♦  comprehension 

♦  sense  awareness 

♦  listening 

♦  self-expression 

♦  self-confidence 

♦  problem-solving 

♦  organization 

♦  criticism 

♦  imagination 

♦  trust 

♦  concentration 

♦  speech 

♦  movement 

♦  thinking  in  sequence 


Doing  and  Responding  to  Drama 


Drama  is  organized  around  the  interrelated  areas  of  appreciation  and  creation. 
Responding  to  drama  and  doing  drama  are  both  integral  aspects  of  any  drama 
experience  at  the  primary  level. 

Drama  involves  the  use  of  specific  techniques  and  structures  that  can  develop 
in  variety,  sophistication,  and  subtlety  with  experience.  Reflection  and  discussion 
should  take  place  as  part  of  the  drama  experience  and  will  often  lead  to  a  change 
of  attitude  or  a  different  understanding.  Children  learn  about  themselves  and 
others  and  have  the  opportunity  to  integrate  all  kinds  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 
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Elements  of  Drama 

The  elements  of  drama  are  the  specific  skills  that  enhance  children's  ability  to  participate  in  drama  and 
communicate  their  ideas  and  feelings.  Drama  elements  can  be  developed  individually  or  in  combination. 
They  are:  observation  and  sense  awareness,  listening,  imagination,  trust,  concentration,  speech,  and 
movement. 


Contents 

Characteristics 

Observation  and  Sense  Awareness 

•  Identification  and  use  of  all  the  senses;  focus  on 
one  or  more  senses;  observation  and  memory  of 
the  observation 

Listening 

•  Focused  listening,  identification  of  specific 
sounds,  speech 

Imagination 

•  Creation  of  and  response  to  personal  images; 
acceptance  of  and  response  to  more  than  one 
image 

Trust 

•  Identification  of  own  strengths  and  weaknesses; 
risk  taking;  presentation  of  work  to  others; 
demonstration  of  leadership 

Concentration 

•  Focus,  lack  of  distraction;  identification  of 
focus  and  of  changes  in  this  in  the  drama 

Speech 

•  Clear,  appropriate  speech,  using  variations  in 
pitch  and  dynamics,  formal  and  informal  lan- 
guage to  enhance  meaning 

Movement 

•  Free  and  controlled  movement;  expression  of 
meaning  through  appropriate  movement; 
compares  and  contrasts  through  movement 
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Structures  of  Drama 

The  structures  of  drama  assist  children  to  gain  experience  of  difference  forms.  Children  should  develop 
an  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  form  and  meaning.  Active  involvement  is  encouraged.  The 
lesson  objectives  and  the  students'  and  teachers '  experiences  will  determine  which  of  the  drama  structures 
are  appropriate.  Drama  structures  are  role,  improvisation,  mime,  story  telling,  and  puppets. 


Contents 


Role 


Improvisation 


Mime 


Story  Telling 


Puppets 


ERLC 


Characteristics 


Assuming,  acceptance,  and  development  of  a  role; 
creation  of  situations  in  role;  commitment  to  role; 
contribution  to  the  drama 

Group  and  individual  dramatic  play;  presentation 
of  original  ideas  and  solutions  to  problems 

Representation  of  own  imagined  objects  and  accep- 
tance of  those  presented  by  others;  communication 
of  ideas  and  feelings  without  speech 

Sharingof  stories  and  anecdotes  with  others;  telling 
and  dramatization  of  stories  from  written  text  or 
oral  tradition 

Operation  of  a  puppet;  acceptance  of  puppet  char- 
acter and  limitations;  development  of  appropriate 
speech  for  the  puppet 
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Drama  Discussion 

Reflection  and  discussion  should  be  included  in  every  drama  experience.  Oral,  written,  and  visual 
responses  will  enable  the  student  to  explore  the  relationship  between  drama  experiences  and  real  life 
situations.  It  also  provides  the  opportunity  to  reassess  choices  made  and  suggest  other  alternatives  in  many 
cases.  Discussion  of  their  own  and  the  work  of  others  will  enhance  language  development  and  give 
children  the  vocabulary  to  analyze  and  evaluate  drama. 


Content 

Characteristics 

Response 

•  Description,  interpretation,  and  personal  response  to  the  drama;  discus- 
sion of  main  idea,  plot,  character,  development;  reflection  on  own 
participation  and  that  of  others;  comparison  of  observed  works  from 
school,  community,  and  from  public  media  networks 

Drama  and  People 

Drama  is  about  people  and  how  they  interact.  Learning  in  this  area  is  directed  toward  the  growth  in 
understanding  that  students  have  about  human  relationships  and  the  forces  acting  upon  these  relationships. 

Content 

Characteristics 

Reflection 

•    Response  to  individual  and  group  presentations;  consideration  of 
many  points  of  view;  respect  for  interpretation  of  others. 
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Learning  Through  the  Fine  Arts:  Music 


MUSIC  IS  A  LANGUAGE,  a  vehicle  for  oral/aural  expression.  The  process  of  becoming 
musically  articulate  should  begin  early  and  be  reinforced  throughout  the  later  years.  Music 
provides  a  medium  for  communicating  personal  meaning,  therefore,  the  responses  to  music  are  as  varied 
as  the  children  in  the  primary  program. 

The  nature  of  the  music  experience  in  the  beginning  years  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  complete  and  thorough 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  communicate  ideas  and  feelings  and  to  respond  to  them  through  music. 
Music  learning  should  encourage  individual  exploration  of  the  elements  of  music  as  well  as  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  ways  these  have  been  organized  by  musicians  and  composers  to  communicate  events, 
feelings,  and  ideas.  Children  should  begin  to  think  and  create  as  musicians,  expressing,  perceiving,  and 
reflecting  upon  music.  They  should  be  making  up,  comparing,  and  sharing  songs,  chants,  rhythmic  and 
melodic  patterns,  and  sound  collages.  They  should  be  explori  ng  and  responding  to  the  elements  of  music- 
sound,  silence,  rhythm,  style,  etc.  Sound  producing  instruments  (including  the  voice)  should  be  explored 
thoroughly  and  used  to  arrange  musical  ideas  by  experimenting,  discussing,  reflecting,  and  responding. 

Through  frequent  singing  of  a  wide  variety  of  song  material— folk  songs,  seasonal  songs,  lullabies, 
humorous  or  action  songs,  and  songs  from  other  land-children  will  develop  the  ability  to  match  tones, 
make  melodic  responses,  and  sing  in  tune.  They  will  extend  and  build  on  their  own  vocal  qualities  and  feel 
the  pleasure  of  contribution  to  group  vocal  sound  as  their  voices  blend  together. 

Participation  in  singing  and  music  making 
will  also  enhance  students'  overall  listening 
skills  and  their  ability  to  focus  hearing. 
Through  listening  and  actively  responding 
to  the  work  of  musicians  and  composers, 
children  can  begin  to  feel  what  they  hear 
and  hear  what  they  feel.  This  brings 
awareness  of  new  qualities  of  sound  and 
evokes  personal  responses  to  the  music. 
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The  Child  in  Music 


Young  children  can  distinguish  among  sounds  with  obvious  differences  (high/low,  loud/soft,  speech/ 
song).  They  usually  sing  in  treble  voices,  in  the  range  from  "F"  to  "F"  so  their  song  material  should  be 
pitched  accordingly,  allowing  them  to  sing  easily  at  their  own  comfort  level.  Children  may  not  understand 
the  difference  between  the  singing  and  speaking  voice  unless  the  singing  is  pitched  at  a  high  enough  level. 

Since  large  muscle  coordination  is  fairly  well  developed,  young  children  can  move  freely  to  rhythms  and 
perform  body  percussion  which  uses  large  movements.  Musical  activities  such  as  fingerplays  that  help 
develop  small  muscle  control  are  very  appropriate  and  most  enjoyable  for  children.  Body  percussion 
patterns  for  reinforcing  the  beat  should  be  organized  at  first  according  to  a  top-to-floor  kind  of  sequence, 
which  will  be  easier  to  start  with,  for  example:  head,  shoulders,  knees,  toes.  Where  instrumental  sequences 
or  accompaniments  are  required  in  the  music  activity,  easily  controllable  percussive  instruments  should 
be  used  at  first,  e.g.,  hand  drum,  triangle,  rhythm  sticks,  and  sand  blocks. 

Most  often,  musical  expression  takes  the  form  of  a  group  activity  such  as  singing,  ensemble  instrumental 
work,  or  a  cooperative  game.  However,  children  of  this  age  group  are  very  egocentric  and  enjoy  hearing 
their  own  voices,  playing  the  instrument  themselves,  or  working  on  their  own  composition.  Therefore, 
students  will  need  to  build  the  interaction  skills  that  group  work  requires. 

Internalization  of  the  beat  is  the  basic  prerequisite  for  rhythmic  learning,  and  children  need  repeated,  daily 
rhythmic  activities.  This  may  be  practiced  through  a  song,  a  fingerplay,  a  poem,  or  a  repetitive  story.  The 
development  of  rhythm  in  music  supports  the  development  of  rhythm  in  language. 

Music  learning  is  holistic.  Like  other  subjects  taught  at  this  level,  it  is  most  meaningful  when  presented 
as  an  integrated  whole.  Isolated  elements  which  need  emphasis  should  be  taken  from  a  known  context, 
without  detracting  from  the  pleasure  of  experiencing  the  song,  game,  or  rhythm  activity. 

Musical  experiences  should  be  incorporated  throughout  the  day  and  connected  to  the  other  curriculum 
areas  of  the  primary  program.  The  above  characteristics  of  music  can  serve  to  organize  the  learning 
experiences  for  primary  children  into  a  framework  which  examines: 

•  Representing  —  making  music 

•  Creating  —  musical  composition 

•  Appreciating  —  critical  and  sensitive  response 


Representing:  Making  Music 
Singing  and  Playing 

These  activities  are  fundamental  to  the  music  program,  since  they  form  the  basis  for  later  musical 
expression.  Wide  experience  in  singing  games,  rhythmic  chants,  and  songs  of  various  kinds  and  cultures 
should  be  pail  of  every  school  day. 


FINE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Experiences  in  singing  alone  or  with  a  group  from  memory  or  from  simple  notation,  in  unison  or  as  a  part 
in  a  round  are  central  to  the  music  program  and  crucial  to  the  development  of  basic  attitudes,  skills,  and 
knowledge  in  music.  Ongoing  musical  experiences  are  desirable  to  sustain  satisfaction  and  to  document 
progress. 

Keeping  the  beat  with  simple  percussion  instruments  or  through  movement  will  develop:  the  concept  of 
rhythmic  pulse  in  music  and  language;  memory;  fine  motor  control;  and  the  ability  to  play  in  an  ensemble. 

Exploring  pitch  patterns  on  melodic  instruments  will  enhance  the  child's  ability  to  discriminate  higher/ 
lower  sounds  and  reinforce  the  concept  of  key,  including  the  organization  of  scale  and  tone. 


The  Elements  of  Music 


The  fundamental  elements  which  permit  musical  expression  are  described  below: 

•  Beat-The  pulse  of  the  music  which,  like  a  human  pulse,  occurs  at  regular  intervals  and  organizes  the 
time  limitations. 

•  Rhythm-The  arrangement  of  long  and  short  sounds  and  of  silences  results  in  rhythm  patterns  which 
are  subdivisions  of  the  beat. 

•  Meter-Organization  of  accented  and  unaccented  (i.e.,  strong  and  weak)  beats  into  groups. 

•  Pitch-  -Definition  of  sound  as  high,  low,  or  somewhere  in  between. 

•  Melody-A  series  of  sounds  of  different  or  repeated  pitches  which  are  linked  together.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  pitches  by  small  or  large  degrees  gives  the  melody  its  distinctive  shape. 

•  Form-The  design  of  the  music,  the  way  the  musical  phrases  are  arranged,  their  repetition  or  contrast, 
gives  the  music  its  form. 

•  Harmony-Harmony  is  created  by  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  or  more  notes  of  a  chord. 
Traditional  harmony  defines  the  chord  structures  upon  which  a  piece  of  music  is  based. 

•  Dynamics-Musical  dynamics  are  the  degree  of  loudness  and  softness  (volume)  of  the  sound. 

•  Tempo-The  speed  at  which  the  beat  moves:  a  faster  beat  results  in  a  quicker  tempo. 

•  Timbre-Also  called  tone  color,  the  characteristic  quality  of  a  sound  that  distinguishes  it  from  other 
sounds.  Voices,  instruments,  and  environmental  sounds  vary  in  their  timbres  according  to  shape,  size, 
material,  and  way  the  sound  is  produced,  e.g.,  by  striking,  blowing,  plucking. 
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Creating:  Musical  Composition 

Most  young  children  will  improvise  songs  spontaneously.  They  enjoy  playing  with  musical  ideas, 
language,  and  sounds.  Classroom  musical  activities  can  build  on  this  natural  free  exploration  for  creative 
musical  growth  in  later  years.  Students  can  explore  vocal  sounds;  improvise  their  own  songs  for  poems 
or  riddles;  add  new  verses  to  a  known  nonsense  or  other  song;  sing  improvised  "answers"  to  unfinished 
musical  "questions"  sung  by  the  teacher  or  other  students;  and  create  a  simple,  melodic  ostinato  for  a 
known  song. 

Using  classroom  instruments,  children  can  create  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns;  complete  musical 
sentences;  develop  sound  effects  for  a  song,  rhythm  chant,  story  or  verse;  create  a  simple  instrumental 
accompaniment  for  a  known  song;  and  compose  their  own  musical  pieces  to  express  a  mood  or  feeling. 
Using  sound  to  create  a  personally  satisfying  musical  statement  compels  students  to  make  decisions  about 
sounds  and  musical  expressiveness  and  to  draw  conclusions  about  how  music  functions,  how  it  is 
organized,  and  how  it  can  represent  feelings,  ideas,  or  events.  Through  composing,  students  are  able  to 
learn  about  music  at  theirown  level  of  understanding,  using  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  from  previous 
imitative  or  exploratory  experiences. 


Responding:  Critical  and  Sensitive  Response 

Although  essentially  abstract  in  nature,  music  is  a  powerful  medium  for  communication  and  personal 
expression  found  in  every  culture.  The  ability  of  music  to  express  and  communicate  depends  on  the  way 
sounds  and  silences  are  manipulated  and  grouped,  the  way  the  musical  elements  interact  with  each  other 
as  well  as  on  instrumental,  vocal,  and  design  effects. 

Response  to  music  is  a  very  individual  matter.  Some  children  will  link  musical  events  with  real  ones,  some 
will  visualize  an  imagined  context,  and  still  others  will  respond  on  an  emotional  level  with  joy  or  sadness, 
fear  or  relaxation .  People' s  responses  differ  according  to  their  past  experiences,  their  personal  context,  and 
their  level  of  learning  in  music  itself.  Although  there  will  be  similarities  in  the  responses,  music,  unlike 
language,  cannot  always  be  translated  into  a  specific  image,  event,  or  emotion. 

As  students  expand  their  musical  knowledge,  they  begin  to  develop  a  set  of  aesthetic  values  upon  which 
to  make  musical  judgments  and  which  allow  them  to  comprehend  the  expression  of  feeling  in  music  and 
thereby  heighten  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  it. 
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Learning  Through  the  Fine  Arts:  Visual  Art 


"In  the  end  I  do  not  distinguish  science  and  art  except  as 
methods  ...Art  is  the  representation,  science  the  explanation 
of  the  same  reality." 

Read,  Education  Through  Art,  1974. 


ART  IS  BASIC  to  individual  development  and  must  be  taught  effectively 
beginning  in  the  early  years.  The  Arts,  Education  and  American  Panel 
(American  Council  for  the  Arts  in  Education,  1977)  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"This  Panel  supports  the  concept  of 'basic 
education/  but  maintains  that  the  arts, 
properly  taught,  are  basic  to  individual 
development  since  they,  more  than  any 
other  subject  awaken  all  the  senses-the 
learning  pores.  We  endorse  a  curriculum 
which  puts  'basics'  first  because  the  arts 
are  basic,  right  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
And  we  suggest  not  that  reading  be 
replaced  by  art  but  that  the  concept  of 
literacy  be  expended  beyond  word  skills/* 

Art  is  a  distinctive  way  of  knowing.  A 
child  can  represent  knowledge,  skills, 
and  attitudes  through  the  medium  of  the 
visual  arts.  Children's  art  is  nonverbal  language  (Franks,  1979).  Children  can 
communicate  thoughts  and  feelings  in  art  before  they  develop  more  conventional 
means  of  expressing  ideas  and  emotions  in  words.  (Lasky  &  Mukerji,  1980). 

Every  teacher  has  seen  the  power  of  the  language  of  art.  From  the  child  who 
explores- with  paint  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  medium  to  the  child  who 
represents  a  growing  plant  in  the  science  center,  art  assists  children  in  making 
meaning  for  themselves  about  the  world.  Making  sense  is  the  path  to  learning, 
one  of  the  basic  tasks  for  young  children.  They  learn  by  making  connections 
between  earlier  experiences  and  current  experiences  so  that  ideas  become 
clearer,  more  focused,  or  more  accurate. 
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"Art  is  a  fundamental 
and  distinctive  way  of 
knowing.  Children  can 
communicate  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  art  before 
they  develop  more 
conventional  means  of 
expressing  ideas  and 
emotions  in  words." 

Lila  Lasky  and 
Rose  Mukerji, 
Art:  Basic  for  Young 
Children,  National 
Association  for  the 
Education  of  Youn# 
Children,  1980. 
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The  visual  art  component  of  the  primary  program  reflects  both  current  trends  in  art  education  as  well  as 
the  goals  of  the  primary  program.  Children  enter  school  with  previous  experiences  in  an.  By  developing 
these  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge,  students  extend  their  visual  ideas  and  respond  to  their  world  with 
an  increasing  level  of  conceptual  and  aesthetic  awareness. 

Students  learn  in  art  by  developing  and  responding  to  images.  Through  the  process  of  creating  images, 
children  can  represent  their  ideas  and  feelings  in  visual  form.  This  opportunity  to  give  meaning  to 
experiences  by  expressing  them  in  a  visual  way  provides  children  with  a  unique  means  of  communicating 
what  they  see,  think,  and  feel.  Art  is  also  a  process  of  responding  to  images  whereby  children  come  to  know 
and  appreciate  their  visual  form,  sharing  their  understanding  of  the  world  around  them.  They  express 
personal  views;  explore  new  ways  of  perceiving;  investigate  past,  present,  and  future  worlds;  and  use  their 
imaginations  to  think,  discover,  invent,  and  express  new  ideas.  As  children  develop  and  respond  to  images, 
an  understanding  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  emerges.  Experience  with  a  variety  of  materials 
and  processes  also  increases  children's  understanding  of  what  they  see  and  make. 


The  Child  in  Art 


Children  Learn  Through  Art 

All  areas  of  the  child's  development  are  enhanced  by  aesthetics.  Visual  art  connects  with  physical, 
cognitive,  and  social  development  (see  chart  below,  Lasky  &  Mukerji,  1980).  Incidental  learning,  e.g., 
sequencing  a  process  as  one  child  explains  it  to  another;  and  guided  learning,  e.g.,  children  are  building 
a  town  in  the  block  area  so  the  teacher  suggests  making  some  buildings  out  of  the  boxes  in  the  art  area; 
occur  as  the  child  is  engaged  in  active  learning. 
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Physical/Perceptual 
Development 


Cognitive  Development 


Social/Emotional  Development  & 
Development  of  Responsibility 


Tactile-kinesihctic  awareness 
Visual  awareness 
Spatial  awareness 
Body  awareness 
Eye-hand  coordination 
Laterality  and  directionality 
Shape,  size,  color  discrimination 
Figure-ground  orientation 
Part-whole  discrimination 
Fine  motor  control 
Technical  skills 


Clarify  and  elaborate  meaning 
Associate  related  information  and 

ideas 
Scqucnc£%vcnls 
Understand  cause  and  effect 
Solve  problems 
Make  decisions 
Generalize 

Communicate  ideas  nonvcrbally 


Sense  of  trust 

Sense  of  identity/individuality 
Sense  of  autonomy/independence 
Express  and  deal  positively  with 

emotions 
Extend  flexibility 
Aesthetic  growth 

Appreciate  and  value  others*  ideas 

and  work 
Share 
Cooperate 

Take  turns  (delay  gratification) 
Adapt  to  group  needs/interests 
Resolve  interpersonal  conflicts 
Acquire  interests  for  leisure  lime 
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Stages  in  Art  Development 

By  the  time  children  arrive  at  school,  they  have  had  considerable  experience  in  image  making.  A  scribble 
stage  can  begin  as  early  as  1 8  months,  if  the  child  is  given  the  opportunity.  Research  has  provided  us  with 
some  insights  regarding  universal  stages  children  go  through  in  their  image  development.  The  activities 
and  materials  offered  must  be  suited  to  the  developmental  age  as  well  as  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of 
students.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  normal  image  development  stages.  (Note  that  each  of  the 
four  interrelated  content  areas,  as  outlined  in  the  conceptual  model,  is  involved  in  the  earliest  stages  of  art 
development.) 

The  Scribbling  Stage 

At  this  stage,  the  child  realizes  the  excitement  of  making  a  mark.  The  exploration  of  different  types  of 
marks  from  straight  strokes  to  circular  lines  develops,  and  greater  mastery  of  control  and  placement  is 
achieved  as  the  child  continues  to  experiment. 


Disordered  Scribbling 
Age  nine  months  to  two  years 
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Named  Scribbling  "WoolyBear1 
Age  two 
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The  Symbols  Stage 

Soon  after  the  discovery  that  a  mark  can  be  made  comes  the  realization 
that  a  drawn  mark  can  stand  for  something  and  be  named.  In  children's 
play,  three-dimensional  objects  can  also  become  symbols. 

By  the  age  of  four  or  five,  most  children  are  drawing  pictures  to  tell 
stories  and  to  work  out  problems.  They  develop  symbols  for  figures, 
faces,  and  objects  in  their  environment.  These  schema  continue  to 
evolve  as  the  child  continues  to  learn  from  drawing  and  modeling 
experiences. 


"Man  in  the  Sun" 
Age  four 

The  Stage  of  Complexity 

Beginning  in  early  elementary,  children  strive  for  more  detail  and  realism  in  their  art.  They  become  less 
easily  satisfied  with  the  completeness  of  the  composition  of  their  drawing.  The  three-dimensional  forms 
children  produce  also  need  to  become  more  realistic  to  satisfy  them.  Symbols  are  replaced  by  attempts  to 
represent  specific  objects  or  people. 


X-Ray  Drawing  "People  In  Bus" 
Age  five 


9 
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As  students  move  through  the  primary  years,  their  passion  for  realism  continues.  This  can  lead  to  a  sense 
of  frustration  if  they  are  not  helped  to  see  that  there  are  solutions  to  problems  in  art.  With  continued 
exploration  and  learning  from  experience,  children  are  able  to  learn  to  use  symbolic,  realistic,  and 
imaginative  solutions  to  visual  problems, 
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To  help  children  learn  to  their  full  potential,  visual  art  experiences  must  challenge  and  extend  their  ability 
and  thinking.  While  there  is  some  agreement  regarding  the  overall  pattern  of  artistic  development,  each 
child  has  unique  needs,  interests,  and  capabilities.  These  will  vary  considerably  and  be  influenced  by 
previous  experiences,  knowledge,  and  skill  in  visual  art,  by  level  of  maturation  as  well  as  by  social  and 
cultural  background.  Some  children  make  rapid  leaps  forward  or  return  to  earlier  forms  of  image  making 
for  reasons  of  their  own. 

Development  does  not  take  place  automatically  as  a  result  of  maturation.  All  children  need  continuing  and 
sequential  learning  experiences  which  are  appropriate  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  development  levels. 
Observing  changes  in  the  images  and  objects  created  will  help  teachers  and  parents  understand,  share,  and 
assist  children's  artistic  development. 


Organizing  Art  Experiences 


The  characteristics  of  art  can  serve  to  organize  the  art  experiences  for  primary  children  into  a  framework 
which  examines: 

•  developing  images; 

•  materials  and  processes; 

•  elements  and  principles  of  design;  and 

•  responding  to  an. 

Developing  Images 

Image  making  is  a  human  characteristic  and  can  become  an  important  language-a  way  of  recording 
observations,  past  events,  feelings,  and  fantasies;  a  way  of  knowing.  For  children,  image  making  is  a 
natural  activity,  as  natural  as  speech.  They  express  themselves  visually  with  anything  that  will  make  a 
mark  on  anything  that  will  take  a  mark.  This  process  starts  at  an  early  age  and  grows  and  changes  as  the 
child  matures.  Scribbling  precedes  image  making  in  much  the  same  way  as  babbling  precedes  speech.  The 
same  is  true  for  three-dimensional  exploration.  The  stages  of  development  presented  in  'The  Child  in  Art" 
indicate  that  simple  objects  represent  more  complex  areas  and  that  the  use  of  materials  and  manipulative 
processes  becomes  more  consciously  modeled  as  the  child  develops  and  matures. 
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Image  making  begins  with  looking,  experiencing,  and  remembering.  Rich  sensory  experiences  help 
students  to  develop  observational  skills  and  to  create  personal  images.  Through  discussion,  students  may 
recall  memories  and  images  that  stimulate  their  imagination  to  depict  real  and  imaginary  worlds.  Through 
this,  students  realize  images  come  from  different  sources  and  develop  an  awareness  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  subject  matter  for  art.  It  is  the  way  in  which  ideas  are  translated  to  visual  statements  that  is  the  essence 
of  image  making. 

Images  may  range  from  simple  marks  to  very  complex  pictures,  not  necessarily  recognizable.  Through 
discussion  of  such  variety,  students  realize  that  images  can  be  recorded  in  many  ways  and  develop  an 
openness  to  such  variety  and  a  sensitivity  to  differences.  The  influence  of  materials  and  processes  is 
important  in  image  development.  Students  should  develop  ease  and  self-confidence  in  using  materials  in 
unique  and  interesting  ways  as  they  create  images. 

The  power  of  images  to  convey  an  emotional  quality,  to  communicate  a  message,  or  to  record  an  event 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Students  may  become  fluent  in  the  use  of  visual  terms  to  describe  their  feelings 
about  images.  Image  development  activities  should  at  all  times  reflect  the  student's  own  ideas  and 
feelings.  Through  continued  exploration  of  the  relationships  among  making  and  responding  to  images  and 
by  exploring  the  impact  of  materials  and  processes  on  images,  growth  in  personal  expression  can  occur. 

Images  come  from  different  sources: 

•  theme  ideas  from  a  variety  of  personal  sources  as  a  basis  for  an  image  (e.g.,  "My  Family," 
"My  Pet,"  "My  Friend;'  "My  Visit"); 

•  focused  looking  and  recording  (observations); 

•  remembering  events  and  recording  memories  (memory); 

•  imagining  and  event  (e.g.,  fantasy,  "What  if . .  .  ?"); 

•  stimulated  by  other  an  (paintings,  drawings,  etc.); 

•  stimulated  by  other  art  forms  (music,  drama,  literature, 
dance,  etc.);  and 

•  stimulated  by  themes  in  other  subjects. 

Images  can  be  recorded  in  many  ways  including: 

•  drawing; 

•  painting; 

•  print  making;  and 

•  textiles. 

Images  communicate.  Make  and  discuss  pictures  that 
convey  a  mood  such  as: 

•  happiness; 

•  sadness;  and 

•  scariness. 

Make  images  that  tell  a  story  (individually  or  in  groups): 

•  recording  a  festival  or  celebration;  and 
O  „   •  illustrating  a  passage  from  a  story.  330 
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Materials  and  Processes 

A  variety  of  materials  should  be  made  available.  Students  should  be 
provided  with  opportunities  to  explore  and  manipulate  materials  and 
processes  that  are  simple  to  understand  and  use.  However,  changes  from 
one  material  or  process  to  another  should  be  balanced  with  the  need  to 
allow  students  to  achieve  some  competency  and  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment within  each.  Repetition  will  also  allow  students  to  become  more 
proficient  in  rendering  images. 

Art  materials  may  be  stored  in  the  art  area,  but  should  be  accessible  to  other 
areas.  Materials  and  appropriate  storage  are  provided,  techniques  and 
processes  are  explained  and  demonstrated  so  children  have  the  opportunity 
to  explore,  experiment,  and  represent  their  feelings  and  ideas.  Depending 
on  topic,  the  teacher  may  introduce  related  materials  and  techniques. 
Working  with  a  variety  of  materials  and  processes  in  art  provides  a  great 
opportunity  for  vocabulary  development.  For  example,  specific  types  of 
^wing  such  as  continuous  line,  tone,  and  contour  can  be  identified. 

r     h  uous  lines  such  as  flowing,  highly  detailed,  sensitive,  or 
weit  *■   ribed.  Relationships  to  imagery  might  also  be  noted 

by  de^  ,{        -s  such  as  "from  memory,"  "from  fantasy,"  or 

"from  ou  u:         'ocabulary  development  is  essential  in  verbalizing 

responses  to 

Drawing.  Draw  with  pencil,  crayon,  felt-tipped  marker,  chalk,  pastels, 
and  improvised  tools  such  as  sticks  and  Q-tips.  Use  a  variety  of  surfaces 
(damp,  wet,  dry)  and  paper  types  (dark  marks  on  light,  light  marks  on  dark). 
Make  line  drawings,  shape  dra wings,  contourand  continuous  line  drawings. 

Painting.  Paint  with  a  variety  of  brush  shapes  and  sizes,  sponges,  fingers, 
and  improvised  brushes.  Use  a  variety  of  surfaces  (damp,  wet,  dry),  paper 
and  card  types,  and  colored  surfaces.  Use  a  variety  of  paint  methods  (stain, 
wash,  resists,  tempera,  dye). 

Textiles,  Make  paper  collages,  fabric  collages,  yarn  pictures,  and  stitching 
on  a  plain  background.  Use  a  variety  of  fibers  and  fabrics,  sorting  and 
matching  yarns  and  fabrics.  Consider  fabric  construction,  paper  weaving, 
fiber  weaving,  knotting,  and  tying. 

Modeling,  carving,  and  construction.  For  modeling,  use  a  variety  of 
materials  such  as  clay,  plasticine,  and  bakers  clay.  For  carving,  use 
materials  such  as  soap,  clay,  and  styrofoam.  Construction  materials 
include  balsa,  cardboard,  styrofoam,  paper,  paper  mache,  and  paper 
folding  to  make  puppets,  masks,  dioramas,  built  environments,  containers, 
staffed  paper  forms,  and  mobiles. 
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Suggested  Art  Materials 

•  Crayons  &  chalk 

•  Oil  pastels 

•  Finger  paints 

•  Tempera  blocks 

•  Liquid  tempera 

•  Watercolor  paints 

•  Fluorescent  paints 

•  Easels  or  table  space 

•  Drying  rack  or  line 

•  Containers  &  sticks  for 
mixing  paint 

•  Sponges  &  straws 

•  Toothbrushes 

•  Q-tips  &  cotton  balls 

•  Empty  deodorant 
bottles  for  roll-on 
painting 

String  &  fibers 
Wood 

Tissue  &  crepe  paper 
Construction  paper 
Fabrics  &  trim  (felt,  lace, 
ribbon) 
Gift  wrap 

Felt  tip  pens  &  markers 

Buttons 

Craft  sticks 

Clay  &  wax 

Molding  dough 

Spoons  &  straws 

Molding  hammers 

Work  mats 

Objects  for  printing 

Brushes  (thick,  thin, 

round,  bristles) 

Foods 

Feathers 

Hole  punch 

Scissors 

Fasteners  (glue,  paste, 
tape,  staples,  clips) 
Materials  from  nature 
(shells,  cones,  lea  'cs) 
Boxes  &  egg  cartons 
Junk  bits  (washers, 
screws) 
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Art  Safety 

Classroom  art  materials  may  pose  health  risks.  In  some  cases,  taking  precautions  will  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  dangers;  in  others,  substitution  of  materials  will  be  required.  Students  and  teachers  should  be 
aware  of  hazards  as  well  as  precautions  and  acceptable  substitutions.  Teachers  should  be  aware  some  art 
materials  can  be  toxic  when  inhaled  or  ingested.  Children  might  put  colored  pencils  in  their  mouths,  for 
example,  or  put  their  fingers  in  their  mouths  after  handling  something  toxic.  Children  under  12  should 
not  use  the  materials  in  the  left-hand  column  below.  Substitute  materials  are  shown  on  the  right . 


Hazardous  Materials 

i  

•  Clay  in  dry  forms  (the  dry  power  contains 

•  Clay  is  safe  in  set  form  only  (wet  clay  cannot 

silica,  which  is  easily  inhaled  and  may  cause 

be  inhaled) 

silicosis) 

•  Glazes  or  dyes  that  contain  lead 

•  Use  poster  paints  instead  of  glazes 

•  Solvents  (e.g.,  turpentine,  oenzene,  ruooer 

•  Use  water-based  paints  and  other  materials 

cement  and  its  thinner) 

•  Permanent  markers  that  may  contain  asbestos 

•  Use  only  water-based  markers 

fibers  or  lead  from  pigments  in  colored  print- 

ing inks 

•  borne  instant  paper  macnes  may  contain  as- 

• Make  naner  mache  from  black-and-white 

bestos  fibers  or  lead  from  pigments  in  colored 

newspaper  and  library  or  white  paste 

printing  inks 

•  Aerosol  sprays 

•  Use  brushes,  water-based  paints,  and  splatter 

techniques 

•  Powdered  tempera  colors  (Their  dusts  may 

•  Use  only  liquid  colors  (the  teacher  can  premix 

contain  toxic  pigments.) 

the  pigments) 

•  Arsenic,  cadmium,  chrome,  mercury,  lead,  or 

•  Adequate  labeling  is  needed  on  art  materials 

manganese  pigments 

•  Pastels  that  create  dust 

•  Use  crayons  or  pastels  that  are  oil-based 

•  Lead  solder  and  stained  giass 

•  Use  colored  cellophane  and  black  pigment  to 

simulate  lead 

•  Epoxy  instant  glues  or  other  solvent-based 

♦  Use  water-based  white  or  library  paste 

glues 

•  Solvent-based  silk  screen,  other  printing  inks 

♦  Use  paper  stencils  and  water-based  ink 
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Elements  and  Principles  of  Design 

The  elements  and  principles  of  design  name  aspects  of  visual  organization.  They  are,  therefore,  one  way 
of  conceptualizing  and  naming  the  properties  of  art.  The  study  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design 
should  always  be  related  to  the  development  of  imagery  and/or  responding  to  art .  In  order  to  allow  students 
to  experience  both  the  depth  and  variety  of  visual  arts  as  a  social  phenomenon  and  human  experience,  the 
elements  and  principles  must  not  be  taught  for  their  own  sake  or  in  isolation.  Students  would  then  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  discovering  alternate  ways  of  thinking  about  visual  art. 

In  the  primary  grades,  the  formal  teaching  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  should  not  be  unduly 
emphasized.  Through  the  sensitive  choice  of  materials  and  topics,  students  can  develop  a  growing 
awareness  of  line,  shape,  color,  and  texture  in  their  own  work,  in  that  of  others,  and  in  the  world  around 
them.  Using  the  elements  alone  or  in  combination  can  achieve  the  principles  of  design.  Students  may  also 
be  guided  to  recognize  balance,  symmetry,  pattern,  unity,  and  contrast  in  their  environment  and  in  art.  For 
instance,  a  study  of  shells  may  introduce  the  concepts  of  balance  and  symmetry  and  lead  to  a  deepened 
appreciation  of  pattern.  The  elements  and  principles  of  design  as  organized  within  an  image  may  record, 
communicate  a  message,  or  give  an  impression  of  a  feeling.  The  viewer  can  learn  to  see  these,  interpret 
a  meaning,  and  make  a  judgment.  Such  discrimination  is  essential  when  verbalizing  responses  to  art. 


Elements  of  Design 

Line 

Shape  and  Form 

Color  and  Tone 

Texture 

Make  different 

Work  with  simple 

Use  primary  colors 

Work  with  textured 

kinds  of  lines: 

shapes  and  forms,  e.g., 

(red,  yellow,  blue)  and 

surfaces  such  as: 

•  straight/curved 

•  circles/spheres 

black  and  white. 

•  rough 

•  thick/thin 

•  squares/cubes 

•  smooth 

•  long/short 

•  triangle/cones 

Mix  and  use  secondary 

Make  families  of 

colors  (orange,  green, 

Compare  and  con- 

Make geometric  and 

purple)  and  black  and 

trast  families  of 

lines  that  express 

organic  shapes.  Com- 

white. Use  light  and 

texture. 

mood  and  emotion. 

bines  shapes  to  make 

dark  colors. 

For  example,  anger 

families  of  shapes. 

can  be  expressed 

Mix  and  use  tertiary 

Compare  and  con- 

using the  following 

Work  with  positive  and 

colors  (red-orange, 

trast  the  textures  in 

kinds  of  lines: 

negative  shapes. 

yellow-orange,  yellow- 

the  natural  and 

•  bold 

green,  blue-green, 

human-made  envi- 

• jagged 

bluc-purple,  red- 

ronment. 

•  spiky 

purple).  Use  black  and 

white  to  change  value 

(tints  and  shades), 
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Principles  of  Design 

Use  elements  alone  or 
in  combination  to 
achieve  the  principles 
of: 

Use  elements  alone  or 
in  cornbination  to 
achieve  a  mood: 

Use  the  elements  of 
design  to  create: 

Organize  space 
using: 

•  Balance 

•  Contrast 

•  Happiness 

•  Sadness 

•  Patterns 

•  Balance 

•  Contrast  of 
foreground  and 
background 

•  Emphasis 

•  Movement 

•  Pattern 

•  Unity 

•  Scariness 

•  Focal  points 

•  Proportion 

•  A  specific  point 
of  view  (bird's 
eye  view,  bug's 
eye  view,  side- 
view,  and  upside- 
down  view) 

Responding  to  Art 

It  is  essential  that  young  children  have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  art  as  well  as  to  be  actively  involved 
in  its  creation.  The  two  areas  of  responding  and  creating  are  so  interconnected  that  their  separation  for 
clarification  sometimes  appears  artificial.  Making  critical  judgments  about  one's  own  work  or  the  work 
of  others  should  be  a  natural  part  of  an  art  experience  rather  than  tacked  on  as  a  superficial  adjunct. 
Examples  of  historical  and  contemporary  fine  an  and  folk  art  can  be  used  to  motivate  students  in  their 
understanding  of  their  own  work  and  their  place  within  the  evolution  of  human  involvement  with  images. 
Students  should  be  proud  of  their  own  cultural  heritage  and  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  respond  to 
their  own  work  and  the  work  of  their  peers. 

When  talking  about  art  in  a  critical  way,  the  student  is  making  judgments  based  somewhere  on  a  continuum 
between  fact  (e.g.,  "The  picture  has  many  blue  lines")  and  personal  opinion  (e.g.,  "I  like  it  because  it 
reminds  me  of  rough  waves").  This  is  where  an  criticism  is  useful  in  directing  discussion.  Basically,  it 
divides  viewing  and  talking  about  art  into  three  main  phases.  Children  respond  to  art  by: 


1.  Describing  images  (own,  peers,  and  that  of  other  artists): 

•  List  and  describe  objects  and  symbols  seen  in  a  picture; 

•  Identify  and  describe  kinds  of  colors,  textures,  lines,  shapes,  and  sizes: 

•  Identify  and  describe  methods  such  as:  drawing  and  painting,  print  making,  textiles,  modeling, 
carving,  and  construction 
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2.  Interpreting  images  (own,  peers,  and  that  of  other  artists): 


•  View  and  discuss  images  that  focus  on  a  feeling  or  an  emotion; 

•  Describe  how  an  image  makes  one  feel; 

•  Explain  an  image  in  one's  own  words; 

•  View  and  discuss  images  that  tell  a  story; 

•  Identify  specific  elements  and  principles  of  design  that  communicate 
a  feeling; 

•  Identify  specific  elements  and  principles  of  design  that  contribute  to 
the  image  as  a  whole;  and 

•  Associate  images  with  personal  experiences. 

3.  Using  descriptive  and  interpretative  information  to  judge  images 

(own,  peers,  and  that  of  other  artists): 

•  State  and  explain  preferences  for  favorite  images; 

•  Explain  why  an  artist's  selection  of  materials,  processes,  and  images  is 
successful;  and 

•  Establish  criteria  for  deciding  which  works  might  be  included  in  a 
display,  best  own  work,  etc. 


"Children  stop  when 
they  are  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  produced. 
To  ask  a  child  who  has 
stopped  working  to  add 
to  what  has  been  created 
or  to  evaluate  the  item  for 
reworking  would  violate 
the  child's  integrity." 

Lila  Lasky  and 
Rose  Mukerji, 
Art:  Basic  for  Young 
Children,  National 
Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young 
Children,  1 980. 


The  purpose  for  discussing  an  is  not  to 
make  everyone  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusions. The  intent  is  to  increase  the 
sum  of  values  and  satisfaction  a  stu- 
dent derives  from  art.  Learning  to  de- 
scribe, interpret,  and  judge  art  helps 
the  student  to  become  a  more  involved 
critic,  consumer,  and  creator  of  an.  In 
responding  to  their  own  work  and  to 
that  of  others,  students  bring  together 
learning  from  developing  images,  the 
use  of  materials  and  processes,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  design. 


Theprimary  response  to  an  work  should 
be  the  child's.  Adult  responses  to  an  should  be  directed  by  the  three  phases 
described  above.  It  is  important  to  refrain  from  making  personal  judgments 
about  children's  work  or  to  interpret  it  for  the  child.  Children  must  be  allowed 
to  develop  their  ability  to  reflect  and  value  their  work,  free  from  the  powerful 
constraints  of  adult  opinion. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Drama 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    participates  in  collaborative  classroom 
drama  (e.g.,  works  with  others  in  drama, 
concentrates  on  the  activity,  responds  to 
stimuli  by  creating  mental  image) 

•    contributes  to  collaborative  classroom 
drama  (e.g.,  accepts  and  responds  to 
the  images  of  others,  uses  the  voice  to 
convey  mood,  emotion,  and  meaning) 

•    responds  to  own  works  and  to  drama 
performances  (e.g.,  observes  perfor- 
mances which  represent  a  variety 
of  dramatic  forms) 

•    recognizes  and  respects  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  responses  of  others 
(e.g.,  discusses  aspects  of  the  drama 
which  lead  to  emotional  response) 

•    makes  judgments  about  the  drama  (e.g., 
expresses  personal  reactions) 

•    makes  judgments  about  dramatic 
performances  (e.g.,  considers  own 
responses  and  those  of  others  when 
forming  opinions) 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    assumes  a  role  (e.g.,  takes  on  a  role  by 
responding  as  if  another  person) 

•    maintains  commitment  to  a  role  (e.g.,  uses 
language  and  gesture  to  communicate 
appropriate  thoughts  and  attitudes  in  role) 

•    accepts  a  role  (e.g.,  listens  and  responds 
to  others  in  role) 

•    accepts  and  supports  others  in  role  (e.g., 
develops  situation  in  role  by  building  on 
own  ideas  and  on  those  of  others) 

•    leads  into  role  by  building  belief 
structures  (e.g..  participates  in  discus- 
sion, imaging,  pretending  to  build  a 
context  for  role) 

•    develops  an  increasingly  sensitive 
awareness  of  role  (e.g.,  participates  in 
building  the  context  for  role  in  the  drama) 

•    discriminates  between  being  in  and  out 
of  role  (e.g.,  identifies  self  in  relation  to 
others,  thinks  about  self  and  place 
within  the  drama) 

•    changes  language  in  role,  using  language 
appropriate  to  the  role  (e.g.,  includes 
verbal  style  and  appropriate  vocabulary) 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Drama 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    expresses  ideas  and  emotions  through 
body  movement  (e.g.,  responds  to 
story  through  movement,  individually 
and  in  a  group;  develops  ideas  and 
feelings  in  a  still  picture  [tableau]) 

•    interprets  ideas  and  emotions  through 
body  movement  and  tableau  (e.g., 
expresses  feelings  and  ideas  through 
movement,  works  with  others  to  repre- 
sent ideas  in  series  of  tableau  images) 

• 

•    thinks  about  the  drama  (e.g.,  thinks 
about  own  experience  within  the 
drama  activity,  presents  own  reflec- 
tions in  discussion  or  through 
painting  and  writing) 

•    reflects  on  feelings,  ideas,  and  issues 
raised  in  the  drama  (e.g.,  considers  the 
points  of  view  raised  in  the  drama, 
demonstrates  change  in  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  the  drama) 

•    explores  the  interconnectedness  of 
dance,  drama,  music,  and  visual  an 
(e.g.,  uses  dance,  music,  and  visual 
elements  in  drama  work) 

•    integrates  learnings  from  dance,  music, 
visual  art,  and  previous  drama  work 
(e.g.,  uses  dance,  music,  and  visual 
elements  to  enhance  meaning  and  enrich 
the  drama) 

• 

ft 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Music 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    responds  to  different  cultural  traditions 
and  celebrations  through  music  (e.g., 
uses  seasonal  songs,  celebrates  music 
from  cultures  in  America) 

•   compares  different  kinds  of  music  in  the 
community  and  on  public  media  networks 
(e.g.,  selects  appropriate  examples  to  share 
in  class,  discusses  local  music  event) 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    represents  personal  vocal  sounds  using 
speaking  and  singing  voice  (e.g.,  uses 
high/low  sounds,  repeated  pitch, 
creates  interest  in  speech,  gains  aware 
ness  of  own  accuracy  in  pitch) 

•    sings  in  tune  within  a  comfortable  range 
(e.g.,  sings  in  tune  within  the  following 
range,  with  emphasis  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  range) 

•    performs  simple  songs,  rhythm  chants, 
and  fingerplays  (e.g.,  uses  song 
materials  to  gain  awareness  of  beat 
and  rhythmic  and  melodic  concepts, 
keeps  beat  using  simple  percussion 
instruments  and  movement) 

•    contributes  to  musical  activities  both 
individually  and  in  groups  (e.g.,  expresses 
mood,  tempo,  timbre,  dynamics,  rhythm, 
and  melody  in  music,  uses  percussion 
instruments,  movement,  and  voice  in 
combination) 

•    explores  differences  in  timbre  of 
instruments  and  voices  (e.g.,  explores 
the  differences  among  wood,  string, 
metal,  skin,  and  vocal  timbres) 

•    uses  different  instalments  and  voice  to 
create  and  perform  rhythmic  and  melodic 
ostinato  (e.g.,  uses  repeated  rhythmic  or 
melodic  patterns  to  accompany  known 
songs) 

•    responds  to  musical  phrase,  tempo, 
dynamics  through  body  movement 
(e.g.,  observes  pattern  in  music,  begin- 
nings and  endings,  differences  in 
tempo  and  dynamics) 

•    expresses  musical  phrases,  variation  in 
tempo  and  dynamics  through  contrast 
(e.g..  varies  loud/soft  or  through  body 
gestures,  group/solo  alternation,  etc.) 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Music 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    represents  music  through  simple  notation 
(e.g.,  high/low  placement  on  staff,  beats, 
simple  rhythm  patterns,  rests) 

•    uses  appropriate  music  vocabulary  and 
notation  with  understanding  (e.g., 
quarter  note  and  rest,  time  signature, 
eighth  note  and  rest,  etc.) 

Knowledge 

The  child:  ' 

The  child: 

•    communicates  personal  ideas  through 
music  (e.g.,  represents  personal  ideas 
and  images  through  singing  and 
playing  simple  rhythmic  and  melodic 
instruments) 

•    expresses  images  through  music  and 
sound  (e.g.,  using  voice  and  selected 
classroom  instruments,  creates  and 
develops  own  musical  images) 

•    responds  to  similarities,  differences, 
and  relationships  in  music  (e.g., 
discusses  and  responds  through 
movement  to  repetition  in  songs, 
different  instrumental  qualities, 
variations  in  mood) 

•    expresses  musical  elements  through 
their  parallels  in  other  art  forms  (e.g., 
dramatizes  musical  sequence,  trans- 
forms musical  form  as  visual  art  design 
or  musical  contour  as  dance) 

•    recognizes  that  music  can  express 
different  emotions  and  moods  (e.g., 
responds  to  mood  contrast  through 
movement,  verbal  or  visual  images) 

•    expresses  personal  preferences  in 
music  and  appreciates  the  musical 
preferences  of  others  (e.g.,  discusses  a 
variety  of  music,  giving  reasons  for 
preference) 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Visual  Art 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


Attitudes 


The  child: 

♦   interprets  own  feelings  about  an  image 
(e.g.,  "It  makes  me  feel  sad.") 


responds  sensitively  to  a  variety  of 
different  art  forms  from  own  and  other 
cultures  (e.g.,  communicates  a  willingness 
to  view  and  discuss  a  variety  of  art  work) 

evaluates  images  by  stating  personal 
preference  (e.g.,  "I  like  this  one  the 
best") 


The  child: 


interprets  ideas  and  feelings  expressed  by 
an  image  (e.g.,  "It  makes  me  feel  happy 
because  of  the  bright  colors.") 

responds  sensitively  and  informatively  to 
u  variety  of  different  art  forms  from  own 
and  other  cultures  (e.g.,  creates  own  image 
in  response  to  a  festival  or  celebration) 

evaluates  images  by  stating  preference  and 
giving  reasons  (e.g.,  "This  is  best  because 
the  colors  create  a  feeling.") 


Skills 


The  child: 


creates  images  through  use  of  visual 
symbols  (e.g.,  paints  a  picture  of  a  person 
and  a  house  with  use  of  personal  schema) 

expresses  ideas  in  visual  form  (e.g.,  uses 
drawings  to  tell  a  story) 

creates  images  inspired  by  self  or  others 
(e.g.,  constructs  a  sculpture  on  monster 
theme) 

represents  images  in  different  ways  (e.g., 
draws,  models,  paints,  constructs,  and 
uses  textile  and  print  making  processes) 

uses  a  variety  of  simple  art  making  tools 
and  materials  (e.g.,  uses  brushes  and 
paint  to  create  patterns  and  pictures) 
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The  child: 

•  creates  images  from  different  sources 
(observation,  memory,  imagination),  e.g., 
creates  an  observational  drawing  of  a  pet 

•  expresses  ideas  and  feeling  in  visual  form 
(e.g.,  paints  a  picture  expressing  scariness) 

•  creates  image  inspired  by  self  or  other  art 
forms  (e.g.,  constructs  a  collage  inspired 
by  theme  of  a  poem) 

•  represents  images  in  different  ways  with 
increasing  skill  (e.g.,  draws,  paints,  models, 
constaicts,  textile  and  print  making) 

•  uses  a  variety  of  simple  art  making  tools 
and  materials  appropriately  (e.g.,  cuts  paper 
and  shapes  with  scissors) 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Visual  Art 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


Skills 


The  child: 

•    displays  skill  in  manipulating  simple 
materials  and  processes  (e.g.,  uses 
brushes  and  paint  to  create  patterns  and 
pictures) 


The  child: 

•    displays  increasing  sophistication  in 
manipulating  simple  materials  and 
processes  (e.g.,  chooses  various  paper 
types  that  suit  image  in  making  a  collage) 


Knowledge 


The  child: 

•  explores  elements  of  design  in  making 
or  responding  to  art  (e.g.,  names 
elements  [lines,  colors,  textures, 
shapes]  and  recognizes  qualities) 

•  describes  images  by  attending  to  the 
subject,  sensory,  and  formal  qualities, 
(elements  and  principles  of  design  and 
method  and  technique)  (e.g.,  identifies 
and  describes  textures  in  a  weaving) 


The  child: 

•  uses  and  discusses  different  elements  and 
principles  of  design  (e.g.,  describes  own 
art  in  terms  of  color,  pattern,  and 
balance) 

•  describes  images  by  attending  to  the 
subject's  sensory  and  formal  qualities 
(elements  and  principles  of  design),  and 
method  and  technique  (e.g.,  discusses 
implied  textures  and  how  they  might 
have  been  made  in  a  painting) 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Dance 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    participates  in  dance-making  (e.g., 
selects  and  extends  personal  movement 
to  express  a  feeling  or  idea) 

•    creates  moods,  expresses  feelings  and 
personal  images  through  movement  (e.g., 
improvises  and  refines  personal  dance 
compositions  to  express  ideas  or  solve 
problems) 

•    participates  with  enthusiasm  in 

movement,  shares  personal  dance  work 
with  others  (e.g.,  describes  how  dance 
feels,  spontaneously  shares  and  discusses 
personal  dance  work  and  the  dance  work 
of  others) 

•    observes  and  discusses  dance  in  the 
school,  community,  and  on  media 
networks;  develops  personal  preferences 
in  dance  work  (e.g.,  attends  and  reflects 
upon  school  dance  performance  or 
community  recital,  watches  and  discusses 
a  ballet  on  television,  selects  preferred 
movement  sequences  or  styles) 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    extends  own  natural  movement  by  using 
a  variety  of  ways  to  move  (e.g.,  varies 
body  shape,  uses  a  variety  of  levels,  body 
parts,  personal  space) 

•    explores  a  variety  of  ways  of  moving 
through  the  elements  of  dance:  body, 
dynamics,  space,  relationships  (e.g.,  uses 
control,  personal  and  general  space, 
variation  in  dynamics,  levels,  energy) 

•    moves  in  response  to  rhymes,  verbal,  and 
visual  image  (e.g.,  "Move  as  if . . ."  ) 
represents  image  from  a  poem  through 
dance,  moves  in  response  to  design 
elements  in  a  picture 

•    responds  to  movement  with  verbal  and 
visual  images  and  metaphors  (e.g., 
writes  about  feeling  or  character  ex- 
pressed in  a  dance,  makes  visual  pattern 
that  follows  dance  form,  describes 
movement) 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Dance 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


Knowledge 


The  child: 

•  explores  body  awareness  through 
movement  (e.g.,  explores  weight- 
bearing  and  balance  using  various 
body  parts) 

•  describes  similarities,  differences, 
and  relationships  in  dance  (e.g.,  uses 
contrast,  repetition  in  movement) 

•  imitates  and  repeats  observed 
movement  patterns  (e.g.,  remembers 
earlier  movements  to  use  in  later 
sequences,  individually  or  in  groups) 

•  responds  through  movement  to 
movement  skills  vocabulary  (e.g., 
represents  correctly,  "run  backwards," 
makes  choices  from  general  instruction 
"use  a  different  way  of  moving  across 
the  room") 


The  child: 

•  develops  and  extends  kinesthetic 
awareness  in  movement  (e.g.,  develops 
an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
movement  occurs) 

•  explores  and  observes  form  in  dance  (e.g., 
creates  short  dance  sequences  based  on 
simple  musical  forms  (A  B  A  or  A  B) 

•  remembers  and  uses  in  later  dance  work 
observed  dance  sequences  (e.g.,  uses 
observed  movement  sequences  in  own 
compositions  and  ensemble  work) 

•  describes  own  work  and  that  of  others 
with  appropriate  terminology  (e.g., 
discusses  movements  which  are  common 
in  everyday  life,  discusses  own  dance 
work  and  that  of  others) 
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Language  Arts  in  the  Primary  Program 


Common  Understandings 

"The  relationship  of  thought  to  word  is  not  a  thing  but  a  process. 

L.S.  Vygotsky,  Thought  and  Language,  1962 

"The  goals  of  the  language  and  literacy  program 
are  for  children  to  expand  their  ability  to 
communicate  orally  and  through  reading  and 
writing,  and  to  enjoy  these  activities,  Technical 
skills  or  subskills  are  taught  as  needed  to 
accomplish  the  larger  goals,  not  as  the  goal 
itself." 

"Teachers  provide  generous  amounts  of  time 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  activities  forchildren 
todeveloplangi]age,writing,s{^elling,an<lre<iding 
ability,  such  as:  looking  through,  reading,  or 
being  read  high  quality  children's  literature  and 
nonfictionforpleasurc  and  informational  rawing, 
dictating,  and  writing  about  theiractivities  or  fantasies;  planning  and  implementing 
projects  that  involve  research  at  suitable  levels  of  difficulty;  creating  teacher-made 
orehild-writtenlistsof  steps  to  follow  toaecomplish  a  project;  discussing  what  was 
read;  preparing  a  weekly  class  newspaper;  interviewing  various  people  to  obtain 
information  for  projects:  making  books  of  various  kinds  (riddle  books,  what  it 
bmks,  books  about  pets);  listening  to  recordings  or  viewing  high  quality  films  of 
children's  books;  being  read  at  least  one  high  quality  book  or  part  of  a  book  each 
day  by  adults  or  older  children;  using  the  school  library  and  the  library  area  of  the 
classroom  regularly." 

"Some  children  read  aloud  to  the  teacher,  another  child,  or  a  small  group  of 
children,  while  othersdo  so  weekly.  Subskillssuchas  learning  letters,  phonics,  and 
word  recognition  arc  taught  as  needed  to  individual  children  and  small  groups 
through  enjoyable  games  and  activities.  Teachers  use  the  teacher's  edition  of  the 
basal  reader  series  as  a  guide  to  plan  projects  and  hands-on  activities  relevant  to 
what  is  read  and  to  structuie  learning  situations  Teacher.*  accept  children's 
[developmental]  spelling  with  minimal  reliance  on  teacher  prescribed  spelling 
lists.  Teachers  also  teach  literacy  as  the  need  arises  when  working  on  science,  social 
studies,  and  other  content  areas"  (Brcdckamp,  1991 ,  p.  70). 
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Dimensions  of  Language 

Language,  in  its  broadest  sense,  encompasses  oral,  written,  and  visual  modes.  Each  mode  is  receptive  and 
expressive,  as  shown  in  the  chart  below.  Visual  representation  may  be  non-verbal,  (for  example,  miming  a  story , 
making  a  map,  communicating  through  sign  language),  It  may  also  accompany  speaking  (for  example,  in  role 
playor  puppetry),  orwritingCforexample.makingagraph^hart.flowchart.map^orweb).  Inasimilarfashion, 
viewing  may  stand  alone  (for  example,  interpreting  a  mime)  or  be  accompanied  by  listening  (watching  and 
listening  to  a  film)  or  reading  (interpreting  a  graph,  chart,  or  map). 

Children  learn  language,  learn  about  language,  and  learn  through  language  in  a  simultaneous,  integrated 
fashion.  Thus,  language  develops  through  use  and,  like  thinking,  is  a  process  which  embraces  all  curriculum 
areas. 

The  Nature  and  Purposes  of  Language 

As  children  use  language  in  functional  ways,  they  develop  an  understanding  of  what  language  is  and  how  it 
works.  Kxperienccs  should  be  provided  that  help  children  to: 

•  understand  communication  is  a  process  of  conveying  meaning  to  a  particular  audience  for  a  particular 
purpose; 

•  understand  that  tti  language  modes  are  interrelated  (e.g.,  one  can  express  ideas,  knowledge,  and 
feelings  through  speaking,  writing,  or  visual  representation;  one  can  receive  ideas  through  listening, 
reading,  and  viewing); 

•  know  and  understand  a  variety  ol  language  forms: 

-  oral  (e.g..  discussion,  interview,  report,  directions,  story  telling); 

-  written  (e.g.,  list,  label,  letter,  story,  poem,  script,  report): 

-  visual  (e.g.,  role  play,  pantomime,  chart,  flow  chart,  map,  graph,  cluster,  web,  diagram). 

•  understand  thai  the  language  of  books  is  different  from  the  language  of  speech. 
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In  order  to  understand  and  use  language  at  a  sophisticated  level,  children  must  be  exposed  to  appropriate 
models  in  a  language-rich  environment.  The  two  main  sources  of  this  modeling  are  the  use  of  oral  and  written 
language  by  other  children  and  adults,  and  exposure  to  good  literature  and  non-fiction.  Exposure  to  good 
models  of  oral  language  is  important  for  the  development  of  speech;  written  language  models  are  important 
tbrdevelopinganappreciationof^ 
and  expressing  ideas. 


Children's  Use  of  Language 

A  common  understanding  of  how  children  use  language  is  necessary  for  those  making  decision*  about 
children's  learning.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  ways  ehildien  use  language  Trough,  19S3j,  This 
serves  as  a  frame  of  reference  when  analyzing  progress  and  interpreting  learning  needs. 

Self-Maintaining 

•  referring  to  physical  and  psychological  needs  and  wants; 

•  protecting  the  self  and  self-interests; 

•  justifying  behavior  or  claims; 

•  criticizing  others;  and 

•  informing  others,  e.g.,  "1  want  a  turn," 

Direction 

•  monitoring  own  actions; 

•  directing  the  actions  of  oneself; 

•  directing  the  actions  of  others;  and 

•  collalKirating  in  action  with  others,  e.g..  "You  throw  the  hall  to  me  and  I'll  throw  it  to  you/4 
Reporting  on  Present  and  Past  Experiences 

•  labeling  the  components  of  the  scene; 

•  referring  tr  detail,  e.g..  size,  color,  and  other  attributes; 

•  referring  10  incidents; 

•  referring  to  the  sequence  of  events; 

•  making  comparisons; 

•  recognizing  related  aspects; 

•  nuking  an  analysis  using  n't cr.il  ol  the  above  features 

•  extracting  or  recognizing  the  centra!  meaning,  and 

•  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  experiences  including  ov.  n  feelings. 
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Toward  Logical  Reasoning 

•  explaining  a  process; 

•  recognizing  causal  and  dependent  relationships; 

•  recognizing  problems  and  their  solutions; 

•  justifying  judgments  and  actions; 

•  reflecting  on  events  and  drawing  conclusions;  and 

•  recognizing  principles,  e.g.,  "This  box  isn't  big  enough  to  make  a  house,  so  I'm  going  to  make  it  with 
blocks." 

Predicting 

•  anticipating  and  forecasting  events; 

•  anticipating  the  detail  of  events; 

•  anticipating  problems  and  possible  solutions; 

•  anticipating  and  recognizing  an  alternative  course  of  action;  and 

•  predicting  the  consequences  of  actions  or  events,  e.g.,  "I'm  getting  a  kitten,  and  I'll  have  to  get  food 
and  toys  for  it.1' 

Projecting 

•  projecting  into  the  experiences  of  others; 

•  projecting  into  the  feelings  of  others,  e.g.,  "He's  scared  his  mom  won't  come/1;  and 

•  projecting  into  the  reactions  of  others,  e.g.,  "I'm  going  shopping  with  my  mom,  and  I  think  she/ 11  buy 
mc  something." 

Imagining 

•  developing  an  imaginary  situation  based  on  real  life; 

•  developing  an  imaginary  situation  based  on  fantasy;  and 

•  developing  an  original  story,  e.g.,  "Let's  be  seeds  in  the  ground.  This  can  be  the  dirt  covering  us." 
Group-Maintaining 

•  referring  to  needs  of  a  group; 

•  encouraging  and  supporting  others,  and 

•  accommodating  the  ideas  of  others. 

Hypothesizing 

•  formulating  hypotheses,  e.g..  "If  1  don't  water  my  plant,  it  will  die. ' 
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Oral  Language  Development 


By  the  time  most  children  come  to  school,  they  have  learned  the  articulation  of 
sounds,  grammatical  structures,  and  the  social  uses  of  language.  They  also  have 
acquired  a  large  vocabulary.  Attitudes  about  how  and  when  to  use  language  have 
been  shaped  by  their  environment  and  influenced  by  how  the  people  in  their  lives 
have  used  language. 

Oral  communication  plays  an  important  role  in  all  aspects  of  the  primary 
program.  Although  speaking  and  listening  often  appear  in  language  arts 
curriculum  guides  as  separate  strands,  their  interdependence  is  clearly 
recognized. 

Listening 

Listening  skills  affect  [>erformance  in  all  language  and  curriculum  areas. 
Listening  is  often  taken  for  granted,  perhaps  because  it  is  integral  to 
everyday  activities  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Children's  social  skills 
and  development  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  their  abilities  to  receive  and 
interpret  oral  cues.  Many  listening  skills  are  acquired  without  specific 
training,  but  not  all  listeners  learn  to  use  their  abilities  efficiently.  Research 
has  a  clear  message  for  educators:  children  can  acquire  more  effective 
listening  skills  and  strategies  where  listening  is  recognized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Listening  must  be  broadly  defined,  1  munitions  must  go  well  beyond  simply  hearing 
words.  Listening  should  be  considered  as  part  of  a  broader  context  which  includes 
speaking,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  information  processing,  rather  than  an 
isolated  set  of  skills  and  strategies, 

Listening,  like  reading  and  writing,  is  a  process.  Jim  tis  these  pn messes  are 
recursive,  rather  than  strictly  linear,  so  is  the  listening  process.  Iloth  reading  and 
listening  involve  the  intake  ot  material  and  employ  many  of  the  same  urulerKing 
mental  processes.  Listeners  pick  up  a  wide  range  of  signals  from  the  situational 
context  and  are  governed  by  the  time  context  as  they  cannot  go  back  and  review 
material. 

Listening  is  important  and  should  be  taught  in  school.  It  is  the  principal  mean* 
by  which  people  gather  inlomution.  Researchers  believe,  therefore,  that  moie 
than  ever,  listening  skills  must  be  taught.  Telex  Kion,  ror  example,  has  made 
many  undents  passive  listeners  and  has  removed  the  need  to  imagine  the  spoken 
word. 


"The  adult  who  stimulates 
thnuyht  and  speech 
in  a  child,  and  then  listens 
while  he  attempts  to 
communicate  thought  in 
the  sfuipc  of*ords, 

the  child's  most  effative 
educator  i  he  teacher  who 
can  stimulate  questions  on 
the  part  of  t lie  child,  and 
then  liuen  to  him  when  he 
tries  to  think  aloud  in 
search  of  ans*  ers  to  his 
fin  n  question*,  is  the  most 
powerful  intellectual 
t  htiUenyx  the  child 
can  have  " 

A.  Yardley.  Stru<  tare  in 
Lar(\  Learning.  /V'J. 
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Listening  is  directly  related  to  language  development,  learning,  and  the  total 
process  of  human  interaction.  Learning  to  listen  is  learning  to  understand  and 
appreciate  another's  point  of  view,  and  this,  for  children  as  well  as  for  adults, 
expands  perceptions  of  the  world.  If  children  can  learn  to  be  active  listeners,  they 
can  internalize  new  ideas  and  thoughts  and  assimilate  them  with  their  own  to  form 
new  thinking  patterns. 

Dialogue  between  teacher  and  child  presents  the  child  with  a  language  and 
listening  model.  The  child  who  is  listened  to  conies  to  understand  that  what  he 
or  she  says  is  important.  Such  children  will  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  others 
when  expected  to,  especially  if  they  have  learned  that  they  can  gain  useful 
information  from  others. 

If  the  teacher  creates  an  atmosphere  for  listening  by  preparing  children  for  the 
listening  experience  and  also  encourages  them  to  feel  personally  involved,  then 
children  will  be  stimulated  to  listen.  Children  who  are  encouraged  to  talk  about 
what  they  have  heard  will  gain  some  insight  as  to  the  purpose  of  listening.  Their 
interpretation  will  reflect  whether  or  not  they  have  focused  on  the  intended 
objectives  of  the  listening  activity.  Listening  activities  must  have  a  purpose  and  a 
logicalcontLvxUjslenmgsho 
between  real  people. 

Speaking 

Research  confirms  what  we  have  long  known  about 
speaking:  we  speak  far  more  than  we  write,  effective 
speaking  is  extremely  important  in  social  and  career 
functions,  and  we  lend  to  take  speaking  for  granted,  A  great 
deal  of  research  and  theory  has  focused  on  children's  oral 
language  development  and  on  the  instructional  practices 
which  can  enhance  thai  development. 

The  following  research  findings  have  implications  for 
all  educators.  Speech  development  moves  from  fluency 
contntlunffectiveness  In  acquiring  any  speech  skill,  strategy,  or  competence,  the 
first  task  is  to  develop  fumiliaxy.  case,  and  confidence  through  practice  and 
experimentation.  Speech  development  is  enhanced  by  encouragement  and 
acceptance. 

Control  and  pieeMon  develop  gradually  through  mulcting  and  purposeful 
interaction  v  As  students  learn  to  control  language,  they  begin  to  make  judgments 
about  their  efforts  and  arc  able  to  make  conscious  decisions  aUuit  shaking 
strategies.  ( hnded  reflection  and  self-evaluation  can  enhance  development  at  this 

stage. 
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Speech  development  and  cognitive  development  are  closely  linked.  Both  move 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  egocentrism  to  socialization.  Speech  and 
thoughtcomplementeach  other  in  thedevelopmentof  verbal  intelligence;  children's 
inner  or  private  speech  enables  the  development  of  internalized  logical  thought. 

SpeechcommunicaUondevetopsJnpart  through  socialization. Through  interaction 
with  peers  and  adults,  children  learn  lo  engage  in  social  interaction  and  to  use 
language  fora  variety  of  functions  vvithoutrnuch  systematic  attention  orinstruciion. 

Speech  develops  through  use  in  meaningful  contexts.  Children  learn  tocommunicatc 
by  communicating.  Development  of  syntax  and  vocabulary  springs  from  a 
functional  base.  Children  understand  what  language  is  through  using  language 
because  they  understand  what  it  does.  Isolating  dements  such  as  phonology 
(pronunciation),  and  syntax  (grammar)  for  focused  instruction  does  not 
foster  development;  in  fact,  it  may  inhibit  effective  oral  communication. 

The  development  of  speaking  competence  involves  the  acquisition  of  cultural 
communication  norms.  Children  learn  the  communication  roles  and  norms  that 
prevail  in  their  cultural  and  social  environment. 

•  During  preschool  and  early  school  years,  the  child's  language  reflects  not 
only  pronunciation  and  grammar,  but  also  the  rules  of  usage  which  prevail 
in  the  home.  Thus,  children  who  grow  up  in  different  kinds  of  family 
environments  have  very  different  ideas  about  what  things  can  be  expressed 
in  words  and  how  they  may  be  said. 

•  During  the  elementary  school  years,  peer  group  influences  have  the  greatest 
effect  on  speech  patterns.  While  the  effects  of  the  school  may  also  become 
apparent,  there  is  very  little  chance  that  the  language  norms  of  the  education 
system  will  prevail  in  the  home  and  community. 

•  During  adolescence,  students  become  sensitive  to  the  social  significance  of 
speech  patterns.  They  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  values  and  prestige 
factors  which  adult  members  of  their  community  associate  with  various 
speech  patterns,  although  theirow  n  speech  continues  to  reflect  the  influence 
of  their  peer  group. 

•  In  the  final  years  of  high  school,  many  students  begin  to  modify  their  speech 
patterns  to  reflect  the  prestige  norms  of  society .  Often,  at  this  stage,  thev 
speak  both  standard  Knglish  and  the  hval  slang,  depending  on  their  percep- 
tions of  acceptability  in  a  given  situation. 
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Talking  with  Children 


Children  hrve  a  basic  need  to  express  themselves  find  learn  about  their  world.  This 
leads  them  .ocommunicate  with  others.  They  need  to  talk  with  otherchildren,  but 
more  important  for  the  extension  of  vocabulary  and  thinking,aretheirconversations 
with  adults.  In  the  context  of  first-hand  experiences,  children's  ideas  and  views  are 
broadened  through  discussions  with  others.  Discussions  guided  by  the  teacher  help 
them  clarify  thoughts  and  express  themselves.  Ii  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  child's 
use  of  language  is  directly  affected  by  the  topic  of  discussion  and  by  how  he  or  she 
feels  about  being  involved  in  that  discussion. 

To  help  sustain  and  enhance  children's  language,  the  teacher 
must  engage  them  in  dialogue,  that  is,  guided  talk  between 
teacher  and  child  on  an  individual  basis,  in  which  he  child 
receives  the  full  attention  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  able  to 
model  attentive  listening  skills  to  assess  the  child's  language 
level  and  to  apply  questioning  techniques  that  will  extend  or 
foster  the  child's  language  strategies.  The  child's  attention  can 
then  be  directed  toward  new  perceptions  and  concepts.  Having 
the  teacher's  full  attention  shows  the  child  that  his  or  her 
language  and  thought  are  valued,  which  in  turn  demonstrates  to 
the  child  that  language  is  important. 
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Since  a  child  tends  to  rely  on  learned  language  strategies,  the 
dialogue  technique  will  challenge  the  child  to  practice  more 
complex  uses  of  language  in  positive,  non-threatening  talk  with 
the  teacher.  Dialogue  that  takes  place  when  a  child  is  busy 
working  at  a  project  allows  the  project  to  become  the  focal  point 
of  the  discussion.  The  child  feels  secure  in  having  something  concrete  at  hand  to 
talk  about,  and  the  teacher  capitalizes  on  this.  (Refer  to  Descriptors  of  Speaking 
Behaviors  at  the  end  of  this  section.) 

Dialogue  Strategies 

Dialogue  techniques  that  include  open-endedquestions stimulate  achildintodoing 
most  of  the  talking.  The  teacher's  role  is  to  guide  the  child's  talking  so  that  the 
exchange  is  useful  to  both.  The  child  may  view  the  discussion  as  a  pleasant  chat, 
while  to  the  teacher  it  represents  a  valuable  teaching  and  assessing  tool.  Short 
iliali  igues  on  a  regular  hasi*  between  teacher  and  child  ensure  that  all  the  children 
in  the  classroom  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  teacher.  Information  can  be 
gathered  about  the  child's  language  and  thinking  levels.  The  teacher  who  uses 
dialogic  in  thK  way  usesiheeonw^^ 

Use  of  the  following  dialogue  strategies  should  promote  thinking  in  the  child: 
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Orienting-oxiznung  strategies  are  utterances,  questions,  and  comments  that  set  a 
child's  thinking  toward  a  particular  topic  (and  use  of  language)  and  invite  the  child 
to  respond.  They  give  the  child  the  opportunity  to  make  an  extended  interpretation 

of  the  context.  Orienting  strategies  invite  the  child  to  think  in   

a  particular  way  (e.g.,  imagining,  predicting,  reasoning).  The 
child  may  not  take  up  the  orientation  in  the  response  and  may 
choose  to  respond  with  other  uses  of  language. 


Enabling~7he$e  are  utterances  used  to  enable  a  child  to 
move  toward  an  extended  interpretation.  They  help  the  child 
to  reach  further  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  orienting 
strategy  and  take  three  forms: 
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•  Follow-Through  Strategies.  These  are  utterances  that 
take  a  child's  thinking  deeper  or  wider,  following  through 
the  direction  he  or  she  has  chosen.  Such  follow-through 

strategies  may  help  the  child  to  give  further  detail  or  to  give  explanations  and 
justifications  (e.g.,  in  answer  to  why  and  how).  They  may  help  the  child 
extend  a  description  or  invite  reflection.  They  follow  up  the  child's  response 
and  try  to  help  in  extending  his  or  her  interpretation  ("Why  did  you  decide 
to...?"  or  "How  did  you...?"). 

•  Focusing  Strategies.  Focusing  strategies  deliberately  focus  the  child's  atten- 
tion on  essential  features,  such  as  clues  to  a  fuller  interpretation  of  a  picture 
and  are  often  in  the  form  of  questions  or  comments.  They  serve  to  focus  the 
child's  attention  on  a  particular  part  of  the  experience,  something  he  or  she 
has  not  taken  into  account  ("Did  you  notice  that . . .?"  or  "What  did  you  notice 
about . .  .?"). 

•  Checking  Strategies  Checking  strategies  help  a  child  to  check  his  or  her 
statements,  to  think  again  ^nd  to  fill  in  information  that  is  needed  and  has 
been  omitted  (e.g.,  "Does  that  mean  . . "What  do  you  think  about  that?" 
"Why  do  you  think  this  will  work?"). 

Informing— These  strategies  are  the  means  by  which  a  child  is  given  explanations 
and  facts  as  needed.  While  orienting  and  enabling  strategies  are  used  to  help  the 
child  express  ideas,  informing  strategies  provide  information  and  ideas  at  a  time 
when  the  child  seems  ready  to  receive  them  or  when  he  or  she  needs  them  to 
complete  some  idea  or  to  resolve  a  problem.  They  are  the  teacher's  contribution  to 
the  interpretation  that  is  being  built  up  and  are  intended  to  offer  the  child  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  the  situation,  to  give  an  extension  to  the  child's  own  interpretation,  or 
to  offer  some  basic  facts,  Some  teachers  may  be  reluctant  to  contribute  in  this  way, 
feeling  they  are  preventing  the  child  from  thinking  independently.  It  is  important 
that  teachers  not  do  all  the  talking  and  but  listen;  children  need  both  information  and 
a  model  upon  which  they  can  base  responses,  thus  teachers  should  be  prepared  to 
offer  ihcm  appropriate  points  ("Have  you  thought  about . . .?"). 
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Sustaining— -These  strategies  ore  comments  that  support  children  and  assure  them 
of  the  attention  of  their  audience  (e.g.,  "Really;'  "Good"  "Go  on  "  and  "What 
else?").  Often  the  strategies  are  non-verbal,  consisting  of  gestures  and  facial 
expressions-a  nod  of  the  head  in  agreement,  a  smile  of  encouragement,  the  sound 
of  appreciation,  and  the  look  of  surprise.  These  strategies  assure  children  of  the 
teacher's  interest  and  attention,  and  encourage  them  to  complete  the  interpretation. 
Sometimes  they  are  repetitions  of  what  a  child  has  just  said,  with  an  intonation 
indicating  an  expectation  that  he  or  she  will  continue.  They  also  provide  a  pause  in 
which  the  child  can  think  further. 

Concluding— -These  are  strategies  intended  to  conclude  the  dialogue  or  to  bring  a 
particular  topic  to  a  close  before  reorienting  the  dialogue.  It  is  essential  to  leave 
children  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  their  efforts  have  been  recognized  or  their 
difficulties  understood.  Examples  include  statements  such  as,  "That's  interesting, 
but  I  must  go  and  see  what  Tommy 's  doing  now."or"I've  enjoyed  listening  to  your 
story,  Tim.  Please  put  the  blocks  away  now."  or  "Help  me  remember  to  look  at  your 
picture  when  you're  finished." 

Concluding  strategies  arc  not  only  strategies  that  bring  the  whole  conversation  to 
an  end,  but  are  also  transition  tools  to  new  topics.  Once  a  new  topic  has  been 
introduced,  an  orienting  strategy  will  redirect  the  dialogue.  In  this  way,  the  teacher 
leads  from  the  conclusion  of  one  topic  and  opens  up  dialogue  in  a  new  direction. 

The  objective  for  dialogue  is  changed.  Practicing  these  strategies  will  help  teachers, 
parents,  and  others  to  communicate  more  effectively  with  children. 


The  Developing  Reader  and  Writer 

Meaning  is  central  to  language.  Speaking,  listening,  reading,  and 
writing  all  involve  the  construction  of  meaning.  Written  language 
should  be  taught  as  the  construction  of  meaning,  rather  than 
decoding  or  encoding  speech.  Reading  and  writing  are  learned 
most  effectively  when  they  are  integrated  with  each  other  and  with 
oral  language.  Reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  are 
mutually  reinforcing;  one  enhances  the  other. 

Children  learn  to  read  and  write  through  the  active  use  of  written 
language  in  meaningful  contexts.  The  teaching  of  discrete  skills 
shouldbe  taught  within  thiscontext  as  well  rather  than  in  isolation. 
Written  language  develops  in  a  series  of  successively  accurate  approximations.  A 
child '  s  written  language  may  differ  from  that  of  an  adult  or  from  conventional  form. 
However,  the  child's  written  language  is  a  developmentally  appropriate 
approximation,  rather  than  "wrong." 
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Children  have  a  strong  desire  to  master  their  environment.  They  select,  interpret, 
and  integrate  information  about  their  world;  they  make  predictions  about  how  the 
world  works.  Progress  in  literacy  does  not  come  through  advances  in  deciphering 
and  copying;  becoming  literate  involves  the  process  of  appropriating  and  constructing 
knowledge  of  literacy.  This  reflects  a  long  developmental  process  from  the 
children's  initial  conception  of  print.  Considerable  variations  occur  and  can  be 
observed  in  children's  literacy  development  when  they  begin  school. 

We  need  to  recognize  that 
children  begin  building  their 
emergent  reading  and 
writing  behaviors  before 
coming  to  school  and 
continue  to  develop  such 
behavior  with  appropriate 
experiences  during  the 
primary  years. 

A  school  child's  first 
experiences  with  theprintcd 
word  should  bring  a  sense 
of  pleasure  and  achieve- 
ment. Language  in  its 

spoken,  written,  and  printed  forms  is  as  much  a  pan  of  the  child's  environment  as 
are  water,  clay,  paint,  paste.and  paper.  We  need  toeommendchildren  ^exploration 
of  their  environment  as  well  as  their  interest  in  and  exploration  of  printed  and 
written  words  and  letters. 

The  teacher  has  a  vital  role  in  developing  a  "set  for  literacy."  Hie  focus  needs  to 
be  on  helping  children  acquire  knowledge,  skilk  and  attitudes  of  liter  acv through 
meaningful  experiences.  To  participate  in  the  literate  world,  the  child  must  come 
to  understand  the  many  connections  between  language,  writing,  and  reading. 

Literacy  is  a  developmental  process,  with  identifiable  stages  exhibited  by  children 
as  they  become  independent  readers  and  writers.  The  rate  of  progress  varies  for 
each  child.  Literacy  development  I  vgins  almost  as  early  as  oral  language  in  literate 
societies  such  as  ours.  Before  children  c<  >n>e  to  seh<  ml  they  are  surrounded  by  print 
in  their  environment  and  see  adults  reading  and  u  riling. 

During  the  primary  years,  most  children  suu  essiv  ely  exhihl  thv  chanu-tcrhftc*  nf 
precoftvehlional,  emergent,  early,  and  fluent  readers  ami  writers.  LkxuuoiulK.  a 
child  may  begin  school  as  a  fluent  fe.ider  nr  vsriter  and  enter  the  expanding  suge 
of  development  during  the  primary  year**. 


Learning  to  read  is  not 
some  thin  ft  that  hapfxns 
after  a  stereotyped 
readiness period  in  first 
f^rade  or  kindergarten. 
Learning  to  read  it 
the  job  t */a  lifetime. 
I  wo-  and  three-year -old 
children  v>ho  are  read  to 
a  lot  fwxin  their  reading 
careers  early,  i  he  day  a 
child  f;ets  fa  ild  of  a  sentence 
pattern  that  norksfor  him 
and  reads  it  into  the 
trlrphnnr  directory  or  the 
Monitfonters  Ward  catalog, 
nr  h\%  daddy s  ne^yki/nr 
at  my/if,  launching 
himself  on  his  nuktin^  career 
He.  in  truth,  is  findtny  t*>\ 
and  /'owrr  tn  the  pa$es  of  a 
l*i*t*k,  a  psychological  pasture 
thai  every  sioce'tfal  reader 
continumtsh  hnnqs  /"<'•/  h 
reading  en.  >>unter.  Jt/trmjiv, 
Skhtonsrioiitfc'  if  net  am- 
Sfwiuly.  that  he.  can  tmAt  a 
ten  nf  print  Thif  H  the  firq 
andfttrcmoti  reading  skill 
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Stages  of  Literacy  Development 

The  stages  of  development  in  reading  and  writing  continue  throughout  life.  'U\c  view  of  the  child  in  the  primary 
program  is  one  of  a  developing  reader  and  writer,  speaker,  and  listener.  Regardless  of  the  stage  a  child  is  in,  the 
learning  environment  supports  his  or  her  progress  within  that  stage.  The  teacher  is  familiar  with  the 
characteristics  of  reading  and  writing  development  and,  therefore,  knows  when  and  how  to  support  movement 
to  the  next  stage  when  the  child  is  ready.  All  of  the  child's  reading  and  writing  behavior  is  viewed  within  a 
developmental  framework. 

The  follow,  ing  is  an  outline  of  the  characteristics  of  typical  stages  of  literacy  development.  Tin  nigh  the  names 
of  stages  may  differ  from  other  sources,  the  characteristics  ap|K\u  consistently  throughout  the  literature. 
Infornuithm  about  lhi*M?  friuges  awl  him  the)  uri»  manifested  in  childrvtt's  Ulmviw*  is  tv^nliul 
knowledge  for  the  teacher.  Many  reading?  in  References  and  Resources  present  similar  information. 

Etnergent  Literacy    usually  develops  in  the  preschool  and/or  piimaiy  yeats. 

Reading  and  writin^deve^^^ 

literacy"  has  replaced  "reading  readiness"  in  describing  early  literacy  development.  Children  discover 
functional,  linguiMic,  and  graphic  principles  of  written  language  simultaneously  through  active  enjMt'.emeht 
with  print  rather  than  as  discrete  skills,  1-urthiTinorc,  many  children  are  aMc  m  identify  letteis,  numkis,  and 
words  as  a  task  unrelated  to  reading,  or  writing  'lite  chart  fvlow  highlights  the  key  research  findings  atxnif 
emergent  literacy  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  "reading  readiness '  |*ispeeiivc'. 


Heading  Rcudiness 


Inntniction  in  reading  Ivems  when  chihhen  have  , 
mastered  prerequisite  skills. 
LikchhtHKl  ol  success  is  determined  In  readme  j 
readiness  tests 

The  instimliuiMl  Iimis  \-  ree  ling;  writing  is  i!c  j 
laved  until  children  have  slant  J  ti»  read  | 
hwtuil  rather  than  functional  a*pectstd  reading  are  i 
sirrwil  i 
Sequenced  master)  ni  skills  loiins  th.  ha  .is  ul  ! 
reading  m>trtk  lion 

Children  pa>-  through  a  vnpe  an  J  sequence  ol  ; 

readme*^  iind  reading  skill. 

I'n^ft'"  is  monitored  by  p?n*HlL  formal  i.:<nn,: 


I  Meracv  development  k>!H»s  lorn:  klute  (urinal 
in  -trucooM 


Listening,  sivakin^.,  reading,  and  vvntthj!  afe  de 
vetn|*  t\  CtHu  uirentl)  and  inter  ft'tatedl) . 


I  he  lumhnns  of  hteracv  an-  Inu  ^ral  a  pan  ol 
Laming  hteracv  a<  iIk  luims 


i  i 


!  # 


Children  learn  about  untied  Lin^ua^e  thruuuh  ac 
live  involvement  in  reading  and writing, exploring, 
and  interaciine  with  uihe^ 


there  is  a  purple  h»r  skill  acquMfhm  within  a 
ttieaninidul  context 


I  'hit.lren's  I'Mmm*'  *  in  !*■  'I;  ■  riN.  .1  in  f-.rnis  n)  | 
KJtterdl  sm^>.  h*v'^'j -.  i  »t.  hiMn  o  ran  pa<>  thrnndi  j 
iIkmv  mmca  in  a  vanity  of  way*  and  at  ittffrrvffl  j 
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In  the  early  emergent  stage,  children  come  to  view  literacy  (reading  and  writing)  as  something  that  people  do, 
Although  they  may  know  thai  books  contain  stories,  their  reading  aitcmpts  are  governed  by  pictures.  They  do 
not  yet  realize  it  is  the  print  that  conveys  the  message,  Reading  attempts  initially  involve  labeling  and 
commenting  on  the  pictures.  Later  on.  the  child  will  tell  a  story  in  oral-like  language.  Finally,  the  attempts 
include  "book  language"  as  the  child  uses  written-like  language  to  tell  the  story  from  the  pictures. 

Writing  in  the  early  enKTgemsM^^^^ 

writing,  Children  begin  to  relate  letter*  to.sjK.-ech  segments.  The  child  does  not  relate  letters  to  phonemes  (letter 
sounds),  Children  may  or  may  not  intend  to  convey  a  message  when  they  write. 

In  the  later  emergent  stage,  reader ,  know  language  can  fv  recoidcd  and  revisited,  They  understand  the  tc\t  as 
well  as  the  illusrrationsconvey  the  nvssagc  Children  try  to  read  the  print  tiding  pictures  topredict  the  text  They 
may  role  play  as  a  reader,  relying  on  memory  to  reread  familiar  stones.  <  liihlrvn  in  this  stage  may  be  able  to 
read  sour*  words,  such  as  their  own  name  and  familiarenvironmeni.il  print. 

Young  children's  writing  reveals  the  development  ot  their  insightsinlotheway  wriuenlaiiguagevv(>rks.|}uring 
the  eiitfrgenl  lileiacy  stage,  children  discover  that  the  letters  of  the  alphaU't  are  lelalnl  in  particular  ways  to 
speech  sounds.  Initially.one  leltei  represents  one  syllable,  usually  the  hepinninp  consonant,  lor  example,  MS" 
may  represent  'Snake"  ami  "DIT  may  tepresent  "daikly  "  Vowels  Inch  lepfeseut  sounds  seldom  make  an 
apj*earanee  in  this  stage 

YonugvhildjeiieHi^iiiiKrnlvvuhiiuii)  fuiMiunsolwiiuen  language  ma*  livings  Mich  asdrarnaMcplayju.ikifig 
shopping  lists,  venting  checks,  and  preparing  menus.  Thiotigh  the  the  o|  language  ami  "pretend"  willing, 
ehitdicncreate  w  rMlen  language  As  children  show  growing  interest  in  having  thoughts  wnitendow n.  they  may 
a%k  an  adult  loieeordthc  nn^sagr  I  ater,  childien  may  trace,  iewnie.01  kgin  lo'wiiieMindc{viHleniIy  using 
lumtional  spellings  They  discover  that  the  writer's  inteniious  are  expired  through  s|vcilk .ill>  anangal 
s>  mU  »ls  that  they  are  related  in  arbilr  ary  hit  precise  w  ay  s  t< « lor  mal  chaiaetenstk  s  < .( s|*ech  an<l  that  the  reader 
tan  receive  a  menage  This  is  a  tremendous  cognitive  attainment  lor  the  young  child, 

ilutly  Lilt  tut  y   oc  curs  \w  childien  moseinto 
the  later  primary  years 

The  child  in  the  early  literacy  ^fagc  show* 
iru teasing  knowledge  o|  print  ensenhonv 
The  child  makes  greater  use  of  context  for 
predictions,  wbkh  are  more  accurate  lhan  in 
the  emergent  stage.  The  child  has  a  Kisit  sight 
reading  vocihitlan  o(  lum  lional  words  und 
knows  the  relationship,  k'tween  the  m* »m 
common  ^>und*  ^pk!  lc*t€t  i -  At  this  sta^re,  the 
child  tcarh  slowly  and  In- stating!*. ,  repeating 
word*  and  phrases 
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As  a  result  of  repealed  exposure  to  ;iwl  positive  involvement  with  print,  children  make  the  transition  to 
visual  spelling  strategies.  Functional  spellings  are  gradually  replaced  by  conventional  spellings.  Now  the 
child  uses  conventional  spacing  between  words  and  shows  awareness  of  the  use  of  upper  and  lowercase 
letters,  Children  write  atom  topics ot  personal  interest  to  them,  They  write  letters,  stories  with  a  character, 
research  rejM  Mis,  notes,  labels,  and  poems,  They  compose  sentences  that  make  sense;  they  begin  to  develop 
a  sense  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  written  text,  They  can  arrange  ideas  in  a  logical  sequence;  they 
can  read  their  own  writing, 


Fluent  Literacy  may  occur  in  the  later  primary  years  and/or  in  the 
years  following. 

The  lhh.ul  icahl  Upn  •  iMconwunisK  set  hisor  her  own  purine  lor 
reading  and  reads  t**»ks  foriuteicstand  infonoiitiouorlveausethey 
art*  wiillcii  by  fasootc  auihois.  I  he  lluenl  leader  uses  strategies  of 
predicting,  sampling  and  confirming,  and  sell  mjuvi',  miuiics 
qimkUs  cnnlideutly,  and  independently.  Now  the  rate  ot  reading 
increa  ,c%,  and  the  child  piek-r*  to  lead  silently. 


'I  he  Huefit  filter  consistently  wines  pieces  th.it  «u>*  a  full  page  or 
mote  lexis  ale  ea  .iK  under, tnnd  as  the  child  use  .  mote  of  the 
convention*  of  iidult  writing  llov>  heely  and  langUtige  is  not  reshivted  or  stilled  Writing  is  used  to 
think,  In  urate  ideas,  and  to  (olnuuinuaie  purposefully  to  nlhm.  hhienf  wtiteis  use  some  of  the 
convention*  ol  adult  untin^.  I  hes  .ue  uwaie  ol  capitals  and  periods  and  can  iim<  ckiHsrnom  aids  to  assist 
or  check  spelling 

Lxpuntlinft  Utmivy    usually  iwhs  alter  the  pnnuiy  sears,  in  later  HetiieM.ir)  and  seeondaiy  seals. 

I  he  expanding  reader  is  "hm^ed  '  on  \n**V\  He  or  slu  understands  that  authnis  ant!  illustrator^  have 
individual  voices  and  st>le>,  is  aware  ol  a  vaiiety  »»t  genres,  can  identity  literary  elements,  and  relates 
asptcts  ol  literature  to  persona!  expeiienccs  in  thoughtful  ways  Heading  is  utilized  lof  a  vaficiv  «»f 
purposes;  i umpo'  tension  net  urs  at  diHerent  levels  literal,  mllitcnoal.andcutu  ah.  I  heespaudinj!  writer 
writes  with  pe'sonal  voice  and  style  for  a  variety  ol  purposes,  in  (i  vaiieK  ot  eenres 

The  Development  of  Writing 

Learning  to  write  is  a  I  in^ua^e  development  puvess  invnh  in^iel'm oment  audi  onto. |  that  proceeds  from  pan 
(n  whole  through  a  scrips  of  successive  approximation  v 

Rehear*  h  indicates  that  leamuu:  to  write* 

*  \ s  ;i  Irirm  of  I  ihenapt*  tMvt :h»pment  rather  rh  \-  tbv  a  j.pinition  of  prirr-prtMl  moFnt  skill; 

*  is  t\  pio-ie**  of  acquiring  eommunk  alive  cninp^frmr  in  written  l'»mr. 

♦  is  m  iviwc  po»ce^  of  fr*poiher-es  pcn?iration.  with  imie.eme  t onu rUiouah/ation.  refinement, 
control,  arid  tfFn  ti^rnr  s, 

•  is  MrwiElv  inffuen*  td  bv  -conventional  foim-( 
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•  occurs  on  many  fronts  at  the:  same  time; 

•  involves  both  developmental  patterns  or  trends  and  individual  differences;  and 

•  is  enhanced  by  functional  and  purposeful  use,  through  experimentation  and  risk-taking,  from  having 
audiences  respond  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  written,  and  from  demonstrations  of  what  is  involved  in 
becoming  a  writer, 

Key  Markers  of  Writing  Development 

1.  Differentiation  of  scribbling  between  drawing  and  w  riting. 

Writing  scribbles  take  the  form  of  cursive  writing  in  our  culture  (lis  opposed  to  the  shape  of  scribble 
in.  lor  example,  Arabin.  This  differentiation  Indicates  lluttchtlilieiutre  acquiring  n"KCMidr'orover.ill 
impression  ol  the  form  of  written  language,  with  a  focus  on  the  sense  of  the  whole  rather  than  the 
particulars  It  is  analogous  to  the  speech  intonation  patterns  of  toddlers,  sounding  like  language  hut  not 
nude  up  ol  words.  The  beginnings  pI'm  ritten  language  are  much  earlier  than  making  letters;  in  the  same 
way  that  oral  language  begins  Incline  baby's  first  words. 

2,  Development  of  liiiearitv^HiHiu  trv^oHldiieefloiialil  v, 

Writing  bkc  behavior-  fpiefend  writing")  such  as  |*-ti 
light  directionality  help  us  to  see  lhat  a  child  is  actpiiiing 
pox  ednhd  knowledge  lelated  to  wilting  and  reading 

Development  ol  letter-like  shapes,  then  fetters, 

This  development  dm  mm. nates  the  ml  luetic  of  ens  mm 
mental  print .  In  p.uriculai.  voung  children  lorm  capital  or 
capital  like  letters  Ome  again.  gros>  features  or  appio\i 
millions  develop  before  the  form  Ivcomics  stable  At  this 
lime,  children  do  not  asMviale  the  letters  with  particular 
sounds,  olten  writing  to  nuke  written  objects  without 
intending  to  represent  a  particular  mcsvage,  A  child  may 
ask.  "What  does  this  sa> 

4.  Making  "words.** 

Children  use  a  general  rule  strate^  to"make  w  urds."  using  approvim  iMs  *  h  letters  and  avoiding  too 
much  repetition  a  pellicular  letter.  ( )tten.  children  use  the  letter*  ol  their  own  name  in  various 
i<>mhinaiions 

5,  I  he  SS  liable  In  put  lit sis 

I  hh  is  a  specific  example  of  mif  to-. in-  correspondence  f  'bddren  u  v  one  Inter  to  represent  on? 
syllabi,  often  a  whole  wi-id  ImiulK,  rbr  ,>lhhr  hsp-d^  ^  i>  u  ed  hi  tnstify  production,  later  to 
regulate  it.  and  hiii<H>  to  phn  ahc^l  rhiMr-n  first  represent  ton:  rete  norms  The  last  words  to  k 
rrpr^s#»nc  d  in  a  menage  arc  urnel-s  and  other  ItmUton  Word-. 
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fa.  functional  spelling 

Junctional  spelling  indicates  aehild  under 
stands  that  writing  can  be  "talk  written 
dow  n."  An  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  letters  and  sounds  is  devel- 
oping, Initially,  one  letter  may  represent  a 
whole  word  (lor  example,  "B"  tor  birth- 
day), bul  soon  the  child  realizes  speech  can 
be  segmented.  Children  frequently  use  a 
IcllcMiume  strategy  to  create  spelling.  A 
lypival  sequence  begins  w  ith  consonant* 
only  followed  by  inclusion  of  long  vowels. 
Other  vowel  sounds,  sliorl  vowels  for  ex* 
ample,  are  the  last  t«  i  Income  conventional 
i/ed.  Many  children  use  short  vowels  in 
non  conventional  w  ays  because  thry  associate  (he  vowel  sound  with  the  vowel  name  that  feels  closest 
in  the  mouth  Ifor  example,  short  Vwitir'u'i.  Ucseareh  indicates  thatencnuraging  functional  spellings 
frees  children  to  write  more  substantively  in  the  pumary  years 

7,  Segmentation* 

Children  use  a  variety  of  lerhnnpies  to  segment  words.  The  most  common  o|  these  is  lite  useol  (he  dot 
or  the  dash.  These  marks  give  m.  insu'hl  into  ehddicn's  developing  sense  of  word  bouudaiies.  As 
children  learn  to  read,  they  come  in  realize  that  our  writing  s\siem  utilizes  spat  es  to  separate  written 
words. 

8,  Punctuation, 

Although  thr-  period  is  the  mo.t  Ircquent  punctuation  mark ,  it  is  often  uoi  mastered  I  irst.  Man;,  children 
use  exclamation  marks.  quotation  marks,  commas,  ami  apostrophes  in  their  early  wiiiing.  Many  over- 
generalizations  i  vein,  tor  example,  using  pcn^Na!  the  ends  of  hues  rather  than  to  end  sentences.  Tins 
is  often  the  result  of  reading  material  to  winch  children  are  exposed;  For  example,  some  basal  readers 
or  rracher-made  charts  that  place  one  sentence  per  line  rather  than  utilizing  continuous  text 


Learning  Through  the  Language  Arts 

Meaning  is «  entrain  lai^uage  Wittme  jndicadtm'..ri»-'pii»  e  >  nfeonsmicnn**  meaning  withwn^eus\ml»ols. 
imoNe  the  ».tx.ihlirLitinn  and  integration  of  comply  \  uemg  svstrtns 

Llnld-en  will  work  t"  pull  diouglr  and  word,  tngither  as  they  haen  s|M.\ik.  tea  I.  and  write,  m  an  attempt  t»> 
make  sense  of  divir  jn-ieepiioiK  thought,  and  brling^  All  of  these  language  w.  tivmes,  whed^r  for 
tompo.xinon  or  t'Miipre'njUiiyiL  aie  ihmMu^  i*:.t^  iir.'s  «hu 1 t  t*n  k'  under*  tot*  I  as  developmental  piixesses, 
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For  example,  both  composition  and  comprehension  require  that  the  student  move  from  (he  known  to  unknown, 
supported  by  a  bridge  of  words,  Both  require  the  child  to  translate  thought  to  words  and  words  to  thought. 

Fluent,  clear  writing  expressed  with  a  sensitivity  for  language  and  based  in  good  thought,  can  be  corrected  it 
it  contains  errors  of  usage,  punctuation,  spelling,  or  grammar.  #Hie  focus  for  young  children  is  on  making 
connections  between  thought  and  print . 

Reading  is  essentially  a  dynamic  thinking  activity  in  winch  the  reader  internets  with  the  text  in  create  a 
meaninglul  understanding  of  the  w  riting.  Cuxxl  leaders  seek  to  identify  meaning  rather  than  isolated  words.  In 
the  primary  classroom,  .skills  are  learned  in  context  and  for  a  purpose. 

Teachers  need  to  he  concerned  with  both  skills  and  processes;  there  is  not  real  dichotomy.  Skills,  are  essential 
for  developing  language  competence,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  Fnx  esses  lire  crucial,  but  serve  only 
to  accomplish  a  pui|H>  *\  Ir  is  im|*  >ilant  th.it  skills  W  kept  in  the  perspective  of  larger  strategies  with  which  the 
student  makes  meaning  of  print. 

(  hildreumust  be  taught  to  monitor  their  own  pin-esses  As  they 
are  reading,  they  may  recogm/e  they  ;ire  not  understanding  and 
should  appls  a  stialegs  to  uimpichcnsion  Ihev  can  also 
monitor  their  own  wining  p;<*  > voiding  proolieadingasthey 
draft  their  thoughts. 

These  phvesM/s  integrate  many  skills  ,md  strategics,  Children 
experience  success  though  oppminnities  to  lead  and  write 
supported  by  thoughllul  and  exemplary  questioning,  lime  for 
lellcclion,  eikmiragcment,  and  helpful  assessment 

Hie  goal  (d  the  limumigcui  is  program  is  the  imdeislandlug 
ol  H  aling  and  u riling  Since  childfen  leain  wliai  reading  and  ^ 
writing  iire  Irom  the  way  il»ev  air  taught,  it  is  im|«>itaut  that 
instruction  stress  comprehension  am)  meaning  right  Irom  ihr 

beginning  Yi  mng  children  ft  *iin  on  meaning  as  the y  make  sense  of  their  world,  and  this  "sense"  must  K-  used 
to  help  children  master  the  conventii  nunf  print.  (  hddren's  know  ledge  of  semantic  and  syntactic  information 
can  reduce  the  need  to  attend  to  e\ery  piece  of  graphic  information  on  the  page. 

In  order  to  teach  lor  understanding,  the  language  arts  leather  must  K*  informed  about  the  most  promising 
teaching  practices  in  the  area*,  of: 


•  readmg/wnhng  cniHiLViiofis 

•  reading  comprehension 

•  reading  in  children 

•  grouping  for  learning 

•  oral  rending 


*  fnd,p :udent reading 

*  ^  ueiug  system  - 

*  viewing  and  visual  lepn^entalion 
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Reading/Writing  Connections 


Reading  influences  writing  and  writing  influences  reading,  For  example: 

•  The  type  and  amount  of  reading  material  to  which  writers  are  exposed 
influences  the  choice  of  topic,  genre,  vocabulary,  style,  and  attitude. 

•  ( 'hildien  who  are  taught  to  read  w  ith  basil  readers  with  stilted  language  and 
lorn  tat  produce  writing  that  is  also  stilted  in  language  and  format. 

•  Children  who  write  know  text  makes  sense  and  look  for  meaning  in  reading, 

•  Writing  has  been  found  tn contribute  to  knowledge  ot  how  oral  and  written 
language  are  related  and  lu  growth  in  spelling,  phonics,  vocabulary  devel- 
opment, and  reading  comprehension. 

•  High  levels  of  reading  comprehension  are  attained  when  reading  is  ap- 
proached with  some  of  the  strategies  that  w  riters  use,  foi  example,  activating 
prior  knowledge,  loimulating  ideas,  reflecting,  and  revising. 

•  Writeis  use  leading  in  an  integrated  lashion,  leading  their  own  writing, 
reading  other  materials,  and  using  knowledge  they  have  acquired  through 
previous  reading 

(riven  that  tending  writ- 
ini!  e/rw/o/'  u*\ivthvr  these 
prim  if>lt'ssh'*nlttbch»lli*Hvd: 

•  Children  leun  lo  read  h\ 
wining  and  to  write  by  read 
mg    Wriiing  experiences 
k'gm  along  witli  leading 
experiences. 

•  Writing  strategic^  should  \k 
incorporated  throughout  the 
reading  proofs,  from  pre-reading  to  reflection  upon  the  reading. 

•  Well-written  materials  should  W  selected  for  reading  instruction. 

•  Students  should  read  then  writing  to  other* 

•  Writing  and  reading  comprehension  both  impose  with  msirik  lion  on  story 
Mrucltire 

•  Heading  and  wnoru:  >h>"i|d  ^   Imf with  rjftnig   hup'  ?ful.  thilri 
initiated  talk  i*  tsnnoal  !»♦  leading  and  writing  development. 
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Reading  Comprehension 

C(Hnprchensionisadynamic(inicraciivcpr(vcssof 
constructing  meaning  by  combining  the  reader's 
prior  knowledge  with  the  information  in  the  text  and 
w  ithin  the  context  of  the  reading  situation. 

Prior  knowle<lge  is  the  major determinantot  reading 
comprehension.  When  we  read,  we  king  meaning 
to  the  print  in  order  to  get  meaning  from  it.  Readers 
need  knowledge  of  the  content,  structure  of  the  text 
and  effective  strategies  for  reading 

Comprehension  Strategies 


tiood  leaders  use  two  kinds  of  strategics:  I )  U  >r  activating  prior  knowledge,  and 
2)  for  sself-imonitoring  eompiehcnsion. 

Research  indicates  the  strategic  icadet; 

*  understands  that  different  purposes  and  different  texts  icquiic  particular 
strategies; 

♦  identifies  the  task  and  sets  purposes. 

•  chooses  appropriate  strategies,  e.g.,  predicting,  rereading,  summan/mg, 
looking  for  relationships; 

•  monitors  comprehensions,  including; 

knowing  whether  one  is  comprehending, 

-  knowing  what  is  being  comprehended,  and 

-  knowing  hov*,  to  self  monitor  comprehension  whenever  meaning  is 
blocked. 
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Some  of  the  research  itnplicatiuns  for  the  teacher  include: 

•  choosing  well-written  nnitcria!  that  is  clear  and  has  effective  structure; 

•  using  strategies  thai  activate  prior  knowledge  such  as  clustering  and  web- 
bing; 

•  teaching  about  the  structures  of  written  material; 

•  accepting  a  wide  range  of  responses  in  comprehension;  and 

•  engaging  m  reading  lor  a  purpose  which  nukes  sense  to  children. 

Heading  to  Children 

Reading  lo  children  is  pi  obahl y  tlu«  last  way  to  help  them  to  become  literate, 
In  addition,  talk  surrounding  the  text  develops  knowledge  and  lanyuau?  and 
encourages  reflective  thinking, 

Raiding  to  children  dwells 

•  literate  orientation, 

•  awareness  ol  the  nature  and  functions  of  print; 

•  background  knowledge  and  concepts; 

•  understanding  ol  the  sliuctuic  ol  stories; 

•  uhitify  to  cope  with  decontextualt/ed  language; 

•  vocabulary  and  grammalical  devcloptnenl; 

•  learning  nf  information  necessary  lor  decoding, 

•  reflective,  abstract  dunking  thai  is  necessary  lor  success  in  schtH»l;  and 

•  lose  of  reading. 

In  ?he  home,  reading  ^hotflil  be  informal  and  enjoyable.  Children  whn  are 
intpvPi/ed  in  Ister  Mure  in  thi'irparcnf^lap;*^*  kit?  print  w  oh  positive  images 
thai  1 1>(  a  lifetime 
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When  reading  to  children: 
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•  begin  early  and  continue  well  past  the  time  they  have  learned  to  read; 

•  read  at  least  once  each  day  and  preferably  several  times  each  clay; 

•  select  materials  of  high  quality  which  are  beyond  the  child's  readme  fcvd: 

•  talk  about  words  and  their  meanings  as  they  relate  to  a  story; 

•  keep  interactions  during  reading  as  natural  as  possible.  Discussion,  predic- 
tion, and  speculation  dui  mi!  the  reading  arc  appiopnate  ways  to  encourage 
the  rethMive  thinking  necessary  fur  chanced  literacy 

Heihj:  lead  to  daily  helps  children  develop  a  positive  attitude  towaid  hooks  and 
reading,  Discussion  of  the  ideas  and  language  used  in  Ux4;s  helps  raise  their 
awareness  of  the  variety  and  uses  of  language.  The  es[\vieiuv  of  enjoying 
literature  becomes  an  intrinsic  pleasure  for  children  if  the  interaction  between 
them,  the  reader,  and  the  luerarv  selection  captures  their  iniauiiKilions  and  is 
viewed  by  them  as  a  happy  interlude  with  the  spoken  and  wiiiten  woid 

Experiencing  Literature  and  Nonaction 

Since  the  langtiapr  in  hooks  is  different  from  the  lan^ua^e  of 
speech,  children  need  to  experience  many  hferars  forms  such 
as  poetry,  plays,  snu^s,  and  stone*.  Ilearinc  goul  literature 
introduces  children  to  vi  vabulary,  laniMiaee  forms,  and  ideas 
that  may  not  occur  in  (heir  everyday  live*  I  iMamie  otters 
op|Miituinties  to  become  emotionalh  involved  in  fantasy. 

Children  also  nerd  to  hear  and  see  a  variety  ot  wm-Iidion 
lorms  such  as  labels, directions,  letters,  and  mfooiuiion  U  n  >ks. 
( Inldicn  who  have  ken  read  to  m  their  early  \ears  develop  a 
familiarity  w  iff  1  language  of  N  *  »ksand  learn  N >th  pleasure  ami 
tnformalioiu  an  fv  gained  through  reading.  Children  who  have 
exjiei  ienced  a  wealth  i  »f  go*  k\  literature  and  non-fiction  forms 
are  highly  motivated  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  are, 
therefore,  more  successful  in  school. 

A  rich  b»*lyol  hteraiy  work  ir1lectim:onc\ own  culture,  the 
|>htfalistieAnK'rkdfiex|^Tiefhv.iirhlth*'wi»rld  at  Mrpeprwidcs 
a  rwvrr  rmlmp  ^nme  of  material  tor  expeneiumj:  and 
rcs|*»iMlmp  imaginatively  to  literature,  Sriei  ti«  tis  w  uh  horary 
merit alsrfipfr^ide jKiuerfnl  motivation  ft  *r  reading  a^  hiMren 
are  nmle  aware  that  reading  i.  a  pleasurable  and  worthwhile  auititv 

3t;s 


"In  the  tirrutcd  time  in 
which  children  have  to 
he  a  child,  we  mint  to$ive 
them  the  very  heu  hunks 
available.  The  ada^e  of 
'(he  ri%h(fxH?k  at  the 
rtjthl  time'  still  holds  true 
Most  ( hildren's  hot  As 
haw  iu  be  read  at  the 
appropriate  avr  and  Wfii^r 
tn  the  development  of  a 
child  it?  thry  h til  nr^tr 
he  read  Currently,  there 
are  o\er  4t)j*xi  ihtldren \s 
h;*(>k  \  in  print  U  m  /wi<i|M<- 
thil  a  vhdd  ;»kO  hiM  read 
vwiA7v  and  nac  haw  read 
a  sitmfu  ant  l*iok'1 

{  'ha'l'Hte  I lm  k, 

(  hdd'en  s  l.ttenilwr  in  the 

Llemrntars  St  ho<d.  /W. 
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Children  will  become  readers  if  their  emotions  have  been  engaged,  their  imaginations  stirred  and  stretched  by 
what  they  find  on  printed  pages.  One  way  to  make  this  happen  is  through  literature,  imaginative  literature  in 
particular,  where  language  is  used  with  intensity  and  power  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  imagination. 
Literature  is  the  most  effective  "reading  program1'  ever  devhied  (Sloan,  1984). 

If  children  are  tocxperience  the  full  impact  of  literature,  teachers  must  plan  a  program  of  literacy  experiences 
which  is  much  more  than  a  list  of  unconnected  poems  and  stores.  Such  a  framework  provides  the  means  of 
unifying  and  integrating  all  literacy  experiences,  The  systematic  study  of  wisely  chosen  selections  of  poems 
and  prose  will  not  only  enrich  children's  lives,  but  enable  children  to  realize  the  personal  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  reading. 

Responding  to  lncuuiie  is  a  complex  process  which  is  developmental  in  nature.  It  is  influenced  by  factors  such 
as  the  personality,  exudations,  cultural  background,  age  of  the  reader,  and  quality  of  the  selection,  Young 
readers  rescind  primal  ily  u> content,  and  mure  mature  readersean  respond  to  rhetorical  elements.  We  can  help 
chtldrendevelopthcinibiliiyu^ 

response,  and  by  exposing  them  to  increasingly  denumding  literature. 

Literature  which  has  familiar  settings  has  a  social  appeal  as  children  recognize  that  writing  can  be  about  places 
like  theirs  or  {xrople  like  them.  Further,  seeing  people  of  other  cultures  in  familiar  settings  increases 
multicultural  awareness. 

We  are  bombarded  daily  v.ith  mm  ttctiou  content  signs,  captions,  mathematical  problems,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles.  As  children  progress  through  school,  they  will  be  required  to  use  language  in  the  content 
areas.  Reading  non  fiction  may  I*  their  major  source  nt  knowledge  about  the  world  Children  in  the  primary 
yeai*  should  experience  a  wide  variety  of  non -print  fomisand  should  have  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  locate 
and  use  infoi  uialit  m.  Opportunities  should  be  provided  forcliildrentoexpericnceavarietyoflitcratureand  non- 
fiction  forms: 
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Itaprewive 
(personal) 

Nan  atise 
(siory) 

Poetic 


Dramatic 


!  Expository 
:  f non  fiction) 
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Journal  learning  log,  mile,  Idler,  diary,  dialogue,  opinion,  invitation,  thank  you 
note,  interview, 

Folktale,  lairy  tale,  annual  Mnr>,  fable,  adventure,  legend,  cumulative  and  repetitive 
pattern  story,  contemporary  realistic  fiction,  fantasy,  cartoons. 

Nursery  rh>  mc,  rhythmic  verse,  alliterative  and  rhyming  poems,  limerick,  free  verse, 
word  play,  riddle,  child  created  poem,  cinquain,  song. 

Mime,  puppet  play,  acting  out  stories,  improvisation,  role  play,  fingcrplay,  choral 
reading.  r«kit.  scripted  play. 

Sign.  laM.  r.ipiion.  li^t.  directions,  instructions  description,  report,  recipe,  cxpla- 
nation.  advcrtiMMornt,  newspaper  article,  magazine  article,  persuasion  or  argument, 
diagram,  graph,  documentary,  interview 

  ~ 
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Literature  plays  a  vital  role  in  adding  delight  and  wonder  to  children's  lives,  providing  alternative  perspectives 
of  life  and  increasing  appreciation  of  language.  Literature  is  an  art  form  that  presents  possibilities  of  human 
experience  through  powerful  and  effective  language.  One  of  the  main  values  of  reading  or  listening  to  good 
literature  is  its  ability  to  educate  the  imagination,  the  creative  and  constructive  part  of  the  mind.  Therefore, 
literature  is  worth  studying  for  its  own  sake,  and  literary  selections  can  provide  a  major  part  of  the  content  of 
a  reading  program- 
Grouping  for  Learning 

Heterogeneous  grouping  is  the  most  effective  way  of  raising  reading  achievement  levels.  Teaching  methods 
which  are  often  reserved  for  high  ability  children  are  best  for  all  children  (see  Guiding  Principles).  Practices 
which  are  effective  regardless  of  ability  level  should  be  given  more  attention  than  those  which  widen  the  gap 
between  levels  of  achievement.  For  example: 


Increased  Attention 

Decreased  Attention 

Reading  for  a  purpose 

Decoding  tasks 

Silent  reading 

Round  robin  oral  reading 

Reading  literature  and  content  area  materials 

Reading  instructional  materials 

Whole  group  language  activities 

Seat  work  for  grouping  purposes 

Interaction  between  writing  and  reading 

Writing  and  reading  treated  as  separate  activities 

Semantic  and  syntactic  cues  to  target  words 

Graphophonic  cues  to  target  words 

Opportunities  for  learning 

Behavior  management 

Oral  Reading 

Children  of  all  ages  need  to  be  engaged  in  extended  silent  reading.  Oral  reading  is  of  most  benefit  as 
assessment  tool  when  checking  for  fluency  and  cueing  strategies.  Round  robin  oral  reading  is  ineffective  as 
instructional  technique  for  developing  fluency  and  comprehension. 
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When  using  oral  reading  as  an  instructional  technique  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind: 

•  children  should  read  the  text  independently  before  they  have  to  read  it  orally; 

•  readers  of  all  ability  levels  should  spend  more  time  reading  silently  than  orally; 

•  readers  of  all  ability  levels  should  be  provided  with  more  semantic  prompts  and  less  graphophonic 
prompts; 

•  instruction  should  focus  on  improving  fluency,  rate,  and  comprehension; 

•  repeated  reading  of  familiar  materials  is  more  effective  than  reading  new  material  aloud  each  day; 

•  the  value  of  oral  reading  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  way  the  teacher  deals  with  errors;  and 

•  oral  reading  cooperatively  with  a  partner  is  more  effective  than  "turn  reading/' 

Oral  reading  as  an  assessment  technique  is  beneficial.  An  analysis  of  oral  reading  miseues  provides  insight  into 
the  strategies  a  reader  uses.  A  progressive  audio  tape  of  oral  reading  accompanied  by  a  miscuc  analysis  is  also 
a  valuable  record  for  the  child,  parent,  and  teacher. 

Independent  Reading 

The  ratio  of  independent  reading  for  avid  and  less  frequent  readers  is  more  than  20  to  I .  Thus,  avid  readers  arc 
getting  considerably  more  practice  in  reading  and  tend  to  become  even  better  readers. 

The  benefits  of  independent  reading  are  clear . . . 

•  Beyond  the  primary  level,  the  majority  of  new  words  acquired  by  children  arc  learned  incidentally 
through  reading  books  and  other  materials. 

•  The  amount  of  time  children  spend  reading  independently  in  and  out  of  school  is  related  to  gains  in 
reading  achievement. 

•  The  frequency  with  which  students  read  in  and  out  of  school  depends  upon  the  priority  classroom 
teachers  give  to  independent  reading. 

•  Children  in  classrooms  with  libraries  read  more,  express  better  »miUKk-sa  toward  reading,  and  make 
greater  gains  in  reading  comprehension  than  children  who  di>  not  hau  such  ready  access  to  books. 

However,  the  time  spent  in  independent  reading  is  small . .  . 

•  On  the  average,  only  eight  minutes  per  day  is  spent  in  independent  reading  at  the  primary  level  and 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  intermediate  levels. 

•  Children  spend  considerably  more  rime  m  school  leading  pcii'idsdnmg  u>'ik  sheets  and  other  reading 
O  m        pi  act  ice  exercises  than  ilicy  dr>  reading. 
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•  Teachers  assign  more  practice  exercise  to  lower  ability  readers  than  10  be  tier  readers  which  reduces 
the  opportunities  for  poorer  readers  to  read  independently, 

•  For  the  majority  of  children,  independent  leading  at  home  occupies  less  th.m  one  percent  of  their  tree 
lime. 

Since  there  isnoqucstion  that  iiide|Kmdcnt  reading  influences  leading  achievement,  we  must  provide  titoe  in 
school  for  children  of  all  ages  and  abilities  to  read  books  ol  u-irown  choosing. 

"Setting  aside  time  for  reading  with  us  teacher*  as  leading  models,  must  \k  a  priority  in  all  classrooms  l  or 
some  students,  school  is  the  (>nly  place  where  quiet  reading  thru*  and  the  p* » .  ability  <  A deceit >piny  the  reading 
habit  is  conceivable"  (Routman,  1WI ), 

Some  strategies  for  making  independent  reading  ol  sell  selected  hooks  ii  piiority  are* 

•  Provide  in  class  lime  tor  the  teacher  and  students  to  read  quietly  (older  students  will  read  silently, 
younger  students  will  be  talkative). 

•  Spend  less  tune  on  wink  sheets  and  skill  sheets  and  use  independent  reading  as  an  alternative 

•  Make  reading  independent!*  ;m  r\pei-iiiii»»n  rather  than  an  optton 

•  Design  a  program  lor  students  to  read  voluntarily  outside  ot  si  Imm>!  <^  |>.||  o[  a  balanced  leading 
program. 

•  Develop  a  classroom  hbiaiy  th  it  is  accessible  and  interesting  (  Inldien  imM  have  kH>ks  at  their 
fingertips  it  independent  reading  is  to  fv  put  of  a  successful  piogiam 

Selecting  Books  for  Independent  Heading 

Children  should  \m  cncoiiMged  to  select  from  a  s  aricty  ot  ^uikvv  I  he  teacher  tan  help  vmiIi  election 
by  tuning  intothe  child's  interests  .introducing  an  author,  and  providing  JuldieMtime  to  share  U*»ks  wither  h 
other.  Classro<  mi  time  forchildten  and  teacher*  logivc  hook  talks  ma>  helpexj^e  children  to  new  topics  and 
authors. 

"While  [ch)dren|  are  bee  to  choose  v\h  it  thc>  hke.  the>  are  al^  guided  in  read  a  wide  variety  ol  literature 
and  to  choose  book»  at  their  independent  leading  level,  Independent  f  j s  c I  means  that  student  rccogoi/e  '*5 
percent  of  tin  words  end  in  a  selection  anl  comprehend (><  •  peKcni  of  the  content  I  his  is  (he  easy  reading 
level,  where  '  indents  read  uirhnut  rea^Kr  01  parent  help  Keadnu  h»?s  of  tw*>ks  at  rbi*  level  pomMes 
comprehension.  vx^dhulafydetdoptiK.'nt.  thunn..  an:hnerall  rra/mg  fauliis  'tKotMinan.  !^h. 

Children  should  abo  k-  allowed  to  explore  kyoml  ihnr  independent  readme  level  I  hiv  is  parr  of  learning 
die  seleeft'Hipn^ess.  Teacher,  an  1  parent,  m«M  s?,e,  in  t"tk.h  witlidnldtcn.  talking  jikmt  the  kioks  \hcy  an* 
rriklinc,  and  exposing  i  hiMren  r**!  literature.  I  his  wdl  hi  fp<  hildr  n  '"kerne  pi"fieicn«  at  selecting 
appropriate  MMteriids. 


Cueing  Systems  for  Reading  and  Writing 

Reading  and  writing  involve  the  c<K>rduutu>n  unit  integration  of  tV-ur  niemg  ^> sinus;  pragmatics, 
semantics,  syntax  ami  grapho-phomo.'l  he  tluigr^m  below  illusirjlcslhtHliiiknuiui^oi  written  language. 


l'fagmuiu;s 

i  Niiuir  4*1  luMi.-ri  J-.WfP'lv.l 
"  ■  *■  «  I*  * 

/    Swim    /    i  Semantii  's  i 

'     if.ii'-'  "if.    *•  1         j     tW\M5<*[-  *  [ 

\  *       \  i  t 

iMpho  -I'hoim  m 

\  *  *  ■  / 


Wiling:  is  a  pum Ml  t*# iiii}*t».Hi^  Willi  suited  svMil^ils  I  iKr  reading,  it  involves  thr  coordination  ami 
inlegMlioni'l  loumirnigsv%lcms  pfaginath  mantle^  swim,  and grapho  plumics.  The  hallowing  scctitms 
claU»t,ite  how  writers  and  readers  integrate  tbev ming  svstems  |i •  i imi^Iiik I  iiHMiitut!  as  they  write  and  lead, 

The  Process  of  Writing 


The  Context  of  Languuyo  (I'MgmalicM 

Vm-uK  k  hildren  usually  write  thr  wa>  thev  tall  Thr>  do  m  »t  yet  understand  w  ruing  is  not  simply  talk  written 
down  In  lltf  early  stages  of  *  riling,  it  is  itn|*»Hant  n  ■  build  on  the  fluid's  Know  Indent  oral  language,  to  king 
die  child's  oral  language  to  the  printed  form,  lor  example,  though  language  ex|ierieiKe  activities  ami 
expressive  writing  However,  in  order  to  build  children's  pragmatic  knowledge  nf  written  language,  it  is 
important  to  bring  print  to  the  i  hild 

The  teacher  may; 

•  imiiicrse  the  child  in  funetinnal  written  language  and  provide  opportunities  to  use  writing  informally 
in  the  course  of  (lady  acio  itirs  such  as  the  calendar,  sharing  time,  signs,  labels,  invitations,  thank  you 
note*,  aunount  emettK  and  notes  home;  and 

•  read  a  vwilc  variety  of  literature  and  nondicOon  !*«  children  and  encourage  them  to  w  rite  in  those  genres 
or  fnnrn  tt^r  example,  read  fair%  talcs  to  children  ,md  provide  opportunities  Tor  them  to  retell  or  write 
their  own  fairy  tales;  read  letters  to  children  and  provide  opportunities  lor  them  to  write  letters). 
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The  Meaning  of  Language  (Semantics) 

Sernantk  **  in  i he  hum  I'h  in  in  llw  writing  pn  vcs  *  As  children  write  lot  reate  and  express  ulcus,  as  they  read 
and  ie-re.td  iheir  own  writing  ami  rescind  to  the  content  of  each  other's  siofley  they  focus  on  the  semantic 
asjxvisol  print  ThtMeacber  may: 

•  extend  children's  background  experiences  by: 

insolvin^  ihcin  in  as  many  real  experiences  as  possible,  such  as  field  trips,  cooking  and  other  hands 
on  activities; 

!>it»vu)iH£  vu  mimn  r^prrirmcs  when  real  unrt  ati*  nor  possible,  for  example,  by  reading  to  litem  oi 
by  using  lilniv,  video  und  audio  tapes,  drama,  and  discussions 

•  discuss  these  expenences  and  have  t. hildien  wnie  about  them  a^  well  as  pmvide  opportunities  lor 
children  to  share  their  willing 

•  encourage  both  ro|la»*>ralive  and  independent  writing  to  pio^ide  children  with  opportunities  to 
piaetice  composing  meanings  in  print 


•  give  purposes  tor  writing  such  as  to  give  directions,  record  ideas,  explain  events,  and  entertain. 


•  Mote  wntiu^,  have  students  recall  and  share  what  they  know  about  ihe  topic,  imagine  and  create 
images,  build  their  knowledge,  and  extend  their  vocabulary. 

•  help  chddrcn  elarily  and  extend  their  ideas  hy  enlisting  a  vaiieiy  of  ways  lor  them  to  share  and  respond 
to  each  other's  writing 

The  Structure  of  Language*  (Syntax) 

Children  needop|H»itunilie.louriteina  varicis  of  s>ntat  tic  patterns  Kiitetn  writing,  sentence  building,  ami 
extension  activities  provide  opportunities  to  pi  iy  with  and  extend  syntactic  knowledge.  However,  it  is 
importuni  nm  toovemse  such  activities.  It  iscritieal  to providechildren  withopfiorfunitiesforfrec  writing  (e.g., 
a  journal)  which  allow  s  children  to  express  themselves  in  their  own  natural  way.  The  teacher  may: 

•  provide  literature  with  repealed  syntactic  patterns,  such  as  pattern  hooks  and  poetry,  and  encourage 
children  to  write  with  these  patterns;  and 

•  csiablishdaily  situations  forchildren  to  write  language  for  differeiitpurposcs-to  tell  stories,  to  explain, 
to  persuade,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  give  directions. 
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Cunvunlionc  of  Print  (Grapho-Phorucbj 

Writing  is  probably  the-  single  nn  M  uu|i»ruut  ik  ti\  ny  ft  »r  h  vising  i  >n  and  pnuu  mg  letter  formation  tpriming 
and  cursive  writing),  letter  -sound  ivkition  .hips  (for  example,  phonies  and  spelling*,  and  punctuation.  The 
ttMv'luT  may: 

•  Provide  iimiix  opjrttrtunihes  tor  writing,  and  encourage  children  to  u,e  functional  tdevelnpuientab 
spellings  Am  hddien  attempt  to  match  their  spoken  and  written  language,  they  extend  and  consolidate 
(heir  awareness  fit  letter-sound  rclationslupv 

•  ttlplukM  l»tH»kK.  Kead  such  to»oks  t<«  (he  duldicu  and  pi  la  ide  uppununiue:.  tor  reading:  and  wr  iting 
alphabet  hooks. 

•  hncouragc  ehdtlien  to  develop  peiMMial  wtml  lists,  sueh  as  word  l.tiiwlies  and  words  that  sound  the 
same,  and 

•  Have  a  variety  of  dictionaries  available 

Wilting  should  involve  a  pnve^  appioaeh  ,ind  should  build  skill  in  uuite\l.  (  hitdien  should  have 
opportunities  tor. 

-  generating  ideas 

Dniflini! 

constructing  personal  meaning 
shaping  ideas 

discovering  what  ideas  mean 

Revision  {editing) 

-  talking  and  thinking  about  ideas 

-  practicing  effective  eomnninieation 

-  clarifying  and  extending  meanings 

Proofreading 

-  attending  to  conventions  ot  print  (spelling,  punctuation,  cte.i 
Publishing 

-  producing  "the  masterpiece" 
Presenting 

-  sharing  and  celebrating  the  writing 


Refer  to  the  end  of  this  section  on  language  for  Descriptors  of  Writing  fh  velofwwnt. 


LANGUAGE  AM  I'S  CURRICULUM 

The  Process  of  Reading 

Reading  is  che  piucess  of  constructing  n>cMiiiitjL:  from  written  text.  It  is  an  active  process  involving  the  constant 
interaction  between  the  miiuiol  the  reader  and  the  text  AVhilervading^^^ 

hypothecs.  Reading  is  a  complex  process  requiring  the  integration  ami  coordination  of  many  interrelated 
sources  of  information:  context,  meaning,  structure,  and  sound/symbol  relationships. 

Understanding  Context  (Pragmatic  Cues) 

The  leader  Uses  pragmatic  cues  while  considering  the  context  in  which  the  text  occurs,  l  or  example,  the 
language  one  would  live  in  a  IuiiimI  Mtuaiiuii  t\  dilieient  Irom  that  in  an  mlormal  situation;  tin;  language  of 
wicfutor  rumfk-iioA  udtiuuiit  Ihmh  tin:  language  ul  bieiutme.  When  rcatlers  use  illustration  style  topiediet 
a  book  with  photographs  contains  (actual  information  and  a  book  with  cattoon  illustrations  contains  a  make- 
believe  story,  they  are  demonstrating  the  use  of  pragmatic  cues.  I  nfective  readers  have  a  wale  background  of 
exigence  with  language  in  many  situations/I  oexp.uulchildteirsknowledreof  written  language  in  its  various 
uses,  the  teacher  may: 

•  immerse  children  in  literature  of  a  variety  of  genres  and  styles; 

•  read  a  wide  vaiiety  of  non  fiction  to  children;  and 

•  discuss  the  information  readers  ret  eive  ftom  non-piim  curs,  dhistuhons,  slurs  pattern  and  structure, 
and  size  of  the  book. 

Understanding  Moaning  (Semantic  Cues) 
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Readers  construct  meaning  when  they  relate  the 
information  in  the  text  to  what  they  know,  When 
a  text  contains  facts  new  to  the  reader,  the  informa- 
tion can  be  integrated  with  what  is  already  known. 
The  semantic  context  consists  of  the  meaningful 
relations  among  words  and  ideas  Sell-correction 
when  the  text  does  not  make  sense  is  an  indication 
of  the  child's  effective  use  of  semantic  cues. 
Effective  readers  have  extensive  background 
knowledge  of  a  w  ide  range  of  topics  and  related 
language.  To  build  children's  experiential  and 
language  base  and  to  encourage  reading  for  mean- 
ing, the  teacher  should: 

•  extend  children's  background  experiences  and  involve  them  in  as  many  real-life  experiences  as 
possible; 

•  discuss  experiences  to  extend  the  children's  understanding  and  related  vocabulary; 

•  relate  the  experiences  to  print,  by  recording  the  experiences  and  reading  related  texts  to  the  children  so 
they  will  see  reading  as  both  enjoyable  and  functional; 
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•  encourage  extensive  independent  reading  to  help  build  children's  experiences  with  a  range  of  topics; 

•  give  purposes  for  reading,  such  as  to  follow  directions,  to  gain  information,  to  enjoy  the  writing,  and 
to  respond; 

•  before  reading,  have  students  recall  and  share  what  they  know  about  the  topic  to  build  their  knowledge 
of  the  concepts  and  vocabulary  in  the  test  before  they  read  it; 

•  encourage  predictions  before  and  during  reading  to  promote  reading  for  meaning; 

•  help  children  clarify  and  extend  understanding  by  enlisting  a  variety  of  ways  to  respond  to  reading,  such 
as  Urania,  writing,  discussion,  and  drawing; 

•  help  children  combine  all  tour  cueing  systems  by  providing  oral  and  written  close  procedure  activities; 

•  have  children  write  frequently,  Writing  focuseschildren  on  the  semantic  aspectsof  prim.  Children  write 
with  a  meaning  in  mind,  and  as  they  write,  they  read  and  re-read  their  pieces  to  check  for  meaning, 

Understanding  Structure  (Syntactic  Cuus) 

Readers  need  to  know  how  language  works  and  to  use  information  such  as  sentence  structure,  word  order, 
function  wolds,  and  word  endings  as  they  reiki  1  he  synunic  context,  con  istiug  of  the  signals  provided  by  the 
patterns  of  language,  allows  the  reader  to  transfer  knowledge  of  oral  language  to  print,  SelRorrection  of 
tmseucstlhitdoi^ 

of  how  language  works,  the  teacher  may: 

•  read  to  children  from  a  wide  variety  of  literature; 

•  provide  time  and  opportunities  lor  children  to  read  independently,  encouraging  children  to  make 
predictions  based  on  their  knowledge  of  such  patterns; 

•  establish  situations  in  which  children  can  use  language  for  different  purposes-to  tell  stories,  to  explain, 
to  persuade*  to  ask  questions,  to  give  directions:  and 

•  use  oral  and  written  closure.  Focus  on  syntactic  patterns  to  predict  and  confirm. 
Understanding  Sound-Symbol  Relationships  (Grapho-Phonic  Cues) 

Readers  also  need  to  know  how  written  language  is  represented  (print  symbols,  directionality,  spacing,  and 
letter-sound  relationships).  The  English  language  docs  not  have  one-to-one  sound-symbol  correspondence: 
some  fine*,  the  same  sound  is  represented  in  many  ways,  and  one  letter  may  be  used  to  represent  many  sounds. 
Effective  readers  develop  generalizations  about  letter- sound  relationships  and  how  these  are  integrated  with  the 
semantic  and  syntactic  cueing  systems.  To  build  children's  knowledge  of  how  written  language  is  represented, 
the  teacher  may: 
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•  help  children  develop  an  understanding  (if  letter-sound  relationship!,,  by  providing  opportunities  for 
them  to: 

•  hear  language  and  then  see  it  in  print; 

-  see  their  own  words  and  sentences  in  print; 

-  hear  language  while  following  the  print;  and 

-  build  a  sight  vocabulary  of  signs,  letters,  labels,  and  other  significant  words  in  their  own  environment. 

•  use  shared  reading  experiences,  such  as  big  books,  inexperience  stories.  s<  nigs,  pocmsund  chants.  Point 
to  the  words  as  you  read  together  to  reinforce  direc  tionality,  Focus  attention  on  particular  letter-sound 
relationships, 

«  provide  many  opportunities  for  writing  Kncouragc  children  to  use  functional  spellings,  As  ihcy  attempt 
to  match  theirspnken  and  written  language,  they  extend  and  consolidate  their  awareness  of  letter-sound 
relationships, 

•  read  alphabet  books  to  the  children  and  provide,  opportunities  for  reading  and  writing  alphabet  books. 

•  encourage  children  to  develop  personal  word  lists,  such  as  word  families  and  words  that  sound  the 
same; 

•  use  word  games  of  various  types,  such  as  whole  class,  small  group,  or  individual  games. 

•  provide  tapes  of  stories  with  accompanying  books  so  children  can  follow  the  story  in  the  book  while 
listening. 

•  use  oral  and  written  close  procedure  activities,  boats  on  graphic  cues  to  predict  and  confirm  words. 

Children  learn  to  read  most  effectively  when  the  four  cueing  systems  are  taken  as  a  whole  rather  than  treated 
separately.  Phonics,  spelling,  printing,  and  neccssaiy  skills  of  written  language  are  learned  more  effectively 
du-ough  meaningful  and  purposeful  use  rather  than  in  isolation. 

Phonics 

Children's  knowledge  of  letter  names  and  of  letter-sound  relationships  is  not  important  in  itself,  but  rather,  a 
tool  with  which  children  develop  principles  to  unlock  the  alphabetic  nature  of  our  writing  system.  Phonics  is 
not  a  method  for  teaching,  reading,  or  writing.  It  is  only  one  cueing  system  for  identifying  and  spelling  words 
and  should  be  taught  as  such. 

The  purpose  of  phonics  is  to  help  children  to  understand  the  alphabetic  principle,  so  that  they  are  able: 

•  in  reading:  to  form  an  approximate  pronunciation  that  must  be  checked  against  their  knowledge  of  real 
words  and  the  context  of  the  text;  and 

•  in  writing:  to  form  an  approximate  spelling  of  a  word. 
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Spoiling  Principles 

AWholel.wipuugeviewo 

and  recognizing  and  correcting  misspelhngs  when  studc  work.This 
view  point  recognizes  first  and  foiemost  that  spelling  is  learned  and  taught  in  the  context  of  writing 
and  that  ^lingcompeteiwc,  like  alitor 

mni 

'1  tie  following  principles  apply; 

♦  Spelling  should  facilitate  communication  of  written  language. 

♦  Spelling  is  developmental, 

•  The  need  for  standard  spelling  should  be  kept  in  proper  perspective. 

•  There  should  be  no  special  spelling  curriculum  or  regular  lesson  sequences, 


Quoi.nl  from  Kenneth  Goodman,  Brooks  Smith.  Robert  Meredith,  ami  Vella  ( ioodmau  ( 1<>H7).  / angiMfte 
atul  lhuikinK  m  Sdiool:  A  Wholv-Umgiuifie  Currimlum,  m>.  .VKkWi. 


The  debate  about  phonics  instruction  is  no  longer  whether  phonics  should  be  taught,  but  rather,  how  it  should 
be  taught.  Research  indicates  that: 

•  ynunp  children  attend  to  and  son '  nit  the  graphophonic  system  of  written  language  in  the  course  of  using 
written  language  in  its  different  forms  for  different  functions; 

•  there  is  no  specific  sequence  for  teaching  or  learning  phonics  skills; 

•  only  the  most  important  and  regular  of  letter- sound  relationships  should  be  taught; 

•  writing  is  an  effective  means  of  directing  a  child's  attention  to  letter/sound  relationships  and  provides 
meaningful  and  purposeful  opportunities  for  practicing  strategies  for  analyzing  words; 

•  young  children's  spelling  reveals  their  knowledge  of  phonics; 

•  once  the  basic  relationships  between  letters  and  sounds  are  understood,  the  best  way  for  children  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  letter-sound  correspondences  is  through  repeated  opportunities  to  read; 

•  except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  instruction  in  phonics  should  not  continue  past  the  second  year 
q         in  the  primary  program. 
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Viewing  and  Visual  Representation 


Listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  are  noi  the  only  mules  oI\ounminication.  Communication  can  alto 

non-vcrhal  forms  of  language  are  a  major  way  of  communicating.  Even  when  ue  sjvak,  meaning  is  conveyed 
not  only  throtigh  words,  bin  also  through  non  linguistic  cues  such  as  tone  of  voice,  pitch,  gesture,  facial 
expression,  posture,  huly  language,  and  eye  contact.  Likewise,  when  we  listen,  we  interpret  not  only  what  is 
said,  but  also  these  non-linguistic  cues. 

Reading  and  writing  also  incorporate  non-verbal  information,  e.g.,  direciionaliry,  spacing  between  words,  and 
punctuation  marks.  Maps,  charts,  and  graphs  tire  specialized  visual  tonus  that  communicate  information, 

Children  need  opportunities  both  to  express  and  respond  to  visual  representation,  for  example: 

I 


•  drawings,  collage,  painting; 


•  modeling,  building,  constructing;  and 

•  (dm,  television,  video. 

Children  learn  to  read  most  effectively  w  hen  the  lourcueing 
systems  are  taken  as  a  whole  rather  than  treated  separately. 
Phonics,  spelling,  printing,  and  other  necessary  skills  of 
written  language  are  learned  more  effectively  through 
meaningful  and  purposeful  use  rather  than  in  isolation. 


Children  with  First  Languages  Other  Than  English 

Schools  provide  special  services  to  children  who  have  language  backgrounds  other  than  English  and  whose 
proficiency  in  English  is  such  that  the  probability  of  children's  academic  success  in  an  English-only  classroom 
is  below  that  of  academically  successful  peers  with  English  language  backgrounds. 
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Such  children  come  from  many  Iviekgrounds  in  which  a  variety  of  variables  *  >pcrate.  Some  of  these-  variables 
include: 

•  Length  of  time  in  the  United  States;  third  generation  to  first  generation  U.S.  born;  infant  immigrant; 
very  recent  arrival.  This  affects  climatic,  nutritional,  and  physical  adjustments. 

•  Difficulty  of  transition  to  new  country;  differences  between  expectations  and  reality.  This  has  an 
impact  on  adjustment  and  learning. 

♦  Linguistic,  cultural,  and  experiential  backgiouud;  language  completely  unrelated  or  similar  to 
Hnglish;  culture  and  school  experiences  different  or  similar  to  the  U.S.  Some  children  have  experi- 
enced severe  wcio-cultural  and  physical  trauma  and  may  be  suffering  from  stre^  Others  may  have 
chronic  health  problems.  These  factors  affect  rates  of  learning,  behavior^  and  socialization  patterns. 

♦  ^durational  background  of  family  members:  this  may  range  from  highly-educated  to  illiterate  and 
wealthy  to  impoverished  backgrounds  in  both  rural  and  urban  communities,  Understanding  educa- 
tional backgrounds  has  an  impact  on  understanding  about  schooling  and  support  for  children's 
learning. 


Children  aie  the  most  open  m  change  and  growth  uhen  they  tcel 
eomfotlub^  and  confident;  therefore,  an  environment  which  inspires 
comfort  and  conf  idence  is  especially  important  \r\  facilitating  the  lemming 
and  growth  of  children  learning  Hnglish.  The  teacher  in  the  nurturing 
classroom  is: 

•  Observant 

-  of  the  true  nature  of  cultural  U\\>  intheclassaiulclassrcHimactivitics 
and  its  c fleet  on  all  children 

•  Nonjudgmvntal 

-  of  the  actions,  reactions,  and  social  manners  of  the  children; 

-  of  the  relative  merits  of  others1  belief  systems  and  ways  of  living. 


Some  children,  for  example,  may  find  it  difficult  to  engage  in  an  activity  because  "forwardness*  of  children 
is  not  encouraged  in  their  families.*!  he  children  may  be  no  less  enthusiastic  arKl  engaged;  they  may  just  be  twre 
restrained  in  their  expression.  An  understanding  teacher  will  acknowledge  the  sparkle  in  the  eyes  as  much  as 
the  leaping  up  mid  down. 
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Informed 

utxuil  the ctilcural  and  language  backgrounds  oi  all  chiklren  in 
the  i-luss  so  there  is  holier  understanding  f  »t  the  affecm  e  factors 
in  the  variety  of  experiences  and  backgrounds, 

about  the  level  of  development  t>t  children's  I  mm  language  as 
well  as  the  second, 

Supportive 

ol' communication  of  the  customs  and  vainer  of  orher  cultures 
in  order  to  enable  children  to  feel  valued  among  their  peers. 

I'acilitative 

of  parents '  riphls and duikN  t< « fv  u\U Mined  about  ami  m\ olved 
in  their  children's  education,  tmmllul  ol  the  often  difficult 
harrier,  to  In-  overcome.  These  bameis  ca  1  include  language,  biases 
concerning  social  and/or  educational  status,  and  puvonceiwd  ideas  ;iIhui| 
public  institutions,  the  rights  ami  roles  of  parents  anil  the  school  in  the 
children^  education. 

i'ativnt 

toward  children  who  do  not  ^vm  to  W  developing  as  rapidls  its  v\y*,\  ted, 
knowing  there  may  k*  tremendous  internal  growth  before  it  is  sisihle, 
allowing  children  lime  and  opportunity  to  adjuM. 


in  t  *>mm  ,n. 
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Implications  for  Teaching 

A  child-centered,  imperative  learning  environment 

greatly  helps  tin?  child  who  is  learning  linglish.  Some 

oftheitfdagogicalpriKM^ 

including  the  developing  Lngltsh  speakers  arc: 

•  providing  many  opportunities  loi  children's  so 
tent  itbsrrvatu»n  and  ifiuurt.il  pracuee  of  Ian 
guage,  followed  by  oral  rehearsal  in  a  gamp, 
before  children  are  requited  to  answer  orally, 
Individually,  01  out  loud  Signals  can  »ub»li(ule 
torlanguagcuntdthcchiUlleeKeoidiikMitenou^h 
to  ii^e  language  to  demonstrate  comprehension 
and  knowledge.  Whispered  answ  ers  arc  accepted, 

•  encouraging  a  rah  variety  of  oral  language  nsr 
modeling,  exchanging,  practicing,  elaborating; 
tneouiagnig  oilier  children  to  interact  v*w  i ih  ihe 
developing  Lnglish  speaker*,  vl  penally  when 
both  will  initially  ho  shy. 

•  ptovulwg  literature  re  lie*  ting  the  diversity  in  the 
clussroom.  Hilingual  story  boots  and  books  in 
children's  home  languages  help  them  make  the 
transition  if  ihteiaey  in  both  languages  and  enable 
thru  paieufs  to  patM'tpa'*1  in  the  process  <\s  In 
ghsh  speaking  parent*  t  in, 

•  designing,  among  the  mafiv  other  classroom 
projects,  activities  which  usr  real  obieUs  and 
demonstrable  references  to  aid  comprehension. 

•  ensuring  that  repotting  pniedurcs  and  inMru 
ments  are  culture  fair  and  that  parent"  are  en- 
courage*!  lotnierucl  with  school  persnunel  Spe- 
cially at  reporting  timeMhrough  the  use  of  mk  h 
aids  as  mt»"  prefers,  home m  hi*'l  Imimw  fat  ihta 
tors,  riul  report  card  translators 


Contacts 

The  following  contacts  may  he  of  help  when 
de\elof>if\$  appropriate  strategies  for  children  with 
first  hinguagei  other  than  hi^lish 

Hiltnxual  l,dtn  atton  (  onmluvu 
Nebraska  IX'pamncnt  ot  bdueation 
M)\  Centennial  Mall  Smith 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  fiKMW 
402-471-2295 

Hilui^ual  i.dti\  anon  (  tmwiltant 
lnwa  Ivparnnentol  I.dueatinn 
Humes  Mali!  Olhic  Hliildmg 
IXjs  Moines.  Iowa  5tnpj *fi|dh 

Huu  aa  nt  K*  tu*n  r  f'r*n:r<i'n\ 

loua  iKpaiUnent  ot  Unman  Scisucs 

12(H)  University  Avenue,  Suite  I) 

[h**  NfoilK's,  Jh^a  M>?t  I 

'Ml  4<M 
Toll-free  in  h»*a  t  Hit)  W.  MM 

(  enter  p>r  I  dui  atu  mill  t'xpvnmenUittnn 
I^\elopni'.*nt  an-l  I  valuation 
N    r*  collide  Hall 
OakdaleJowa  l:  Mo 
MU.iJ5-l1Hi 

ftatii»itil  f  tni'i>ti!h"Usefi>r 
Pitinaual  I  d\L  atu>n 
I  1501  (ieoajni  Avenue 
Wlieafn.  Marslarnl  Ittxii 
|-M*>-M74M2* 

/  />/>«  '  t  treat  I  aKt\  MulhfumtirWtil 
ft>  <**nn  e  ( 'entr* 

WKt'iiMn  t  Voter  lor  IdujaUonal 

t  Rr*rarch 

Stiwi  c*r  rdui  ,tUf>n 

j       \  tniveNly  of  Wjsvnmtn  at  MadKun 
I        W?*  We<l  JolH»4ofi.  SL 
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Descriptors  of  Listening  Development 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

•  grows  in  confidence;  shows  interest  in  what 
people  have  to  say; 

•  attends  with  interest  to  orally  presented  sto- 
ries, poems,  rhymes, drama,  music,  prose,  etc.; 

•  is  beginning  to  consider  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
others. 

The  child: 

•  shows  increasing  confidence; 

•  is  becoming  a  more  active  listener; 

•  gives  a  positive  response  to  orally  presented 
stories,  poems,  rhymes  drama,  and  prose; 

•  shows  increasing  interest  and  awareness  of 
another  person's  point  of  view; 

•  values  listening  as  a  tool  for  learning  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Skills 

The  child: 

•  builds  upon  listening  skills  developed  during 
the  preschool  years; 

•  looks  at  a  speaker; 

•  is  sensitive  to  non-verbal  communication; 

•  is  learning  to  listen  to  the  ideas  of  others  in 
conversations  and  discussions; 

•  asks  for  repetition,  restatement,  or  general  ex- 
planation when  meaning  is  unclear; 

•  may  begin  to  pinpoint  his  or  her  own  source  of 
confusion  and  ask  about  word  meanings; 

•  is  able  to  follow  simple  directions; 

•  is  moving  from  listening  for  general  rather  than 
specific  detail  for  longer  periods  of  time; 

•  is  able  to  distinguish  between  many  types  of 
speech,  e.g.,  informal  chat,  a  warning,  a  joke, 
a  poem. 

The  child: 

•  refines  the  development  of  previous  skills  and 
expands  his  or  her  repertoire; 

•  is  becoming  sensitive  to  the  need  to  be  silent, 
to  wait,  to  respond,  as  appropriate; 

•  is  learning  to  listen  to  ensure  mutual  under- 
standing and  to  sustain  conversation; 

•  is  learning  to  listen  critically  (e.g.,  for  main 
idea,  sequence); 

•  recognizes  unfamiliar  words  and  asks  what 
they  mean; 

•  is  able  to  understand  and  follow  more  complex 
directions; 

•  is  becoming  more  sensitive  to  detail  in  content 
and  to  sounds  within  words; 

•  is  able  to  distinguish  between  social  interac- 
tion and  information  transaction  within  these 
categories,  e.g.,  praise  and  flattery. 
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Descriptors  of  Listening  Development 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  may  be  inattentive  at  times  or  easily  dis- 
tracted; 

•  shows  increasing  attentiveness  and  less  dis- 
tractibility; 

•  focuses  on  whole  (content)  rather  than  part 
(detail)  when  listening  to  a  story; 

•  is  learning  to  compare  and  find  relation  ships  in 
stories,  poems,  and  conversations; 

•  is  becoming  more  able  to  listen  effectively  to 
a  variety  of  media  (radio,  records,  films,  tapes, 
television); 

•  demonstrates  an  increasing  ability  to  use  facts, 
details,  feelings,  and  values. 

•  demonstrates  an  increasing  awareness  of  facts, 
details,  feelings,  and  values. 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  may  have  listening  vocabulary  of  over  20,000 
words  by  age  seven; 

•  experiences  a  rapid  increase  in  vocabulary  in  a 
wide  variety  of  areas. 

•  understands  that  ideas  and  information  may 
be  gained  through  listening. 
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Descriptors  of  Speaking  Development 


I 


<3 

s 


Early  primary 


Later  primary 


Attitudes 


The  child: 


is  able  to  use  most  of  the  phonemes  in  our  sound 
system,  with  the  exception  of  some  sounds  that 
are  closely  related. 


The  child: 

•  shows  signs  of  widening  vocabulary  as  inter- 
ests and  activities  begin  to  expand;  retains 
some  baby  talk; 

•  is  becoming  sensitive  to  the  unwanted  effects 
of  poor  word  choice  in  speech; 

•  uses  subjective  language  (meaning  is  clear  to 
child  but  not  always  to  listener); 

•  is  beginning  to  ask  for  clarification  and  expla- 
nation of  ideas  and  concepts; 

•  asks  about  words/ideas  not  understood; 

•  may  substitute  own  notions  rather  than  seek 
answers; 

•  asks  many  fact-finding  questions  leading  to 
more  how  and  why  questions  about  his  or  her 
own  physical  world; 

•  focuses  on  whole  (content)  rather  than  on  part 
(detail)  when  retelling  a  story; 

•  is  beginning  to  be  able  to  get  to  the  point,  to  tell 
a  story  in  a  proper  sequence. 


The  child: 

•  uses  phonemes  increasingly  in  conventional 
ways. 


The  child: 

•  increases  in  vocabulary  that  reflects  a  growing 
range  of  interest  and  knowledge; 

•  is  becoming  more  thoughtful  inchoiceof  words; 

•  uses  more  objective  language  (meaning  clear 
and  specific); 

•  increasingly  asks  for  clarification  and  explana- 
tion of  ideas,  concepts,  and  words; 

•  is  beginning  to  link  ideas  together; 

•  develops  and/or  adapts  ideas  from  a  variety  of 
sources; 

•  uses  questions  to  seek  casual  explanation; 

•  shows  an  increasing  ability  to  integrate  parts 
(details)  with  the  whole  when  retelling  a  story; 

•  demonstrates  increasing  ability  to  get  to  the 
point,  to  control  language,  to  tell  a  story  in 
proper  sequence. 


c 


The  child: 

•  shows  rapid  growth  in  language  usage  and  struc 
ture; 

•  manipulates  language  and  experiments  with 
words,  (e.g.,  uses  original  expressions). 
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The  child: 

•  uses  more  complex  sentence  structures,  more 
conjunctions,  prepositions  and  connectives 
(e.g.,  when,  if,  because,  since,  probably); 

•  demonstrates  increasing  use  of  conventional 
sentence  structures.  
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Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attit 

udes 

The  child; 

•  is  acquiring  his  or  her  own  grammar  (uses  rules 
to  generate  great  variety  of  sentences); 

•  seeks  rules  and  over-  generalizes  the  use  of  rules 
for  tenses  and  plurals  (e.g.,  "I  does  it,""mouses"); 

•  ignores  passive  form  and  focuses  on  word  order 
and  negative  forms  (e.g.,  many  kindergarten 
children  choose  a  picture  of  a  cat  chasing  a  dog 
to  illustrate  "The  cat  is  chased  by  the  dog"). 

The  child: 

•  refines  and  expands  his  or  her  own  grammar; 

•  begins  to  control  exceptions  to  grammatical 
rules  for  tenses  and  plurals; 

•  is  beginning  to  use  passive  form. 

Skills 

The  child: 

•  builds  upon  speaking  skills  developed  during 
the  preschool  period. 

The  child: 

•  refines  the  development  of  previous  skills  and 
expands  his  or  her  repertoire. 

The  child: 

•  uses  language  for  different  purposes,  e.g. ,  greet- 
ing, informing,  requesting); 

•  uses  language  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

-  to  reason 

-  to  predict 

-  to  direct 

-  to  maintain  self 

-  to  imagine 

-  to  project 

-  to  report  on  past  experiences 

•  is  beginning  to  adapt  or  change  language; 

•  sometimes  speaks  too  loudly  or  too  softly; 

•  begins  to  show  feelings  through  talk  rather  than 
non-verbally; 

•  begins  to  follow  implicit  rules  for  conversation 
or  narratives,  (e.g.,  taking  turns,  staying  on 
topic); 

•  is  moving  from  egocentric  point  of  view,  lan- 
guage is  becoming  more  specific. 

The  child: 

•  demonstrates  increasing  ability  to  use  language 
for  different  purposes; 

•  refines  his  or  her  use  of  language  and  expands 
repertoire  to  include:  to  maintain  group,  to 
hypothesize  and  to  express  doubts; 

•  demonstrates  increasing  adaptability  of  lan- 
guage to  suit  the  needs  of  a  listener  or  situation; 

•  is  becoming  sensitive  to  the  need  to  modulate 
voice  to  the  environment; 

•  shows  increasing  ability  to  use  talk  to  express 
feelings; 

•  demonstrates  increasing  ability  to  follow  rules 
for  conversations  and  narratives; 

•  demonstrates  increasing  understanding  of 
listener's  needs,  language  becomes  more  spe- 
cific. 
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Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Knowlb 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  may  have  a  speaking  vocabulary  of  over 

•  experiences  a  rapid  increase  in  speaking 

j,UUU  words  Dy  age  /, 

vocaDuiary  in  a  wiue  vaneiy  or  dread, 

•  attempts  to  understand  relationships  (e.g., 

•  uses,  but  tends  to  confuse,  abstract  terms 

space,  time); 

(e.g.,  ask/tell,  more/less,  older/younger,  as 

•  is  becoming  aware  of  how  to  use  language 

in  "I'm  going  to  tell  my  teacher  if  I  can  go"); 

QnnrAnnotf»l\/  in  QrWMJil  citimtlOfiQ* 
aUUI UUI lately  111  o\-/viai  oiiuaiiuiio, 

oIlv/Wo  Hid  t-aoillii  aWalt'lltoj  \Ji  1  Ivj  w  ikj  uot 

•  is  becoming  aware  of  the  needs  of  listeners; 

language  appropriately  in  a  wide  array  of 
social  situations; 

•  may  initiate  dialogue; 

•  shows  increasing  awareness  of  needs  of  lis- 

•  responds  confidently  when  approached; 

tener  and  need  to  make  self  understood; 

•  nppH<v  a  li^tpnpr   vpt  dops  not  consider  a 
listener's  needs  (egocentric); 

•  maintains  dialogue  with  increasing  confi- 
dence and  fluency; 

•  is  moving  toward  awareness  of  a  listener's 

•  wants  listener's  close  attention; 

needs; 

•  language  is  becoming  more  explicit  and  ob- 

* shows  interest  in  certain  aspects  of  spoken 
language  such  as  rhyme  and  rhythm; 

jective  as  the  child  becomes  aware  of  a 
listener's  needs; 

•  shows  interest  in  comparing  and  contrasting 

•  strives  for  mutual  understanding; 

words; 

•  is  curious  about  some  of  the  spoken  language 

•  is  interested  in  playing  with  words  and  sounds 

we  use,  (e.g.,  puns,  riddles); 

in  words,  creates  words. 

•  is  curious  about  word  meanings  and  wants  to 
trv  more  nrecise  exnressionsi 

•  is  interested  in  other  ways  to  communicate 
(e.g.,  sign  language,  secret  ideas). 
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Descriptors  of  Reading  Development 

Pre-conventional 

Emergent 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  snows  cunosity  aoout  print  in  trie  environ- 

• knows  the  rewards  of  reading  and  rereading; 

ment; 

further  reading; 

•  eniovs  bHnp  rpaH  trv 

•  "role  plays"  self  as  reader  relying  on  memory 

(rote  reads); 

•  may  think  he  or  she  can  read; 

•  explores  new  books; 

•  plays  with  books,  paper,  pencils; 

•  plays  at  reading: 

•  chooses  to  read  independently  at  times; 

•  returns  to  favorite  books; 

-  cloth  books 

-  board  books 

•  has  an  expectation  of  success  in  learning  to 

-  picture  books 

read; 

•  is  an  avid  and  independent  reader,  who  is  mak- 

ing choices  from  a  wide  range  of  material; 

•  is  beginning  to  show  an  interest  in  word  forms 

and  spellings. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Descriptors  of  Reading  Development 


Early 

Fluent 

Expanding 

Attitudes 

The  child 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  enjoys  re-reading  favorite 
books; 

•  is  beginning  to  explore  new 
kinds  of  texts  independently; 

•  usually  chooses  short  books 
with  simple  narratives  and 
illustrations; 

•  reads  silently  for  short  peri- 
ods when  encouraged  to  do 

•  chooses  to  read  silently  when 
given  opportunity  to  do  so; 

•  prefers  silentreading;  reads  si- 
lently for  increasing  periods  of 
time; 

•  begins  to  set  own  purposes  for 
reading; 

favorite  authors; 

•  is  an  avid  and  independent 
reader,  who  is  making  choices 
from  a  wide  range  of  materi- 
als; 

•  reads  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses; 

•  prefers  silent  reading  (speed 
improves);  reads  silently 
whenever  it  is  possible  and 
without  prompting; 

so; 

•  shows  some  interest  in  words 
encountered  in  print; 

•  shows  interest  in  topics,  char- 
acters, and  events,  and  asks 
questions  for  clarification; 

•  shows  broadening  of  inter- 
ests in  literature; 

•  is  willing  to  talk  about  topics, 
characters,  and  events; 

•  shows  keen  interest  in  words; 

•  makes  an  effort  to  read  text 
that  goes  beyond  present 
knowledge  and  linguistic  de- 
velopment. 

•  chooses  confidently  and 
wisely  amongarangeof  read- 
ing matter  available; 

•  persists  with  text  that  goes 
beyond  immediate  knowl- 
edge and  linguistic  develop- 
ment. 

•  accepts  miscues/errors  as 
part  of  striving  to  get  mean- 
ing. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Descriptors  of  Reading  Development 


Pre-conventional 

Emergent 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  reads  pictures  rather  than  print,  attempts  are 

•  begins  print-governed  attempts; 

picture-governed,  moving  from  labelling  and 

commenting  to  story-telling; 

•  uses  pictures  to  predict  text; 

•  approximates  some  environmental  print  such 

•  actively  seeks  to  link  meaning  with  print  in  the 

as  signs  and  labels  in  context. 

environment; 

•  recognizes  some  environmental  print  such  as 

signs  and  labels; 

•  recognizes  own  name. 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  is  not  yet  able  to  tackle  print  independently; 

•  gains  some  meaning  even  when  environment 

•  relies  on  another  person  to  read  the  text  aloud. 

cues  are  absent; 

•  thinks  about  what  may  happen  and  uses  this  to 

unfold  the  story; 

•  is  growing  in  the  ability  to  predict  meanings; 

•  is  developing  strategies  to  check  predictions 

against  other  cues  such  as  the  illustrations  and 

the  print  itself. 

39P> 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Descriptors  of  Reading  Development 


Early 

Fluent 

Expanding 

Skills 

The  child: 

•  uses  pictures  for  checking 
rather  than  prediction. 

The  child: 

•  can  tackle  some  demanding 
texts  and  can  cope  with  read- 
ing across  the  curriculum; 

•  is  able  to  read  maps,  charts, 
graphs,  etc. 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  is  well  launched  on  reading 
but  still  needs  to  return  to  a 
familiar  range  of  texts;  often 
re-reads  favorite  books; 

•  makes  greater  use  of  context 
for  predictions; 

•  makes  more  accurate  predic- 
tions; 

•  actively  uses  alternative  cues 
on  the  page,  (e.g.,  picture, 
svntax^ 

•  uses  all  the  cueing  systems  to 
get  meaning; 

•  is  able  to  read  more  demand- 
ing texts,  including  children's 
novels; 

•  approaches  familiar  texts  with 
confidence  but  still  needs  sup- 
port with  unfamiliar  materi- 
als. 

397 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Descriptors  of  Reading  Development 


Pre-conventional 

Emergent 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

•  knows  writing  is  something  adults  do; 

•  knows  books  contain  stories; 

•  thinks  the  pictures  tell  the  story,  (pictures 
rather  than  text  govern  reading  attempts); 

•  knows  that  books  are  sources  of  information 
and  environment; 

•  knows  books  have  a  front  and  back. 

The  child: 

•  knows  language  can  be  recorded  and  revis- 
ited; 

•  understands  the  text  as  well  as  the  illustra- 
tions carry  the  story; 

•  recognizes  book  language  and  sometimes  uses 
this  in  speech,  writing,  or  play. 

The  child: 

•  understands  the  importance  of  background 
knowledge  and  uses  this  to  get  meaning. 

The  child: 

•  is  aware  of  some  print  conventions,  espe- 
cially those  relevant  to  directionality,  capital 
letters,  and  periods. 

3QR 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Descriptors  of  Reading  Development 


Early 

Fluent 

Expanding 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  understands  the  importance  of 
self-improving  system  in  de- 
veloping oneself  as  a  reader; 

•  nnHpr<itAnH<i  hnw  Tf*a1  and 
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imaginary  experiences  influ- 
ence  tne  meaning  gdineci. 

•  knows  how  to  use  books  to  get 
information; 

•  knows  how  to  use  the  library. 

The  child: 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  knows  print  has  a  fixed  mean- 
ing; 

•  understands  how  much  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  text  to 
confirm  predictions. 

•  knows  to  focus  on  details  of 
print  only  when  meaning  is 
lost; 

•  understands  taking  risks  and 
making  approximations  are  an 
essential  part  of  reading. 

•  is  aware  of  a  variety  of  genres 
and  can  identify  elements; 

•  understands  authors  and  il- 
lustrators have  individual 
voices  dnu  biyico. 

The  child: 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  understands  significance  of 
main  conventions  of  print; 

•  has  a  reservoir  of  sight  words 
for  reading. 

•  has  a  greatly  enlarged  vocabu- 
lary. 

•  shows  increasing  knowledge 
of  print  conventions; 

•  knows  print  flows  left  to  right; 

•  has  a  basic  sight  vocabulary  of 
functional  and  personal  words; 

•  increases  sight  vocabulary  rap- 
idly; 

•  is  stopped  by  hard  words; 

•  knows  relationship  between 
the  commonest  sounds  and  let- 
ters. 

3Q3 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 

Pre-conventional 

Emergent 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  takes  risks  playing  with  letter  or  letter-like 
forms; 

•  takes  risks  in  attempting  to  represent  "talk 
written  down"; 

•  is  curious  about  letters  and  words. 

•  is  interested  in  the  names  of  some  letters  and 
how  to  represent  specific  speech  sounds; 

•  writes  mainly  for  self  (egocentric). 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  combines  drawing  and  writing; 

•  combines  drawing  and  writing; 

me;  uiawiiig  uuiivcyo  iiiuol  ui  me  uicanirig. 

•  writing  supports  and  is  supported  by  the  mean- 
ing depicted  in  the  picture. 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  may  not  intend  to  convey  message; 

•  may  ask  "What  does  this  say?"  of  own  writing. 

•  can  write  a  caption  or  label  to  accompany  own 
drawing; 

•  when  reading  own  writing  may  read  the  "gist" 
rather  than  exact  words. 

4 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 

Early  T     —  Fluent 


Expanding 


Attitudes 


The  child: 

enjoys  representing  "talk  writ- 
ten down"; 

enjoys  sharing  own  writing  with 
others; 

writes  mainly  for  self  or  for  the 
teacher. 


The  child: 

•  enjoys  playing  with  words  in 
writing; 

•  enjoys  receiving  feedback  from 
teacher  and  peers  about  own 
writing; 

•  writes  for  a  known  audience 
(e.g.,  classmates). 


The  child: 

•  enjoys  playing  with  words 
and  ideas  in  writing; 

•  values  and  seeks  out  feed 
back  on  writing; 

•  writes  for  a  wider  range  of 
audiences. 


Skills 


combines  drawing  and  writ- 
ing; 

writing  can  stand  alone  to  con- 
vey meaning; 

is  beginning  to  write  for  dif- 
ferent purposes. 


9 
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•  chooses  own  topics  when  en- 
couraged; 

•  writes  connected  ideas; 

•  can  write  a  sentence  and  illus- 
trate it; 

•  can  "think  aloud"  on  paper  Jot 
notes,  keep  a  journal; 

•  can  write  three  or  more  sen- 
tences that  make  sense; 

•  sequences  ideas  logically; 

•  writes  in  journal  on  regular 
basis  on  personal  topics 

•  is  developing  sense  of  begin 
ning,  middle,  end.  


can  convey  meaning  in  writing 
without  pictures  when  appro- 
priate; 

is  able  to  write  for  an  increas- 
ing range  of  purposes. 


is  conscious  of  own  ability  to 
choose  writing  topics; 

consistently  writes  stories  of  a 
full  page  or  more; 

writes  stories  with  two  or  more 
characters; 

writes  confidently  in  the  per- 
sonal mode; 

uses  writing  as  an  aid  to  work- 
ing through  ideas; 

elaborates  and  supports  idea 
with  relevant  details; 

gathers  relevant  ideas;  writes 
in  a  smoothly  connected  way. 


can  convey  complex  meanings 
through  writing; 

writes  for  wide  range  of  pur- 
poses (e.g.,  for  enjoyment,  to 
think/create  ideas,  to  commu- 
nicate purposefully  with  oth- 
ers, to  reflect  upon  experience). 


confidently  chooses  own  writ- 
ing topics; 

writes  easily  understood  text; 

writes  fluently:  ideas  flow  flu- 
ently, language  is  not  restricted 
or  stilted; 

writes  in  a  more  organized 
fashion  (e.g.,  more  sequential 
and  sustained); 

has  a  well-developed  sense  of 
story  and  of  structure; 

writes  a  properly  sequenced 
story  with  a  convincing  set- 
ting; includes  details  about 
characters. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 


Pre-conventional 

Emergent 

Skills 

Semantics 

The  child: 

•  writes  single  words,  phrases,  or  short  simple 
statements  (e.g.,  single  sentence  caption). 

Syntax 

4 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 


Early 

Fluent 

Expanding 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  writes  stories  with  one  char- 
acter; 

•  may  be  dissatisfied  with  some 
of  own  writing  and  show  will- 
ingness  to   make  some 
changes; 

•  is  able  to  read  own  writing. 

•  writes  sufficient  relevant  ideas 
to  produce  a  complete  and  logi- 
cal sequence; 

•  is  beginning  to  select  the  words 
needed  to  create  a  particular 
effect; 

•  is  developing  some  ability  to 
edit  and  proofread; 

•  increases  ability  to  write  in 
more  complex  narrative  and 
non-narrative  forms; 

•  is  developing  the  capacity  to 
write  in  a  poetic  style; 

•  is  accomplished  in  writing  in 
the  personal  (expressive) 
mode; 

•  begins  to  develop  a  "voice"  as 
a  writer. 

•  uses  writing  to  explore  ideas 
and  concepts  and  to  create 
new  ideas; 

•  is  increasingly  able  to  man- 
age extended  texts; 

•  is  able  to  edit  and  proofread 
effectively; 

•  produces  writing  that  is  uni- 
fied, well  organized,  and 
elaborated; 

•  shows  increasing  develop- 
ment of  a  "voice"  as  a  writer. 

The  child: 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  writes  a  series  of  simple 
statements. 

•  uses  a  variety  of  sentence  struc- 
tures; 

•  uses  varied  sentence  lengths; 

•  writes  some  sentences  contain- 
ing more  than  one  thought. 

•  uses  syntax  in  writing  which 
is  becoming  more  complete 
than  that  used  in  speech; 

•  arranges  words  and  sentences 
deliberately  to  obtain  an  ef- 
fect. 

A  i  i  o 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 


ERIC 
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ft. 


Pre-conventional 


Emergent 


Skills 


The  child: 

•  makes  strings  of  markup* 

-  letter-like  forms 

-  letters 

•  uses  letters  or  letter-like  forms  to  depict 
meaning; 

•  practices  alphabet  or  letters; 

•  knows  some  words  such  as  own  name, 
Mom,  Dad; 

•  places  words  and  letters  in  random  or- 
der; 

•  tries  out  basic  elements  of  print  sym- 
bols; 

•  may  show  linearity  and  directionality; 

•  may  utilize  specific  number  of  charac- 
ters; 

•  demonstrates  no  sound/symbol  corre- 
spondence. 


The  child: 

•  makes  letters  similar  to  conventional; 

•  matches  some  letters  to  sounds  of  speech; 

•  is  beginning  to  include  functional  spellings 
in  own  writing; 

•  writes  initial  consonants  in  words; 

•  may  omit  vowels; 

•  uses  letter  name  as  a  sound  cue; 

•  may  use  one  letter  to  represent  a  whole 
word; 

•  may  use  one  letter  to  represent  each  syl- 
lable; 

•  uses  no  spacing  or  nonconventional  direc- 
tion (left-right,  top-bottom); 

•  may  translate  independently  (e.g.,  JBNBO 
=  Jack  be  nimble,  JBKOK  =  Jack  be  quick, 
MGBKMTDA  =  My  grandpa  came  today). 


4-»4 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 

Early  Fluent 

Expanding 

Skills 

i 

The  child: 

•  develops  increasing  ability  to 
apply  knowledge  of  sound/ 
symbol  correspondences; 

•  begins  to  use  vowel  and  con- 
sonant combinations  in  syl- 
lables; 

•  attempts  to  represent  most 
consonant  sounds;  (initial, 
medial,  final); 

•  spells  an  increasing  number 
of  words  conventionally; 

•  confidently  uses  functional 
spelling  where  standard  form 
is  not  known; 

•  shows  evidence  of  awareness 
of  use  of  upper  and  lower 
case  letters  and  periods; 

•  usually  translates  indepen- 
dently (e.g.,  IT  STRTD  TO 
THDR  =  It  started  to  thunder, 
WE  WENT  TO  THE 
HOSPTL  =  We  went  to  the 
hospital). 


The  child: 

•  is  growing  in  ability  to  handle 
most  of  the  conventions  of 
writing  (e.g.,  punctuation, 
spelling); 

•  has  internalized  many  of  the 
conventions  of  adult  writing 
(e.g.,  capitals,  periods,  ques- 
tion marks); 

•  spells  a  considerable  number 
of  words  conventionally; 

•  uses  functional  spelling  as  an 
interim  measure  while  draft- 
ing but  searches  for  standard 
form  before  final  draft; 

•  uses  classroom  aids  to  assist 
or  check  spelling. 


The  child: 

•  observes  the  conventions  of 
written  language; 

•  spells  most  words  conven- 
tionally; 

•  uses  classroom  aids  to  assist 
or  check  spelling  as  appro- 
priate; 

•  continually  refines  skills  of 
punctuation  and  spelling. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 

Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 


Pre-conventional 

Emergent 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

•  is  aware  of  conventional  print; 

•  may  not  be  aware  that  print  "tells  the 

story." 

The  child: 

•  knows  the  names  of  some  letters; 

•  is  aware  of  some  forms  of  writing  (e.g., 
labels,  captions,  stories,  letters); 

•  understands  writing  as  "talk  written  down." 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Descriptors  of  Writing  Development 


o 


Early 

Fluent 

Expanding 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  has  extensive  knowledge  of 
letter  names; 

•  has  understanding  of  most 
grapho-phonic  patterns; 

•  has  a  wide  understanding  of 
grapho-phonic  patterns; 

•  is  growing  in  knowledge  of 
sound/symbol  correspon- 
dence; 

•  is  gaining  knowledge  of  some 
terms  used  with  writing  (e.g., 
letter,  word,  sentence); 

•  shows  beginning  awareness 
of  the  needs  of  an  audience; 

•  is  aware  of  more  forms  of 
writing  (e.g.,  captions,  sto- 
ries, notes,  letters,  poems, 
lists); 

•  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  writing  terms  (e.g.,  names 
of  punctuation  marks,  para- 
graph); 

•  shows  increasing  awareness 
of  the  needs  of  an  audience; 

•  is  aware  of  various  forms  of 
writing; 

•  shows  beginning  awareness 
of  the  differences  between 
speaking  and  writing. 

•  has  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  writing  (e.g., 
drafting,  editing,  descrip- 
tion); 

•  knows  the  needs  of  and  is 
responsive  to  the  reader  (e.g. , 
appearance  of  writing,  letter 
formation,  layout); 

•  is  aware  of  a  range  of  forms 
and  genres  (e.g.,  tall  tales, 
fables,  myths,  reports,  experi- 
ments); 

•  shows  increasing  awareness 
of  differentiation  between 
speaking  and  writing. 

A  t  i~j 


LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Descriptors  of  Viewing  Development 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  shows  interest  in  a  variety  of  forms  of  visual  repre- 
sentation; 

•  shows  interest  in  increasing  variety  of  forms  of 
visual  representation; 

•  values  viewing  for  enjoyment. 

•  values  viewing  as  a  tool  for  learning  as  well  as  for 
enjoyment. 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  builds  upon  viewing  skills  developed  during  the 
pre-school  years; 

•  refines  the  development  of  previous  viewing  skills 
and  expands  repertoire; 

•  views  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (e.g.,  for  enjoy- 
ment, to  follow  directions); 

•  is  moving  from  viewing  for  general  rather  than 
specific  detail  to  viewing  for  more  detail  forlonger 
periods  of  time; 

•  focuses  on  whole  rather  than  part  (detail)  when 
viewing; 

•  views  for  an  increasing  range  of  purposes  (e.g.,  to 
gain  information,  to  project  into  another's  experi- 
ence); 

•  becoming  more  sensitive  to  detail  in  content  /form; 

•  shows  increasing  ability  to  extract  pertinent  ideas, 
focus  on  the  detail  (parts)  and  keep  whole  in  mind; 
to  reflect  and  predict;  draw  inferences; 

•  is  able  to  interpret/understand  some  visual  repre- 
sentations in  context,  (e.g.,  logos); 

•  may  be  able  to  interpret  own  visual  representa- 
tions confidently; 

•  is  becoming  more  able  to  view  effectively  a  vari- 
ety of  forms  of  visual  representation. 

•  approaches  familiar  forms  of  visual  representation 
with  confidence,  but  still  needs  support  with  new, 
unfamiliar,  or  more  complex  forms; 

•  is  beginning  to  draw  inferences  from  visual  repre- 
sentation independently; 

•  is  learning  to  compare  and  find  relationships  among 
a  variety  of  forms  of  visual  representation. 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  understands  visual  representations  convey  ideas 
and  information;  ideas  and  information  may  be 
gained  through  viewing; 

•  recognizes  some  form  of  visual  representation  in 
context  (e.g.,  environmental  signs). 

•  knows  how  to  use  a  variety  of  forms  of  visual 
representation  to  get  ideas  and  information; 

•  is  aware  of  an  increasing  variety  of  forms  of  visual 
representation. 

A'.'iQ. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Descriptors  of  Visual  Representation  Development 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

♦  manipulates  and  experiences  with  a  variety  of 
forms  of  visual  representation; 

♦  manipulates  and  experiments  with  an  increas- 
ing variety  of  forms  of  visual  representation; 

•  approximates  conventional  forms  of  visual 
representation; 

•  is  able  to  use  forms  of  visual  representation  in 
more  conventional  ways,  when  appropriate; 

•  is  able  to  represent  ideas  visually  in  a  variety 
of  forms; 

•#  is  able  to  represent  ideas  visually  in  more 
complex  and  sophisticated  ways; 

•  is  able  to  represent  ideas  with  confidence 
when  representations  involve  overt  physical 
action  and/or  concrete  materials,  (e.g.,  by 
using  concrete  manipulatives  in  mathemat- 
ics). 

•  is  increasingly  able  to  represent  ideas  in  ab- 
stract-symbolic forms,  (e.g.,  number  sentences 
in  mathematics). 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  is  aware  of  a  variety  of  forms  of  visual  repre- 
sentation; 

•  has  understanding  of  a  range  of  forms  of  visual 
representation  across  the  curriculum; 

•  knows  the  names  of  some  forms  of  visual 
representation,  (e.g.,  a  drawing,  a  picture,  a 
model). 

•  knows  the  names  of  many  forms  of  visual 
representation,  (e.g.,  map,  chart,  diagram). 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Forms  of  Visual  Representation  Across  the  Curriculum 
Examples  of  Language  Arts 

•  web,  cluster,  mind  map,  semantic  map 

•  rebus,  logo,  pictorial  sign,  sign  language,  gesture 

•  concrete  poem,  found  poem,  acrostic,  cinquain,  diamante 

•  chart,  table,  matrix,  Venn  diagram 

•  crossword  puzzles,  secret  codes 

Examples  of  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  and  Science* 

•  mathematical  notation  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 

•  graph  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 

•  pattern  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 

•  model  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 

•  table  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 

•  matrix  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 

•  diagram  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 

•  map  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic,  abstract) 


Examples  of  the  Fine  Arts** 

•  drawing,  painting,  collage,  print,  paper  folding,  weaving,  sculpture,  diorama,  model 

•  vocal  and  instrumental  music 

•  musical  notation  (concrete,  pictorial,  symbolic) 

•  imitation,  role  play,  mime,  pantomime,  improvisation,  story  drama,  creative  dramatics, 
dramatic  and  socio-dramatic  play,  puppetry,  finger  play 


•  film,  videotape,  television 

•  dance;  creative,  rhythmic  and  responsive  movement 


*  See  the  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  Science  Curriculum  Sections. 
"  See  the  Fine  Arts  Curriculum  Section. 
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Across-the-Curriculum  Example: 

Viewing  and  Visual  Representation  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 


:RIC 


The  child: 

•  represents  and  interprets  understanding 
through: 

-  concrete  objects 

-  pictures 

-  objects/pictures  with  symbols; 

constructs  and  interprets: 

-  concrete  graphs 

-  pictographs 

-  tally  marks; 

identifies,  extends,  and  creates  patterns  by 
using  concrete  objects,  2-D  shapes  and  pic- 
tures; 

locates  lines  of  symmetry  by  folding,  using 
manipulatives  and  drawing; 

•  understands  and  represents  concept  of  addi- 
tion and  subtract  by  using: 

-  objects 

-  pictures. 


Later  Primary 


The  child 

•  represents  and  interprets  understanding 
through  mathematical  symbols: 

•  constructs  and  interprets 

-  pictographs 

-  symbolic  graphs  with  1 : 1  correspondence; 

•  begins  to  identify  and  extend  patterns  with 
number; 

•  completes  and  creates  symmetrical  figures; 

•  understands  and  represents  concepts  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division  by  using: 

-  objects 

-  pictures 

-  objects/pictures  with  symbols 

-  symbols; 

•  represents  and  interprets  addition  and  sub- 
tractions operations  using  standard  algo- 
rithm. 
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Social  Studies  in  the  Primary 
Program 

Common  Understandings 


Social  studies  in  the  primary  program  examines  people  in  society  as  they 
interact  with  each  other  and  with  their  many  environments:  physical,  cultural, 
political,  and  socio-economic.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge  through  a  variety  of  experiences  that  engage  children  in 
active  learning.  The  introduction  of  significant  and  appropriate  current  events 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  primary  level. 

"Social  studies  themes  are  identified  as  the  focus  of  work  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  Social  studies  concepts  are  learned  through  a  variety  of  projects  and 
playful  activities  involving  independent  research  in  library  books;  excursions 
and  interviewing  visitors;  discussions;  the  relevant  use  of  language,  writing, 
spelling  (invented  and  teacher-taught),  and  reading  skills;  and  opportunities  to 
develop  social  skills  such  as  planning,  sharing,  taking  turns,  and  working  in 
committees.  The  classroom  is  treated  as  a  laboratory  of  social  relations  where 
children  explore  values  and  learn  rules  of  social  living  and  respect  for 
individual  differences  through  experience.  Relevant  art,  music,  dance,  drama, 
wood  working,  and  games  are  incorporated  in  social  studies.  Multicultural  and 
nonsexist  activities  and 
materials  are  provided  to 
enhance  individual  children's 
self-esteem  and  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  children  with 
respectful  acceptance  and 
appreciation  of  differences  and 
similarities"  (Bredekamp, 
1991). 


The  classroom  is  treated 
as  a  laboratory .  . ,  where 
children  explore  values  and 
learn  rules  of  social  living 
and  respect  for  individual 
differences  through 
experience. 
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Curriculum  Focus 

The  social  studies  curriculum  at  the  primary 
level  emphasizes: 

•  developing  attitudes  which  promote  re- 
sponsible citizenship  and  an  appreciation 
of  American  culture,  traditions,  and  heri- 
tage; 

•  a  reorganization  of  the  familiar  content  of 
self,  family,  community,  and  community 
interactions  into  three  major  concepts  com- 
mon to  all  aspects  of  the  content  of  the 
previous  social  studies  curriculum: 

-  change, 

-  structure, 

-  interdependence; 

•  processes  and  skills  of  problem-solving,  decision-making,  interpreting  maps  and  globes,  and  locating, 
acquiring,  organizing,  and  evaluating  information. 

Each  of  these  is  more  fully  developed  under  the  dimensions  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge. 

Integrating  Curriculum 

Social  studies  can  be  approached  by  using  the  familiar  content  of  self,  family,  community,  and  interaction 
of  communities  to  organize  thematic  learning  experiences  that  include  the  development  of  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  or  the  larger  concepts  of  structure,  interdependence, 
and  change.  The  teacher  can  weave  the  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  of  social  studies  into  other 
thematic  studies,  language  experiences,  and  the  child's  daily  interactions  in  school  and  community. 

The  family,  school,  neighborhood,  and  community  are  content-rich  workshops  inviting  exploration  and 
inquiry.  They  invite  children  to  generate,  locate,  acquire,  and  organize  information  through  field  trips  and 
first  hand  experiences.  They  also  invite  children  to  represent  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  addition 
to  communicating  and  representing  orally  and  in  writing.  The  content  of  social  studies  is  also  a  familiar 
theme  in  many  books  and  poems  for  primary  children.  Through  language  and  literature,  this  content  and 
the  related  concepts  can  also  be  introduced,  developed,  or  extended. 
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Learning  Dimensions  Through  Social  Studies 


Attitudes 

Learning  experiences  focusing  on  primary  social  studies  provide  children  with  opportunities  to: 

•  develop  an  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  world; 

•  develop  attitudes  of  responsible  citizenship; 

•  value  and  respect  similarities  and  differences  among  people; 

•  value,  respect,  and  appreciate  the  variety  of  cultural  identities  and  heritages  in  America  and  the  world; 
and 

•  respect  and  care  for  the  environment. 

Learning  experiences  in  the  primary  years  provide  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to  help  children 
develop  an  interest  in  and  curiosity  about  the  world  and  to  demonstrate  responsible  behavior  in  the  family, 
classroom,  school,  and  community.  Although  not  unique  to  the  social  studies  curriculum,  these  attitudes 
are  included  to  emphasize  their  importance. 

Positive  attitudes  toward  individuals,  cultures,  and  the  environment  contribute  to  the  development  of 
personally  and  socially  responsible  people.  Such  attitudes,  while  not  unique  to  social  studies,  are 
emphasized  here  because  of  their  importance  for  the  young  learner.  They  also  illustrate  the  integrated 
nature  of  curriculum  throughout  the  primary  program. 

Skills 

Many  of  the  skills  and  processes  of  social  studies  are  also  integral  components  of  other  curricular  areas. 
They  are  outlined  here  to  show  the  degree  of  overlap  and  integration  of  processes  and  skills  in  the  total 
primary  program.  For  example: 

•  problem-solving  and  decision-making  are  important  thinking  processes; 

•  understanding  time  and  chronology  is  a  component  of  the  measurement  strand  in  mathematics; 

•  locating,  acquiring,  and  organizing  information  through  reading,  listening,  viewing,  and  communicat- 
ing, both  orally  and  in  writing,  are  all  components  of  language  development;  and 

•  citizenship  skills,  an  integral  component  of  the  goals  of  social  and  emotional  development  and  the 
development  of  responsibility,  are  also  emphasized  in  the  responsible  living  curriculum. 
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Learning  experiences  which  focus  on  primary  social  studies  provide  children  with  opportunities 

•  participate  in  problem-solving  activities  related  to  social  studies  content; 

•  participate  in  decision-making  activities  related  to  social  studies  content; 

•  interpret  maps  and  globes;  and 

•  locate,  organize,  acquire,  and  evaluate  informa- 
tion related  to  social  studies  content. 

Knowledge 

Social  Units 

A  social  unit  can  be  defined  as  a  group  with 
members  who  have  an  ongoing  relationship  to  one 
another.  Examples  of  social  units  are  the  family, 
school,  neighborhood,  community,  state,  and 
nation.  Further  examples  of  social  units  include 
the  classroom,  a  factory,  an  ant  hill,  a  club,  a 
political  party,  a  farm,  a  wolf  pack,  a  zoo,  and  an 
orchestra. 

All  of  these  social  units  can  be  studied  in  terms  of  structure,  interdependence,  and  change.  These  concepts 
form  the  major  organizing  principles  of  the  social  studies  curriculum.  These  concepts  can  be  used  by  the 
teacher  as  a  vehicle  to  link  social  studies  with  other  curriculum  areas.  For  example,  a  study  of  the  farm 
could  include  an  investigation  of  its  structure,  its  interdependence,  and  change,  with  these  discoveries 
being  related  to  the  children's  personal  experiences  with  structure,  interdependence,  and  change  within 
the  family,  classroom,  or  community. 

The  examination  of  social  units  in  the  primary  years  should  include  a  focus  on  the  family,  community, 
state,  and  the  United  States,  with  all  learning  continually  being  related  to  the  child's  own  experiences. 
(Refer  to  The  Importance  of  Self,  page  9). 

Structure  of  Social  Units 

Structure  is  anything  arranged  in  a  definite  pattern  or  organization: 

•  Families  can  be  studied  in  terms  of  their  structure,  size,  and  composition. 


•  Communities  have  a  definite  structure: 

-  physical-boundaries,  roads,  sewer  systems,  etc.; 

-  social-neighborhoods,  organizations,  friendship  patterns;  and 
^           -  political-government  (school,  municipal,  regional  districts). 
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•  America  has  a  structure: 

-  physical-geography,  boundaries; 

-  social-national  emblems  such  as  the  flag  and  anthem;  and 

-  political-capitals,  states,  territories. 

•  Other  social  units  have  a  structure  (e.g.,  beehive): 

-  physical;  and 

-  social  (queen  bee,  drones,  worker  bees). 

Children's  study  of  the  organization  of  their  families,  communities,  and  other  social  units  enable  them 
to  recognize  similarities  and  differences  while  broadening  their  understanding  of  these  concepts. 
Through  contrast  and  comparison,  children's  perspectives  for  viewing  their  own  familiar  social  units 
(family,  neighborhood,  school,  community)  are  broadened. 

The  following  illustrates  how  structure  might  be  examined  in  various  social  units  familiar  to  the  child: 


All  Families  Have  Structures 

My  Family 

•  Mom 

•  Dad 

•  2  brothers 

•  1  sister 

•  Grandma 

•  Me 

Michael's  Family 

•  Dad 

•  1  sister 

A  Bear's  Family 

•  Mom 

•  2  cubs 

Cinderella's  Family 

•  Step  mother 

•  2  step  sisters 

•  Cinderella 

The  Interdependence  of  Social  Units 

Social  units  interact  with  one  another,  satisfy  one  another's  needs,  and  have  roles  and  responsibilities. 

•  Families  can  be  studied  in  terms  of  the  interdependence  of  their  members: 

-  the  needs  of  family  members:  food,  shelter,  clothing,  love,  safety,  and  recreation; 

-  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  family  members;  and 

-  the  interaction  of  family  members:  conflict  and  cooperation,  rights  and  responsibilities,  authority,  and 
affection. 
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•  Communities  can  be  studied  in  terms  of  the  interdependence  of  their  members  within  their  commu- 
nities: 

-  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  community  members  including  workers,  volunteers,  and  citizens; 

-  the  provision  of  goods,  safety  and  protection,  education,  health  and  social  services,  recreation,  and 
aesthetic  expressions; 

-  human  interaction  within  the  community  including  rights  and  responsibilities,  friendship  and 
affiliation,  authority,  cooperation,  and  conflict. 

•  Communities  can  also  be  studied  in  terms  of  their  interaction  with  other  communities  and  with  the 
environment: 

-  the  interaction  of  American  communities  through  use  of  resources,  government,  transportation  and 
communication,  education,  health  and  social  services,  recreation,  and  cultural  expression. 

•  Other  social  units  can  be  studied  in  terms  of  interdependence.  For  example,  bees  depend  upon  the 
beekeeper  and  the  available  flora  which  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  climate,  soil,  etc.  These  topics  can 
be  thoroughly  developed  and  explored  in  the  primary  classroom  with  the  study  touching  on  all  areas 
of  the  curriculum. 


Change  in  Social  Units 

•  Families  may  be  studied  in  terms  of  change  in: 

-  membership,  location,  structure,  occupation,  roles,  and 
responsibilities. 

•  Communities  may  be  studied  in  terms  of: 

-  the  changes  in  a  community  over  time  (historical); 

-  interaction  and  change  within  the  physical  environ- 
ment; and 

-  projected  change  for  the  future. 

•  Other  social  units  (e.g.,  bees)  may  be  studied  in  terms  of: 

-  changes  over  time  (summer/winter);  and 

-  interaction  (roles). 

On  the  facing  page  is  an  example  of  how  change  in  various 
social  units  might  be  examined. 
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Change  in  Social  Units 


My  Community  Changes 

My  Family's  Activities  Change 

A  Deer  Family  Changes 

During  Fall . . . 

•  corn  matures 

•  harvest  corn 

• 

eat  corn  left  in  fields 

•  trees  lose  leaves 

•  rake  leaves 

• 

may  be  hunted 

•  birds,  ducks,  geese,  cranes 

•  prepare  garden  for  winter 

• 

move  to  wintering  area 

migrate 

•  hunt 

During  Winter . . . 

•  snow 

•  sledding 

• 

sleep  in  thick,  wooded  areas 

•  ice 

•  play  indoors 

• 

look  for  food 

•  cold 

During  Spring  . . . 

•  warmer  weather 

•  fly  kites 

• 

fawns  are  born 

•  rain 

•  softball/baseball 

• 

roam  outdoors 

•  wind 

•  play  outdoors 

• 

food  is  easier  to  find 

•  plants  grow 

•  plant  garden 

During  Summer . . . 

•  heat 

•  swim 

• 

eat  plants 

•  no  school 

•  vacation 

• 

raise  young 

The  Importance  of  Self 

Young  children  are  interested  in  talking  and  learning  about  themselves  and  their  experiences.  Through 
focusing  on  themselves,  children  may  explore: 

•  uniqueness; 

•  personal  needs; 

•  similarities  with  others; 

•  responsibilities;  and 

•  personal  change. 

As  their  social  world  expands  to  include  other  children,  young  children  show  more  interest  in  sharing  and 
comparing  information  with  their  peers.  Content  in  social  studies  should  always  include  opportunities  for 
both  younger  and  older  primary  children  to  relate  what  they  are  learning  to  themselves  and  to  their  peers. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Social  Studies 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  recognizes  the  ways  in  which  all  people 
are  alike; 

•  recognizes  cultural  similarities  and 
differences; 

•  accepts  responsibility  for  her/his 
behavior; 

•  understands  that  differences  in  people  do  not 
change  the  ways  in  which  we  are  all  alike; 

• 

•  participates  in  a  wide  variety  of 
activities; 

•  demonstrates  responsible  behavior  in 
caring  for  the  school  environment;  and 

•  accepts  responsibility  for  her/his  behavior 
and  anticipates  consequences  of  actions; 

•  participates  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities; 

•  responds  with  interest  to  exploration  of  the 
school  and  community  environments. 

•  understands  and  demonstrates  responsible 
behavior  with  respect  to  a  healthier  environ- 
ment; and 

•  demonstrates  an  interest  in  and  curiosity 
about  an  expanding  world  environment. 

• 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Social  Studies 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


Skills 


The  child: 

•  identifies  problem  or  issue; 

•  locates  and  acquires  information  through: 

-  print  sources, 

-  pictorial  sources,  and 

-  real-life  interactions; 

•  organizes  information  through  a  variety  of 
concrete  representations; 


•  evaluates  whether  information  is  fiction  or 
non-fiction;  and 

•  compares  objects,  pictures,  and  ideas  using 
concrete  attributes. 


The  child: 

•  identifies  possible  solutions  or  answers; 

•  locates  and  acquires  information  through: 

-  print  sources, 

-  pictorial  sources,  and 

-  real-life  interactions; 

•  organizes  information  through  a  variety  of 
concrete  and  symbolic  representations  at 
increasingly  complex  levels; 

•  evaluates  whether  information  is  fact  or 
opinion; 

•  compares  objects,  pictures,  and  ideas  using  a 
larger  variety  of  concrete  and  abstract 
attributes;  and 

•  can  locate  and  represent  specific  information 
on  maps  and  globes. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Social  Studies 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


Knowledge 


Self  as  the  Fundamental  Social  Unit 


The  child: 

•  identifies  own  unique  characteristics; 

•  recognizes  own  personal  needs:  physical, 
emotional,  social,  and  intellectual; 

•  accept  appropriate  responsibility  for  one's 
own  actions;  and 

•  identifies  important  personal  changes: 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and 
intellectual. 


The  child: 

•  recognizes  similarities  and  differences 
among  people; 

•  understands  that  all  people  share  similar 
needs; 

•  demonstrates  ability  to  interact 
cooperatively  with  others;  and 

•  develops  the  ability  to  cope  with  and 
control  personal  change. 


Structure  of  Social  Units 


The  child: 


investigates  various  social  units;  and 


investigates  structure  of  social  units. 


The  child: 

•  understands  connections  among  various 
social  units;  and 

•  can  compare  and  contrast  structures  of 
differing  social  units. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Social  Studies 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Knowledge 

Interdependence 

The  child: 

•  recognizes  that  members  of  a  social  unit 
satisfy  one  another's  needs;  and 

•  recognizes  that  members  of  a  social  unit 
have  different  roles. 

Change  in 

The  child: 

•  recognizes  that  all  social  units  change 
over  time;  and 

_    _  _    ~     _     "  _  ~  ~  +l*r%4-         o»a  /tap  i  n  o  c         Q  unit 

•  recognizes  tnat  cnanges  in  a  social  umi 
affect  its  members. 

of  Social  Units 

The  child: 

•  understands  that  members  of  a  social  unit 
have  different  degrees  of  responsibility 
for  satisfying  needs;  and 

•  compares  similarities  in  roles  among 
social  units. 

Social  Units 

The  child: 

•  investigates  how  social  units  change 
and  make  predictions  about  change;  and 

•  rf*rnpni7f*<;  that  changes  in  a  social  unit 
affects  its  members  in  different  ways. 
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Responsible  Living  in  the  Primary  Program 


"Children  who  are  allowed  to  make  their  own  choices  grow  to  see  themselves 
as  independent  persons  who  can  influence  the  environment  in  which  they 
live.  They  learn  to  see  themselves  as  persons  of  worth" 

Selma  Wasserman,  Players  in  The  Primary  Classroom,  1988. 

Common  Understandings 

•  A  variety  of  health  and  safety  projects  (e.g.,  nutrition,  dental  health,  hand  washing)  are  designed  to  help 
children  learn  many  personalized  facts  about  health  and  safety;  to  integrate  their  learning  into  their  daily 
habits;  to  plan  and  to  dictate  and/or  write  their  plans;  to  draw  and  write  about  these  activities;  to  read 
silently  and  aloud;  and  to  enjoy  learning  because  it  is  related  to  their  lives. 

•  Teachers  promote  prosocial  behavior,  perseverance,  industry,  and  independence  by  providing  many 
stimulating,  motivating  activities;  encouraging  individual  choices;  allowing  as  much  time  as  needed  for 
children  to  complete  work;  and  ensuring  moments  of  private  time  alone  with  the  teacher  or  with  a  close 
friend. 

•  Children  have  many  opportunities  daily  to  develop  social  skills  such  as  helping,  cooperating, 
negotiating,  and  talking  with  the  person  involved  to  solve  interpersonal  problems.  Teachers  facilitate 
the  development  of  social  skills  at  all  times  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 

•  Teachers  promote  the  development  of  children's 
consciences  and  self-control  through  positive  guid- 
ance techniques  including:  setting  clear  limits  in  a 
positive  manner;  involving  children  in  establishing 
rules  for  classroom  living  and  problem-solving  of 
misbehavior;  redirecting  children  to  an  acceptable 
activity;  and  meeting  with  an  individual  child  who 
is  having  problems  or  with  children  and  their 
parents.  Teachers  maintain  their  perspective  about 
misbehavior,recognizing  that  every  infraction  does 
not  warrant  attention  and  identifying  those  that  can 
be  used  as  learning  opportunities. 
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Rationale 


Children  and  Personal  Development 

The  goals  of  primary  education  are  to  further  the  intellectual,  human,  social,  and  personal  development 
of  children.  Schools  must  provide  opportunities  for  children  to  deal  not  only  with  subjects  that  are 
academically  and  culturally  important,  but  also  with  subjects  that  are  personally  significant. 

Therefore,  the  curriculum  must  address  the  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual 
dimensions  of  human  development. 

Children  and  Change 

In  today's  world,  children  must  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  change.  The  composition  of  society  and 
the  nature  of  the  family  itself  are  being  fundamentally  altered.  Dramatic  changes  are  also  occurring  in 
the  workplace  as  we  more  fully  enter  the  "information  age."  Further,  we  are  witnessing  an  unprecedented 
expansion  in  the  number  and  type  of  entertainment  and  recreation  options  open  to  people  of  all  ages. 
Although  these  changes  have  .  ^itive  effects  (proliferation  of  opportunities),  they  also  have 
negative  effects  (social  break  do,.  ml  alienation). 
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Therefore ,  the  curriculum  must  provide  .  - 
likely  consequences  of  change  as  well  as 
change. 


it 


*  children  to  reflect  on,  discuss,  and  predict  the 
formulate  strategies  required  for  adapting  to 


Children  and  Responsible  Decision-Making 


Children  increasingly  need  to  develop  self-esteem  and  acquire  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
responsible,  informed  choices  so  they  can  lead  empowered,  purposeful,  and  fulfilled  lives.  They  also 
need  to  develop  attitudes  that  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deal  confidently  with  the  stresses  of  uncertainty  and  change. 

Therefore,  the  curriculum  must  provide  age 
appropriate  opportunities  for  children  to 
practice  solving  problems  of  day-to-day  life 
through  the  use  of  decision-making  processes 
that  involve  thinking  about  predicting  and 
evaluating  the  likely  consequences  of  particular 
decisions. 
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Children  and  Responsible  Choices 

To  the  extent  that  health  is  a  matter  of  learning  and  making  informed  choices,  this  program's  focus  on 
physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  health  can  benefit  children  enormously.  Health 
education  is  effective  in  helping  children  develop  and  maintain  health  enhancing  habits  when  it  is  begun 
early  in  life  and  experienced  at  critical  learning  periods.  There  is  no  doubt  healthy  children  are  more  ready 
to  learn  and  more  likely  to  enjoy  learning.  The  incidence  and  severity  of  illness  and  injury  can  be  reduced 
by  adopting  positive  health  practices. 

Therefore,  the  curriculum  must  provide  opportunities  for  children  to  evaluate  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  benefits  of  their  healthful  decisions.  It  must  also  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  assess  their  own 
decisions  and  adopt  attitudes  and  personal  habits  that  are  conducive  to  health. 

Curriculum  Overview 

The  responsible  living  curriculum  deals  with  the  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual 
dimensions  of  human  development  in  terms  of  issues  that  are  personally  relevant  for  children.  In  doing 
so,  the  curriculum  integrates  concepts  and  content  from  a  variety  of  curriculum  areas  including  health 
education,  physical  education,  and  home  economics.  The  curriculum  also  includes  materials  that  address 
contemporary  issues  facing  children.  Connections  to  topics  in  the  traditional  subject  areas  of  social  studies 
(e.g.,  the  changing  nature  of  social  roles),  language  arts  (e.g.,  communication  skills),  and  science  (e.g., 
reproductive  biology)  are  also  evident  throughout  the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  has  been  designed  to 
help  teachers  maintain,  reinforce,  and  enhance  those  skills,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  that  enable  children 
to  increase  control  over  and  improve  their  personal  well-being.  This  process  involves: 

•  care  of  one's  self  (the  decisions  and  actions  children  take  in  the  interest  of  their  own  health  and  well- 
being); 

•  care  of  others  (the  attitudes  children  form  and  the  actions  they  take  to  support  one  another  and  help  each 
other  to  cope  and  grow);  and 

•  care  of  the  environment  (the  creation  of  conditions  and  surroundings  that  are  conducive  to  health  and 
well-being). 

It  also  should  be  recognized  that  the  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  topics  dealing  with  physical  fitness 
does  not  reduce  the  need  for  children  to  actually  engage  in  regular  physical  activity  in  order  to  maintain 
or  improve  their  fitness  levels.  The  school's  physical  education  program  and  the  responsible  living 
curriculum  are  intended  to  be  mutually  supportive. 
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The  Teacher  and  the  Responsible  Living  Curriculum 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  facilitate  student  learning.  In  particular,  the  teacher: 

•  plans  and  creates,  in  collaboration  with  children,  a  safe  environment  which  encourages  the  exploration 
of  ideas; 

•  examines  his  or  her  personal  understanding  of  sensitive  topics  outlined  in  the  curriculum  content; 

•  develops  his  or  her  understanding  of  personal  attitudes  and  beliefs,  especially  in  those  areas  where  the 
teacher's  opinions  may  block  class  discussions; 

•  works  in  partnership  with  colleagues,  parents,  and  others  in  the  community  to  support  and  reinforce  the 
objectives  of  the  curriculum; 

•  continues  to  be  open  to  new  ideas  and  new  teaching  methods  which  will  facilitate  the  implementation 
of  the  curriculum; 

•  responds  to  children's  personal  concerns;  and 

•  recognizes  personal  limitations  and  reaches  out  for  help  when  a  student  is  potentially  at  risk. 

Parents  and  the  Responsible  Living  Curriculum 


The  family  is  the  primary  role  model  in  the 
development  of  children's  attitudes  and  values. 
The  school  plays  a  supportive  role  by  focusing 
on  achievement  of  the  objectives  outlined  in 
the  responsible  living  curriculum.  In  order  that 
the  partnership  between  home  and  school  be 
maintained,  it  is  important  that  parents  be  kept 
informed  about  all  aspects  of  the  responsible 
living  curriculum  by: 

•  exchanging  information  with  the  class- 
room teacher; 

•  attending  orientation  meetings  and  work- 
shop presentations; 


•  participating  in  lesson  activities;  and 

•  reinforcing  and  supporting  the  goals  of  the  curriculum. 
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The  Healthy  School  Environment 

The  health  and  well-being  of  children  directly  affects  the  health  of  the  community.  Similarly,  the  health 
of  the  community,  through  its  involvement  in  and  commitment  to  health  and  the  well-being  of  children, 
has  a  direct  impact  on  the  school.  Parent  and  community  involvement  in  health  matters  can  provide 
support  and  reinforcement  for  the  school-based  curriculum.  By  drawing  upon  the  energy,  skills,  and 
creativity  of  community  members,  programs  can  be  developed  to  provide  effective  and  meaningful 
support  for  the  responsible  living  curriculum.  A  healthy  community  environment  is  a  cooperative  and 
caring  one  enabling  children  to  meet  basic  needs  in  times  of  crisis  and  periods  of  development. 


Services  for  Children 

Services  offered  to  children  reinforce  the  preventive 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  and  provide  support  and 
intervention  to  those  at  risk  or  in  crisis.  Services  may 
include  screening,  assessment,  in-class  support, 
placement,  counseling,  first-aid,  immunization,  treatment, 
and  disease  surveillance.  A  school-based  team  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  coordinating  the  efficient  delivery  of  services 
by  school  and  other  personnel  as  well  as  ensure  that 
appropriate  referrals  are  made. 

Learning  Through  the 
Responsible  Living  Curriculum 

Principles 

•  The  responsible  living  curriculum  should  promote 
growth  in  children's  use  of  appropriate  decision -mak- 


ing and  problem-solving  strategies  in  personal,  family,  social,  and  educational  settings. 

•  The  responsible  living  curriculum  should  promote  growth  in  children's  knowledge  that  is  relevant  to 
personal  family  and  social  settings. 

•  The  responsible  living  curriculum  should  promote  growth  in  children's  reflective  understanding  about 
their  own  thinking  and  decision-making  processes.  Children  should  become  increasingly  able  to  select 
and  apply  skills  and  knowledge  appropriately  in  personal,  family,  and  social  settings. 

•  The  responsible  living  curriculum  should  promote  growth  in  children's  ability  to  respect  differences. 

•  The  responsible  living  curriculum  should  promote  growth  in  children's  positive  self-concept. 
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Curriculum  Content 

In  terms  of  organization,  the  curriculum  is  built  around  four  major  concepts: 

•  Individual  awareness  and  responsibility; 

•  Relationships; 

•  Social  awareness  and  responsibility;  and 

•  Lifelong  development. 

In  considering  these  concepts,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  interdependent,  and  no  one  is 
more  important  than  the  other.  A  common  thread  running  through  all  four  is  decision-making. 

Individual  Awareness  and  Responsibility 

•  Children  should  grow  in  their  ability  to  identify 
and  develop  their  sense  of  self  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  children  to: 

-  become  aware  of  their  physical,  emotional, 
intellectual,  moral/ethical,  and  spiritual  self; 

-  create  a  process  to  critically  assess  and  develop 
their  sense  of  self;  and 

-  describe  how  their  sense  of  self  may  change. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  courage  to  see  themselves  as  people  who  need  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  children  to: 

-  appreciate  what  is  involved  in  becoming  a  thinking,  caring,  loving  person; 

-  appreciate  the  importance  of  love;  and 

-  expand  and  affirm  personal  concepts  of  giving  and  receiving  love. 
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•  Children  should  grow  in  self-confidence  and  experience,  increased  motivation  tt  achieve  personal 
growth.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to: 

-  assess  their  levels  of  self-confidence  and  motivation  to  achieve  personal  growth; 

-  value  a  positive  sense  of  self-esteem; 

-  formulate  and  implement  a  plan  for  enhancing  their  self-worth,  self-confidence,  self-esteem, 
and  personal  motivation; 

-  reflect  upon  the  role  of  love  in  the  development  of  self- 
esteem; 

-  take  steps  to  realize  their  personal  potential;  and 

-  reflect  upon  and  assess  specific  personal  attributes. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  ability  to  recognize  prob- 
lems, to  generate  and  evaluate  alternative  solutions,  to 
reach  conclusions,  and  to  take  action.  Opportunities 
are  provided  for  children  to: 

-  appreciate  the  need  for  problem-solving; 

-  understand  decision-making  processes; 

-  solve  everyday  problems  through  the  use  of  the  decision-making  process; 

-  demonstrate  the  ability  to  think  creatively  and  critically  in  decision-making;  and 

-  understand  the  relationship  between  decisions  and  consequences. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  their  ability  to  identify  and  develop  responsibility  for  their  own  behavior 
and  decisions.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to: 

-  develop  a  growing  sense  of  personal  responsibility;  and 

-  relate  personal/family  values  and  moral,  beliefs  to  personal  decisions. 
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Relationships 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  human  relationships.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  children  to: 

-  understand  what  constitutes  a  relationship; 

-  examine  the  need  to  form  and  maintain  friendships; 

-  explore  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  friendships; 

-  develop  an  understanding  of  family  structures; 

-  understand  the  functions  of  families  (e.g.,  protection,  security,  nurture,  support); 

-  appreciate  the  role  and  influence  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution; 

-  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  personal  roles  within  relationships; 

-  understand  the  varying  ways  that  families  function;  and 

-  understand  the  rights  and  responsibility  within  family,  peer,  and  occupational  relationships. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  an  understanding  of  how  relationships  develop  and  change.  Opportunities 
are  provided  for  children  to: 

-  examine  the  ways  families  grow  and  change; 

-  explore  the  ways  in  which  relationships  grow  and  change; 

-  appreciate  the  need  for  responsibility  in  relationships; 

-  build  an  awareness  of  growth  and  change  in  the  individual;  and 

-  understand  how  rights  and  responsibilities  affect  family,  peer,  and  occupational  relationships. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  ability  to  communicate  with  other  individuals,  to  develop  healthy 
relationships,  and  behave  in  responsible,  caring  ways.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to: 

-  develop  effective  interpersonal  communication  skills; 

-  understand  that  people  have  differing  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs: 

-  appreciate  that  each  individual's  perceptions  and  expressions  are  unique; 

-  develop  conflict  resolution  abilities; 

-  appreciate  the  role  of  cooperation  and  competition  in  relationships; 
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-  acquire  an  appreciation  for  what  is  involved  in  initiating  and  maintaining  healthy  relationships;  and 

-  apply  effective  communication  skills  in  discussing  differences  in  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  empathy,  compassion,  and  honesty  in  dealing  with  others,  including  a 
willingness  to  provide  emotional  support.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  cluldren  to: 

-  appreciate  and  exhibit  empathy,  compassion,  and  honesty;  and 

-  exhibit  increased  tolerance;  and  respect  in  interpersonal  relationships. 

Social  Awareness  and  Responsibility 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  understanding  of  family  and  societal  expectations.  Opportunities 
should  be  provided  for  children  to: 

-  appreciate  how  family  roles,  family  expectations,  and  societal  expectations  influence  behaviors;  and 

-  understand  how  prejudices,  stereotypical  views,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  influence  the  rights  and  goals 
of  others. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  understandings  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  persons  who  are 
both  independent  of  and  interdependent  with  others  in  society.  Opportunities  are  provided  to: 

-  develop  an  appreciation  for  personal  and  societal  rights  and  responsibilities; 

-  understand  and  develop  an  attitude  of  intolerance  toward  unfair,  irresponsible,  exploitative,  and 
abusive  behaviors; 

-  avoid  becoming  the  object  of  exploitative  and  abusive  behaviors  or  the  victim  of  irresponsible 
behaviors; 

-  develop  the  ability  to  cooperate  and  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  group; 

-  analyze  and  evaluate  membership  in  social  groups;  and 

-  appreciate  the  impact  of  the  environment  on  health  as  well  as  the  contribution  individuals  and  groups 
make  to  a  healthful  environment. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  an  understanding  of  the  diverse  nature  of  society.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  children  to: 

-  understand  the  extent  of  American  social  diversity;  and 

-  appreciate  the  variety  of  opportunities  present  in  a  diverse  society. 
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Lifelong  Development 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  development  of  attitudes  and  skills  which  promote  health.  Opportu- 
nities are  provided  for  children  to: 

-  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  factors  that  influence  an  individual's  health,  the  health  of  others,  and  the 
health  of  the  environment; 

-  develop  and  maintain  a  variety  of  good  health  habits;  and 

-  appreciate  healthful  life-styles. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  appreciation  for  being  a  lifelong  learner.  Opportunities  are  provided  to: 

-  understand  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  in  terms  that  are  personally  relevant;  and 

-  develop  a  more  sophisticated  perspective  on  their  present  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behaviors. 

•  Children  should  gro  w  in  the  ability  to  access  information.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  children 
to: 

-  develop  information-gathering  skills;  and 

-  understand  how  to  evaluate  prior  knowledge  and  access  new  information  sources. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  understanding  of  support  services.  Opportunities  are  provided  for 
children  to: 

-  develop  an  awareness  of  the  kinds  of  support  available  in  the  family,  school,  and  community;  and 

-  obtain  needed  assistance  from  a  variety  of  support  services. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  ability  to  set  attainable  goals  for  themselves.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  children  to: 

-  understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  goal-setting  and  follow-through. 

•  Children  should  grow  in  the  development  of  skills  which  enable  them  to  adapt  to  and/or  effect 
change.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to: 

-  understand  the  significance  of  change; 

-  become  more  aware  of  changes  they  experience  in  their  personal  lives; 

-  maintain  or  enhance  their  ability  to  manage  and  adapt  to  change;  and 

-  understand  the  continual  process  (if  human  development  and  the  impact  of  development  on  physical 
O  and  emotional  change. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Responsible  Living 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Individual  Awareness 

5  and  Responsibility 

Attitudes . . . 

•  The  child  demonstrates  self-awareness: 
-  represents  self  (e.g.,  drawings,  journals, 
orally) 


•  The  child  demonstrates  personal  growth  in 
self-confidence  and  motivation: 

-  applies  previous  knowledge  to  new 
situations; 

-  expresses  own  point  of  view; 

-  responds  positively  to  encouragement. 

Skills . . . 

•  The  child  demonstrates  the  ability  to 
persevere  and  solve  problems: 

-  recognizes  when  a  problem  exists; 

-  asks  for  help  when  necessary; 

-  identifies  alternate  solutions; 

-  recognizes  the  consequences  of  actions. 

Knowledge . . . 

•  The  child  demonstrates  an  understanding 
that  everyone  needs  to  give  and  receive 
love: 

-  demonstrates  an  awareness  of  situations 
in  which  individuals  show  caring  or 
loving  behavior. 


The  child  demonstrates  self  awareness: 

-  describes  self  in  a  positive,  realistic 
manner; 

-  accepts  and  plays  a  variety  of  roles. 

The  child  demonstrates  personal  growth  in 
self-confidence  and  motivation: 

-  adapts  to  new  situations  with  confidence; 

-  expresses  and  defends  own  personal  view; 

-  responds  positively  to  encouragement 
and  considers  input  from  others. 


The  child  demonstrates  the  ability  to 
persevere  and  solve  problems: 

-  recognizes  when  a  problem  arises; 

-  seeks  appropriate  resources  for  help; 

-  solves  problems  using  a  variety  of 
strategies; 

-  recognizes  the  consequences  of  decisions. 


The  child  demonstrates  an  understanding 
that  everyone  needs  to  give  and  receive 
love: 

demonstrates  respect  and  consideration  for 
self  and  others. 


•  The  child  shows  responsibility  for  his  own 
behavior  and  decisions: 

-  accepts  responsibility  for  own  behavior; 

-  acts  responsibly  in  a  variety  of  situations. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Responsible  Living 


9 

:RIC 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Relationships 

Attitudes  . . . 

•  The  child  demonstrates  compassion, 
empathy,  honesty,  and  respect  in  dealing 
with  others; 

-  shows  awareness  of  need  for  compas- 
sion, empathy,  honesty,  and  respect  in 
dealing  with  others. 

•  The  child  demonstrates  compassion, 
empathy,  honesty,  and  respect  in  dealing 
with  others: 

-  behaves  in  a  compassionate,  empathetic, 
honest,  and  respectful  manner  in  dealing 
with  others. 

Skills . . . 

♦  The  child  practices  effective  communica- 
tion skills: 

-  expresses  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opin- 
ions in  appropriate  ways; 

-  listens  attentively  to  others'  points  of 
view; 

-  responds  appropriately  in  a  variety  of 
social  situations. 

Knowledge . . . 

•  The  child  practices  effective  communi- 
cation skills: 

-  expresses  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
opinions  in  appropriate  ways; 

-  understands  the  role  and  impact  of  non- 
verbal communication; 

-  listens  attentively  and  considers  others' 
points  of  view; 

-  responds  appropriately  in  a  variety  of 
social  situations. 

•  The  child  demonstrates  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  human  relationships  and 
how  they  develop  and  change; 
-  identifies  different  types  of  relation- 
ships (e.g.,  peer,  family,  other). 

♦  The  child  demonstrates  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  human  relationships  and 
how  they  develop  and  change: 
-  initiates  new  relationships  and  maintains 
positive,  existing  relationships. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Responsible  Living 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Social  Awareness 

and  Responsibility 

Attitudes  and  Skills  . . . 

♦  The  child  demonstrates  a  respect  for 
personal  and  societal  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities: 

-  demonstrates  an  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  rules; 

-  identifies  and  applies  safety  rules  in  a 
variety  of  everyday  situations; 

-  participates  cooperatively  in  social 
groups; 

-  recognizes  own  uniqueness. 


Knowledge  -  - . 

♦  The  child  demonstrates  an  awareness  that 
irresponsible,  abusive,  and  exploitative 
behaviors  are  intolerable: 
-  identifies  and  reports  irresponsible, 
abusive,  and  exploitative  behaviors. 


The  child  understands  how  family  roles 
and  societal  expectations  influence 
behaviors: 

-  is  becoming  aware  of  social  rules; 

-  demonstrates  awareness  of  how  peers 
and  family  affect  interests  and  choices. 


The  child  demonstrates  a  respect  for  personal 
and  societal  rights  and  responsibilities: 

-  demonstrates  social  responsibility  in  caring 
for  personal  and  public  property  and  the 
environment; 

-  identifies  and  applies  safety  rules  in  a  variety 
of  everyday  situations; 

-  accepts  and  assumes  a  variety  of  roles  within 
social  settings; 

-  demonstrates  an  awareness  of  and  respect 
for  the  similarities  and  differences  among 
individuals  and  among  groups. 


The  child  demonstrates  an  awareness  that 
irresponsible,  abusive,  and  exploitative  be- 
haviors are  intolerable; 

-  identifies  options  for  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lematic, dangerous,  or  unsafe  situation  (e.g., 
refusing,  reporting,  and  leaving  situation). 

The  child  understands  how  family  roles  and 
societal  expectations  influence  behaviors: 

-  identifies  and  applies  social  rules  in  a  vari- 
ety of  situations; 

-  demonstrates  awareness  of  how  the  com- 
munity and  the  media  affect  interests  and 
choices; 

-  explores  how  significant  social  figures  in 
influence  personal  goals  and  choices  (e.g., 
historical  figures,  role  models,  fictional 
characters). 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Responsible  Living 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


Lifelong  Development 


Attitudes . . . 

•  The  child  shows  care  and  concern  for  others 
in  need  or  crisis. 

•  The  child  demonstrates  respect  for  the  health 
of  self,  the  health  of  others,  and  the 
environment. 

•  The  child  appreciates  personal  goal  attain- 
ment: 

-  sets  attainable  personal  short-term  goals; 

-  experiences  satisfaction  in  attaining  goals. 


Skills . . . 

•  The  child  practices  good  health  and  safety 
habits  (e.g.,  nutrition,  fitness,  hygiene,  recre- 
ational activities).  . 

•  The  child  understands  and  adjusts  to 
change: 

-  demonstrates  an  awareness  of  changes 
within  themselves  and  in  their  environment. 


Knowledge  -  -  - 

•  The  child  identifies  a  variety  of  information 
sources 


•  The  child  shows  care  and  concern  for 
others  in  need  or  crisis. 

•  The  child  recognizes  the  connection 
between  a  healthy  environment  and 
human  health. 

•  The  child  appreciates  personal  goals 
attainment: 

-  identifies  and  follows  specific  steps  to 
achieve  short-term  goals; 

-  experiences  satisfaction  in  attaining 
goals. 


•  The  child  practices  good  health  and  safety 
habits  (e.g.,  nutrition,  fitness,  hygiene,  recre- 
ational activities). 

•  The  child  understands  and  adjusts  to  change: 

-  identifies  opportunities  for  personal 
growth  with  relation  to  change  (e.g., 
moving  provides  opportunities  for  new 
experiences  and  friendships); 

-  adjusts  to  new  situations  and  experiences 
and  applies  problem-solving 
strategies. 

•  The  child  evaluates  a  variety  of  information 
sources. 

•  The  child  develops  strategies  for  accessing 
reliable  information  and  support  systems. 
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Physical  Education  in  the 
Primary  Program 

"Parents  and  teachers  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
providing  children  with  meaningful  movement  experiences.  There  is  a  growing 
realization  among  educators  that  the  vigorous  physical  activity  engaged  in  by 
children  plays  an  important  role  in  their  total  development.  For  children,  movement 
is  at  the  very  center  of  their  life.  It  permeates  all  facets  of  their  development,  whether 
in  the  psychomotor  t  cognitive,  or  affective  domains  of  human  behavior" 

Gallahue,  Developmental  Physical  Education 
for  Today's  Elementary  School  Children,  1987. 

Common  Understandings 

"During  the  primary  years,  children's  physical  growth  tends  to  slow  down  as  compared  to  the  extremely 
rapid  physical  growth  that  occurred  during  the  first  5  years  of  life.  Children  gain  greater  control  over  their 
bodies  and  are  able  to  sit  and  attend  for  longer  periods  of  time.  However,  primary  age  children  are  far  from 
mature  physically  and  need  to  be  active.  Primary  grade  children  are  more  fatigued  by  long  periods  of 
sitting  than  by  running,  jumping,  or  bicycling.  Physical  action  is  essential  for  these  children  to  refine  their 
developing  skills,  like  batting  a  ball,  skipping  rope,  or  balancing  on  a  beam.  Expressing  their  newly 
acquired  physical  power  and  control  also  enhances  their  self-esteem"  (Bredekamp,  1988,  p.  63), 


Physical  Activity  and  Weil-Being 

Opportunities  for  physical  activity  are  integrated  throughout  each  day  as  relevant  to  the  curriculum  and 
as  needed  for  children  to  express  themselves  physically.  Specialists  work  with  classroom  teachers  and 
children  (Bredekamp,  Sue,  EdM  1988,  p.  72). 

Participation  in  appropriate  kinds  and  amounts  of  physical  activity: 

•  Promote  changes  in  brain  structure  and  function  in  young  children.  Sensory  stimulation  through 
physical  activity  is  essential  for  the  optimal  growth  and  development  of  the  young  nervous  system; 

•  Promotes  early  cognitive  function  through  imitation,  symbolic  play,  the  development  of  language 
skills,  and  the  use  of  symbols; 

•  Assists  in  the  development  of  perceptual  abilities  involving  vision,  balance,  and  tactile  sensations; 

•  Enhances  the  function  of  the  central  nervous  system  through  the  promotion  of  a  healthier  neuronal 
network; 
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•  Assists  development  of  cognition  through  opportunities  to  develop  learning  strategies,  decision- 
making, acquiring,  retrieving,  and  integrating  information  and  solving  problems; 

•  Fortifies  the  mineralization  of  the  skeleton  and  promotes  the  maintenance  of  lean  body  tissue,  while 
simultaneously  reducing  the  deposition  of  fat; 

•  Leads  to  proficiency  in  the  neuromuscular  skills  that  are  the  foundation  for  successful  participation 
experiences  in  games,  gymnastics,  dance,  and  other  activities; 

•  Enhances  self-concept  and  self-esteem  as  indicated  by  increased  confidence,  assertiveness,  emotional 
stability,  independence,  and  self-control; 

•  Is  instrumental  in  the  development  and  growth  of  moral  reasoning,  problem-solving,  creativity,  and 
social  competence;  and 

•  Improves  the  psychosocial  and  physiological  functions  of  individuals  with  mental  and  physical 
disabilities. 

(Seefeldt,  V.  DM  Ed.,  Physical  Activity  and  Weil-Being,  1986) 

The  Importance  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  primary  program  in  that  it  contributes  to  its  five  major  goals. 
The  goal  of  physical  development  is  most  effectively  met  through  a  well-balanced  developmental  physical 
education  program.  Through  the  content  and  strategies  employed,  teachers  can  enhance  and  promote 
intellectual  development  in  their  students.  Emotional  and  social  growth  can  be  fostered  through  a  variety 
of  individual  and  cooperative  physical  activities.  A  child  can  also  develop  artistically  and  aesthetically 
when  engaged  i  n  areas  such  as  creative  movement.  The  physical  education  program  emphasizes  fair  play, 
cooperation,  and  loyalty,  which  directly  relate  to  the  goal  of  responsible  living.  The  physical  education 
program  provides  children  with  experiences  that  help  develop  motor  skills  and  problem-solving  abilities 
through  play  and  structured  physical  activities.  It  develops  a  chikTs  level  of  health  and  fitness  as  well  as 
enhances  appreciation  and  enjoyment  ofhuman  movement.  Thus,  physical  education  provides  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  total  development  of  the  child. 

Critical  Elements  of  Physical  Education 

The  primary  physical  education  program  helps  children  reach  their  highest  intellectual,  social/emotional, 
and  physical  potentials  through  the  medium  of  physical  activity.  The  program  must  include  a  wide 
selection  of  dance,  gymnastics,  games,  fitness,  and  other  activities  using  strategies  thai  emphasize  a 
creative  and  exploratory  approach.  The  following  elements  are  integral  to  planning  and  implementing  a 
quality  physical  education  program. 
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Quality  Physical  Education  Programs 

A  quality  physical  education  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  must  include  a  variety 
of  activities  in  the  areas  of  dance,  gymnastics,  games,  fitness,  and  activities  in  alternate  environments.  The 
emphasis  is  on  a  sequential,  skill-based,  cooperative,  and  process-oriented  program.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  qualified  physical  education  teacher  be  available  to  assist  in  planning  and  implementing  this 
program.  Further  assistance  can  be  provided  by  other  professional,  para-professional,  and  support  staff. 

Daily  Physical  Education 

Regular  vigorous  activity  is  crucial  for  learning  movement  skills  and  ensuring  normal  growth  and 
development,  It  also  affects  fitness  and  has  a  marked  influence  on  health  attitudes  and  habits, 

Facilities  and  Supplies 

The  gymnasium  is  an  ideal  learning  environment  for  quality  physical  education.  In  most  schools,  physical 
education  can  easily  be  scheduled  in  the  gymnasium  two  to  three  times  per  week.  In  order  to  provide  daily 
physical  activities,  considerations  may  incl  tide  team  teaching  with  two  or  more  groups  using  recess  time, 
shortening  daily  lessons,  and  beginning  physical  education  classes  promptly  throughout  the  entire  day. 
When  there  is  no  room  in  the  gymnasium,  alternate  spaces  can  be  used.  These  include  the  classroom  with 
furniture  moved  aside,  multi-purpose  rooms,  hallways,  cafeterias  or  lunch  rooms,  fields,  adjacent  parks, 
grassy  areas,  and  open  spaces. 

To  maximize  instructional  time  and  to  individualize  learning  experiences,  class  sets  of  all  supplies  must 
be  available,  e.g.,  balls,  bean  bags,  cones,  hoops,  skipping  ropes,  scoops. 

Integration 

Organizational,  planning,  and  problem-solving  abili- 
ties are  important  intellectual  skills.  Imaginative  and  i 
creative  thinking  is  equally  important.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  skills  can  be  clearly  fostered  through 
regular,  quality  physical  education. 

livery  curriculum  area  can  enrich  the  physical  educa- 
tion program.  Kqually  valuable  is  the  ability  for  physi- 
cal education  to  enhance  specific  concepts  from  other 
subject  areas.  An  integrated  approach  foMcring  con- 
ceptual development  focuses  on  the  whole  child  as  a 
learner.  I 
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Children  with  Special  Needs 

All  children  must  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  physical  education  in  order  to  help  them 
develop  to  their  maximum  potentials.  "Children  should  not  be  excluded  from  a  physical  education 
program  because  of  a  disability,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  mild  or  severe,  single  or  multiple. 
Wherever  possible,  they  must  be  main  streamed  into  the  regular  physical  education  class"  (Gdlahue, 
1987,  p.  62).  By  providing  these  opportunities,  the  five  goals  of  the  primary  program  can  be  fostered  for 
each  individual  learner,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  main  streaming  of  children  with  special 
needs  often  requires  support  personnel. 

Social/Emotional  Safety 

Teachers  who  encourage  and  appreciate  individual  differences  will  foster  desirable  attitudes  toward 
physical  education.  A  major  objective  is  to  develop  a  positive  class  environment  in  which  everyone  may 
be  prepared  to  face  challenges.  Children  need  to  respect  their  own  and  others'  abilities,  limitations,  and 
personal  rights. 

Physical  Safety 

The  environment  of  the  physical  education  class  affects  the  physical  safety  of  every  child.  All  children 
must  be  supervised  during  physical  education  activities.  Equipment  must  be  properly  maintained.  All 
instructional  activities  should  be  structured  in  accordance  with  the  developmental  abilities  of  each  child. 
Children  need  to  develop  a  responsible  attitude  toward  their  own  safety  and  that  of  others. 

Activities  in  Alternate  Environments 

A  quality  physical  education  program  must 
provide  a  wide  range  of  instructional  and 
recreational  opportunities.  This  includes 
exploring  the  dimensions  of  alternate  en- 
vironments which  will  develop  a  positive 
attitude  toward  potential  lifetime  activi- 
ties. Started  at  an  early  age,  these  activities 
foster  positive  attitudes  toward  a  healthy, 
active  life-style.  The  range  of  lifetime  ac- 
tivities will  vary  from  community  to  com- 
munity, according  to  the  availability  of 
facilities,  resources,  and  geographic  loca- 
tion. 
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Learning  Through  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  from  Primary  to  Graduation 

Physical  education  develops: 

•  intellectual  growth  through  physical  activities;  and 

•  knowledge  and  understanding  related  to  the  development  of  physical  skills  and  abilities,  and  the 
attainment  of  an  active,  healthy  life-style. 

Physical  education  assists  in  developing  in  individuals: 

•  efficient  and  effective  motor  skills; 

•  the  ability  to  perform  motor  skills  in  a  wide  variety  of  movement  forms; 

•  a  functional  level  of  both  performance  and  health-related  fitness; 

•  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  regular  physical  activity  in  the  lifelong  maintenance  of  active  living; 

•  positive  personal  attributes  and  interpersonal  relationships; 

•  the  self-confidence  and  life  management  skills  vital  to  maximizing  their  personal  potential  and  career 
objectives;  and 

•  the  appreciation  of  career  opportunities  in  related  fields. 


The  Primary  Physical  Education  Program 

The  physical  education  component  of  the  primary  program  evolves  from  the  broad  goals  of  physical 
education  discussed  above.  The  primary  physical  education  program  should: 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  positive  play  experiences. 

Play  is  essential  in  the  lives  of  children  as  it  helps  them  master  their  environment  and  understand  and 
cope  with  the  world  around  them.  Play  is  natural  and  spontaneous  and  allows  children  to  discover 
themselves,  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  their  skills  and  interests.  Play  provides  opportunities 
for  each  child  to  develop  intellectually,  physically,  socially,  and  emotionally. 

•  Enhance  physical  growth  and  development. 

Heredity  determines  certain  physical  characteristics  of  the  child.  Other  factors  relating  to  nutrition, 
Q  health,  and  environment  directly  affect  physical  growth  and  development.  Scientific  evidence  indicate* 
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that  normal  healthy  growth  of  bone,  muscle,  and  other  tissues  of  the  body  depends  on  adequate  and 
continuous  physical  activity  throughout  the  developmental 'years.  Appropriate  activities  should  be 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children,  including  those  with  special  needs. 

•  Develop  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  in  a  wide  variety  of  motor  skills. 

Primary  children  display  a  range  of  physical  abilities  and  energy  levels.  The  teacher  uses  these 
characteristics  to  assist  children  in  developing  a  variety  of  motor  skills  for  active  living.  By  providing 
a  variety  of  experiences  that  include  an  appropriate  range  of  activities  such  as  playing,  moving,  and 
exploring,  the  teacher  can  enhance  the  development  of  muscle  control,  coordination,  and  body 
awareness  within  the  child.  Such  a  program  stresses  both  functional  and  expressive  movements  that 
include  activities  from  all  areas  of  the  physical  education  curriculum. 

•  Promote  physical  fitness  and  well-being. 

Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  children  to 
participate  in  activities  that  promote  fitness  and  in- 
crease awareness  of  the  need  for  fitness  and  well- 
being.  The  teacher  fosters  a  positive  attitude  toward 
development  of  cardiovascular  endurance,  muscular 
endurance  and  strength,  flexibility,  and  weight  con- 
trol. Fitness  levels  in  children  are  affected  by  activity, 
genetic  endowment,  and  nutrition.  To  maintain  or 
increase  fitness  levels,  provision  should  be  made  for 
children  to  participate  in  daily  physical  activity.  The 
aim  is  to  help  children  internalize  the  joy  and  feeling 
of  well-being  that  exercise  provides.  Physical  activity 
may  then  become  a  permanent  part  of  their  daily  lives. 

•  Enhance  personal  and  social  development. 

Physical  education  provides  the  opportunity  for  children  to  learn  appropriate  behaviors  in  a  variety  of 
social  settings.  As  children  progress  through  a  program  in  which  they  can  test  their  tolerance, 
perseverance,  and  self-direction,  they  practice  and  learn  the  skills  of  communicating,  cooperating, 
sharing,  and  trusting. 

•  Foster  intellectual  growth. 

The  intellectual  growth  of  children  involves  the  cognitive  skills  of  acquiring,  ordering,  and  communi- 
cating knowledge  and  ideas.  This  leads  to  the  ability  to  express  ideas  and  feelings  in  a  creative  way 
through  a  variety  of  modes  of  expression.  Physical  education  provides  an  effective  medium  in  which 
young  children  exercise  their  thinking  processes  in  active  and  inventive  ways. 
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Curriculum  Content 


Learning  Dimensions 


Attitudes 

Physical  education  in  the  primary  program  provides  children  with  opportunities  to  develop: 

A.  Awareness  of  physical  activity  as  an  enjoyable  experience 

•  joy  of  movement 

skill  competence  and  self-confidence 

•  aesthetics  of  movement 

B.  Awareness  of  physical  activity  as  a  social  and  cooperative  experience 

•  cooperation 

•  leadership 

•  followership 

•  contribution  to  the  group  and  sharing 

C.  Appreciation  of  each  person's  unique  physical  abilities 

•  respect  for  self 

•  respect  for  others 

-  as  individuals 

-  in  groups 

D.  Appreciation  of  quality  and  effort  in  the  work  of  others 

encouragement 

•  praise 
acceptance 


K.       Responsibility  for  own  behavior 

•  safety  of  others 

•  fair  play 

•  etiquette 

•  respect  for  property 
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Skills 

Physical  education  in  the  primary  program  provides  children  with  opportunities  to  develop  skills  through 
participation  in  games,  gymnastics,  dance,  and  activities  in  alternate  environments. 

Games 


The  introduction  of  locomotor  and  manipulative  skills  as  they  relate  to  individual  and  group  activities 
provides  the  essential  motor  skill  development  children  will  need  in  later  years. 


Locomotor  1 

•  moving  I 

Striking  (with  accuracy) 

♦  in  general  and  personal  space  ; 

•  avoiding  obstacles  and  others  \ 

•  using  hand 

i 

-  one  hand 

Walking  and  Running  j 

Throwing  (with  accuracy)  j 

-  two  hands 

•  stopping  and  starting 

•  underhand 

-  alternate  hands 

•  dodging  and  darting  j 

-  two  hands 

-  underhand 

•  chasing  and  following 

-  one  hand 

-  while  stationary 

•  overhand 

-  while  moving 

Additional  Traveling 

-  two  hands 

•  hopping,  skipping,  running,  | 

-  one  hand 

•  using  feet 

rolling,  leaping,  jumping,  gal- 

• at  a  stationary  target 

-  inside  of  foot 

loping,  side-sliding 

•  at  a  moving  target 

-  outside  of  foot 

•  using  an  implement 

-  instep 

Jumping 

-  striking  a  stationary  ball 

•  for  distance 

Catching 

-  striking  a  moving  ball 

•  for  height  (changing  levels) 

•  on  the  bounce  and  in  the  air 

-  dribbling 

•  with  an  implement 

-  two  hands 

-  one  hand 

•  passing 

Manipulative  Skills 

-  while  stationary 

-  two  people  stationary 

Currying  (using  body  parts) 

-  while  moving 

-  one  person  moving 

*  with  control 

-  two  or  more  people  moving 

Throwing  and  Catching 

Sending  and  Receiving 

•  passing 

•  trapping 

•  sliding  and  retrieving 

i      -  two  hands 

-  inside  of  foot 

•  rolling  and  receiving 

-  one  hand 

-  sole  of  foot 

•  two  hands 

}      -  two  people  stationary 

-  outside  of  foot 

•  one  hand  (left  and  right) 

-  one  person  moving 

i 

•  alternate  hands 

-  two  or  more  people  moving 

•  using  implements 

i 

-  w  hile  holding  object 

Ball  Bouncing 

i  •  using  implements 

-  a  moving  object 

•  two  hands 

I      •  underhand 

-  continuous  striking 

•  one  hand  (left  and  righn 

-  overhand 

-  underhand 

•  alternate1  hands 

-  al  a  target 

-  sidearm 

•  stationary 

-  statinnarv          l  ^  . 
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Gymnastics 

Gymnastics  in  the  primary  program  promotes  the  development  of  physical  fitness  and  motor  skills,  while 
allowing  children  to  participate  successfully  at  their  own  level  of  ability. 


Traveling 

•  responding  to  stop  and  go 

•  use  of  personal  and  general 
space 

•  effort  (heavy,  light) 

•  directions  (forward,  side- 
ways, backward) 

•  speed  (fast,  slow) 

•  levels  (high,  medium,  low) 

•  pathways  (straight,  curved, 
zigzag,  diagonal) 

•  locomotor  (walking,  running, 
jumping,  hopping,  sliding, 
etc.) 

•  shapes  (stretch,  curl,  wide, 
narrow,  twisted) 

Relationships 

•  individual  sequence 

•  partner  and  small  group 
sequence 

-  following 

-  matching 

-  mirroring 

•  small  apparatus 

•  large  apparatus 

Jumping  and  Landing 

•  five  basic  jumps 

•  using  directions 

•  using  speeds 

Rolling 

•  different  ways  (log,  safety,  etc.) 

•  directions 

•  speeds 

•  shapes 
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Sequencing 

•  jump,  land,  roll 

•  travel,  jump,  land,  roll 

Weight  Bearing 

•  using  different  body  parts 

•  levels 

•  shapes 

•  bridging 

-  individual 

-  partner 

-  small  group 

•  rolling  and  balancing 

•  inverted  balances 

Transfer  of  Weight 

•  by  step-like  movements 

•  using  different  body  parts 

•  by  rocking 

•  by  rolling 

•  from  feet  to  hands,  hands  to 
feet 

•  while  changing  levels 

•  while  changing  speeds 

•  by  changing  directions 

•  by  changing  shape 

Flight 

•  while  using  different  shapes 
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Dance 

Dance  in  the  primary  program  includes  different  forms  including  singing  games,  mime,  rhythmics, 
creative/traditional  folk  and  creative  dance. 


9 
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Rhythm 

•  perceiving  steady  beat 

•  locomotor 

•  rhythmic  patterns 

•  accenting  beats 

•  perceiving  phrases 

Locomotor 

•  walk,  run,  jump,  hop,  leap, 
side-slide,  gallop,  skip 

•  step-touch 

•  bleking  (Mexican  Hat 
Dance) 

Pathways 

•  straight 

•  curved 

•  zig-zag 

Relationships 

•  partner 

•  small  group 

•  greeting 

•  meeting,  parting 

•  turning,  swinging 

Formations 

•  lines 

•  circles 

•  squares 

Interpretive  Movements 

•  body  awareness 

-  individual  body  parts 

-  shape 

-  balance 

-  transfer  of  weight 

-  gesture 

14 


space  awareness 

-  direction 

-  level 

-  personal  and  general  space 

-  pathways 

qualities 

-  speed 

-  force  (strong,  light) 

-  time 

-  flow 

relationships 

-  individual 

-  partner 

-  group 

-  with  objects 

pantomime  activities 
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Activities  in  Alternate  Environments 

Participation  in  a  wide  range  of  instructional  and 
recreational  activities  will  foster  positive  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge  necessary  for  a  healthy ,  active 
life-style. 

Aquatics 

•  instructional  swimming 

-  adjustment  to  water 

-  flotation 

-  propulsion 

-  jumps  and  dives 

•  water  safety 

•  survival  swimming 

•  water  games 

•  cardiovascular  endurance 

•  muscular  endurance 

•  muscular  strength 

•  flexibility 

•  nutrition 

Outdoor  Pursuits 

•  camping 

•  hiking 

•  skiing  (cross-country) 

Community  spaces 

•  roller  skating 

•  ice  skating 

•  bowling 
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Knowledge 

Physical  education  in  theprimary  program  provides 
children  with  opportunities  to  develop: 


Understanding  of  safety 

•  safety  of  self 

•  safety  of  others 

•  safety  procedures/rules 

•  safety  techniques 

Understanding  of  movement  terminology 

•  locomotor 

•  manipulative 

•  dance  forms 

•  gymnastic  movements 

Understanding  of  elements  of  movement 

•  body  awareness 

•  space 

•  qualities 

•  relationships 

Understanding  of  the  creative  process 

•  perceives  stimulus 

•  discover/explore 

•  select 

[  ?  combine 
!  •  refine 

•  perform 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Physical  Education 


Early  Primary 

Late  Primary 

Attitudes 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  shows  joy  and  excitement  t  or  moving; 

•  shows  joy  and  excitement  for  moving; 

•  participates  willingly; 

•  participates  willingly  in  all  activities; 

•  enjoys  play; 

•  enjoys  interactive  play; 

•  accepts  diverse  physical  abilities  of  others; 

•  cooperates  in  partner  and  small  group 
activities; 

♦  seeks  teacher  attention; 

•  accepts  diverse  physical  abilities  of  others; 

•  accepts  their  own  efforts. 

•  displays  confidence  in  own  ability; 

•  appreciates  quality  and  effort  in  the  works  of 
others. 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  is  developing  space  awareness;  j 

•  demonstrates  space  awareness; 

•  works  i  tufi  vidua  IK : 

! 

•  works  indiv  idually  and  independently; 

•  explores  partner  and  small  group  work; 

*  works  effectively  in  partner  and  small  group 

| 

•  is  developing  large  ami  small  muscle 

activities: 

control  and  cwrdmahun; 

•  is  refining  large  and  small  muscle  control 

•  demonstrate**  various  li\t»mo|nr  ,uul 

and  coordination: 

non-locomolor  movements;  1 

•  demonstrates  proficiency  in  locomotor  and 

•  combines  movement^  mf*»  simple  [ 

m»n  locomotor  nun etnenis: 

sequences. 

I 

•  combines  inovenK-nlsinificnniplexHupiences; 

•  applies  problem  -flv in>:  skills  with  greater 
frecjuen;:>. 

•15o 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Physical  Education 


Early  Primary 

Late  Primary 

Skills 

The  child: 

The  child: 

♦  moves  to  simple  rhythms; 

•  moves  to  a  variety  of  rhythms; 

•  explores  simple  action  words  through 
movement; 

•  expresses  ideas  and  feeling  through  move- 
ment; 

•  jumps  and  lands  safely  in  a  variety  of 
ways; 

•  incorporates  jumps  and  landings  into  move- 
ment sequences; 

•  rotates  in  a  variety  of  ways; 

•  balances  using  different  body  parts; 

•  develops  individual  sequences  using  gvm 
nasties  skills; 

•  explores  gymnasties  skills  w nh  small'  large 
apparatus; 

•  incorporates  rotations  into  movement  sc* 
qucnees; 

•  balances  on  different  body  parts; 

•  incorporates  gymnastic  skills  into  movement 

sequences; 

•  uses  gvmnasties  with  small/large  apparatus; 

•  is  developing  hand-eye  coordination; 

•  slides  and  rolls  objects  at  a  target  with  accu- 

• creates  individual  games  and  play  situations; 

•  explores  non  traditional  activities,  e.g.. 
juggling,  rhythmics. 

•  explores  activities  in  alternate  environments; 

racy; 

•  demonstrates  hand-eye  coordination  using  a 
variety  of  materials; 

•  creates  partner  ami  sniaii  group  gamis  anu 
play  situations; 

•  shows  awareness  of  multicultural  activities; 

♦  recognizes  personal  space  ami  safety. 

•  continues  to  explore  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
traditional  activities. 

•  explores  a  \\  idcr  v  arietv  of  activities  in 
alternate  environments 

•  continue*  lo  explore  multicultural  activities 

■  r*\*»gni/'N  and  honors  per>nnal  space  and 
vdetv. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Physical  Education 


Early  Primary 

Late  Primary 

Knowledge 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  safety  for  self 
and  others: 

•  demonstrates  safety  in  relation  to  self  and 
others; 

•  engages  in  appropriate  behavior; 

i 

•  practices  appropriate  behavior  and  (airplay; 

♦  is  developing  an  awareness  that  games  ! 
have  rules;  i 

•  distinguishes  between  inventive  and  estab- 
lished inks  lor  games; 

•  shows  awareness  of  personal  health  and 

fitness;  1 

•  is  beginning  to  take  responsibility  for  per- 
sonal health  and  fitness; 

*  recognizes  basic  movement  terminology;  ! 

•  communicates  mmemeni  terminology; 

•  is  expesed  to  careers  related  to  pliysir.il 
education,  health  and  tuiiess. 

•  identifies  and  shows  interest  in  careers 
related  to  physical  education,  health,  and 
Illness. 

4 :  i  "*i 


Sciences 

•  Mathematics 

•  Science 


_<n  'Knowledge  A\*m\  Children  and  How  Tliev  Learn  «  a- 
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Common  Understandings 
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Learning  Through  Mathematics 
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Considerations  lor  Teaching  Mathematics 


7 


Assumptions 
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Content  of  the  Primary  Mathematics  Program   ic 

Mathematics  as  Problem  Solvit 
Mathematics  as  Communication 
Mathematics  as  Reasoning 
Mathematical  Connections 
Patterns  and  Holationships 
Estimation 

Number  Sense  and  Numeration 
Concept*,  of  Wtiole  Number  Operations 
Whole  Number  Compulation 
Geometry  and  Spatial  Som  i 
Measurement 
Data  Analysis 
Common  f  ractions 

References  a'Kj  Hesources   27 
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Mathematics  in  the  Primary  Program 

"We  haw  seen  that  children  learn  the  real  basics  of  thinking  about  mathemat- 
ics through  personal  experience  and  playful  activities,  With  appropriate 
learning  experiences  from  birth  through  the  early  elementary  years,  children 
will  develop  a  lifelong  interest  in  using  mathematics 


Janet  Hrown  McCracken,  "More  than  l%2  ,  $:  The 
Real  Hasics  of  Mathematics,  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children, 


Common  Understandings 

Children  of  different  ages  understand  mathematical  concepts  in  different  ways,  liven  children  of 
similar  ages  in  the  same  classroom  may  he  at  different  developmental  levels.  By  watching  children 
as  they  play  with  objects  and  intciact  with  each  other,  teachers  can  recognize  different  Mages  of 
development  in  mathematical  concepts  and  can  plan  appropriately. 

Hahies  do  not  realize  that  a  toy  that  tails  out  of  die  crib  still  exists  when  they  cannot  see  it.  If  their  rattle 
is  out  of  sight,  it  is  also  out  of  mind."  Hut  by  the  age  of  one  year,  most  infants  have  developed  a  sense 
ofobjectpemiancucethaget,  1(>54).  1  hey  know  their  rattle  is  somewhere,  even  when  they  arc  not  playing 
*a  ltd  it.  This  timlersta  nding  is  an  early  building  block  of  mathematical  concepts  that  children  will  develop 
later  on. 

The  young  child's  thinking  is  not  always  consistent  or  logical  from  an  adult's  point  of  view,  Many  two- 
year-olds  have  begun  learning  their  first  counting  words,  and  they  may  know  that  three  is  more  than  one 
or  tvso.  but  it  ttill  be  a  while  before  they  understand  larger  numbers  and  ideas  such  as  eight  is  more  than 
seven1  and  less  than  nine,  I'resehooIeiV  understate  lings  of  number,  space,  time  size,  and  other  concepts  are 
ruled  by  perception  and  depend  upon  how  something  looks  to  them.  They  believe  that  ten  crackers  spread 
out  in  a  line  is  more  than  ten  crackers  placed  close  together.  Young  children  often  think  thai  the  spread- 
out  row  has  "more  to  eat  hccau.se  it  looks  bigger/"  Between  six  and  eight  years,  many  children  begin  to 
reason  that  ten  things  are  ten  things,  no  matter  how  they  are  grouped  or  arranged  in  space.  'I  hey  have 
developed  conservation  of  number;  that  is,  they  are  able  to  separate  number  from  length,  and  they  tend 
not  to  confuse  the  two  concepts  U'iugct,  1948). 

Preschoolers  understanding  of  math  concepts  grows  as  they  have  many  opportunities  to  play  with  objects 
and  lejrn.  At  first,  a  U  mr-year  old  might  try  to  fit  a  little  shoe  on  a  big  dolls  foot  and  a  big  shoe  on  a  little 
doll's  f<w>i.  Older  children  know  the  big  shoe  has  to  go  with  the  big  doll  and  the  little  shoe  with  the  little 
doll.  Hut  the  pre>ch<>oIer  s  way  nf  thinking  is  an  impoilaul  step  in  understand  ng  what  it  means  to  measure 
and  will  be  a  foundation  tor  future  mathematical  learning. 
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Children  in  elementary  school  need  many  opportunities  to  develop  math 
concepts  through  actions  on  concrete  objectsduringspontaneousplay,  situations 
of  daily  living  and  projects.  As  children  make  decisions  about  how  to  arrange 
a  group  of  blocks,  sort,  and  count  a  set  of  buttons  or  compare  objects  on  a 
balance,  they  begin  to  construct  mental  relationships.  A  child  might  separate 
a  group  of  toy  animals  into  two  groups  and  then  recombine  the  animals  to  make 
one  group  again.  Such  concrete  experiences  help  children  to  develop  logical- 
mathematical  thinking  that  forms  the  basis  for  understanding  the  meaning  of 
abstract  symbols  such  as  3  +  5  =  8. 


Learning  Through  Mathematics 


Children  of  di  fferent 
developmental  tat  Is 
understand  nutth  ivnrrpts 
in  different  ways.  By 
vsatchmx  vhtldren  at  play, 
teachers  van  recommit 
different  stapes  of  develop* 
nutnt  in  children's  thinking. 


Mathematics  exploration  in  the  primary  years  should  be  related  to  the  child's 
immediate  environment  and  should  always  he  based  on  a  sound  foundation  of 
concrete  experiences,  'Che  classroom  should  contain  many  sets  of  objects  for 
counting,  matching, classifying, ordering, and  making  spatial  relations,  dames 
can  provide  mm-  competitive  prac  tice  for  concepts  which  have  previously  been 
developed. 

Whenever  new  material  and  concepts  are  introduced,  children  at  all 
stages  of  the  primary  program  require  extended  periods  of  time  to  freely 
explore  materials  and  concepts  before  more  formal  instruction  begins. 
The  exploration  stage  is  the  major  focus  of  mathematical  experiences  for 
children  at  the  beginning  of  the  primary  program. 

Math  activities  arc  integrated  with  other 
relevant  science  or  social  studies  projects 
such  as  plotting  the  growth  of  baby  hamsters 
or  making  a  model  of  the  neighborhood. 
While  some  aspects  of  mathematics  will  be 
integrated  through  themes  and  topics  of 
study  it  is  appropriate  to  introduce  and 
practice  some  mathematical  concepts  and 
skills  in  specific  blocks  of  instructional 
time  devoted  to  mathematics. 

Teachers  create  a  risk-free  environment  that  invites  inquiry.  They  guide 
children \  investigations  by  observing,  asking  questions,  and  making  open 
suggestions  that  stimulate  the  development  of  logical  thinking.  They  realize 
that  all  the  steps  children  gn  through  in  thinking  are  important  and  children's 
"mistake4*'  arc  a  necessary  p«irl  ul  learning.  They  encourage  children  to  sell  - 
correct  and  evaluate  (heir  own  progress. 


The  goal  of  the  math  program  is  to  enable  children  to  use  math  through 
exploration,  discovery,  and  solving  meaningful  problems,  It  is  through 
appropriate  experiences  presented  in  logical  sequences  that  positive  attitudes 
develop  and  effective  learning  occurs.  As  children  create  and  solve  problems, 
they  become  confident  of  their  own  ability  to  make  sense  of  their  world  and 
accept  new  mathematical  challenges. 

Considerations  for  Teaching  Mathematics 

•  Math  has  to  do  with  the  relationships  among  objects,  events,  and  people, 
such  as  "how  mam ."  "how  much/*  "larger  than,"  ''smaller  than/1  "same" 
"d^Terent/'ctc.  Young  children  explore  these  relationships  through  classi- 
fying, ordering,  number,  measurement,  space,  and  time. 

•  Children  within  a  group  will  be  at  different  levels  of  development  with 
regard  to  mathematical  concepts.  Mathematics  concepts  must  be  introduced 
in  an  age  appropriate  and  individually  appropriate  manner. 

•  Children  develop  math  concepts  naturally  through  many  experiences  with 
concrete  objects  throughout  the  primary  years  k'fore  they  can  understand 
math  concepts  in  an  abstract  way.  They  make  a  gradual  transition  to 
mathematical  symbols  through  describing,  drawing  pictures  and  writing 
about  their  experiences.  Children  become  confused  and  frustrated  when 
rushed  into  symbols  too  soon, 

•  Math  concepts  are  used  every  day.  Understanding  math  concepts  helps 
people  function  in  the  world. 

•  Teachers  must  decide  and  agree  upon  when  it  is  generally  appropriate  to 
introduce  math  concepts,  Teachers  can  gain  valuable  insights  b>  doing  their 
own  informal  research  with  children.  Along  with  observations,  readings  and 
discussions  about  developmental  stages  in  children's  understanding  of 
mathematics  helps  teachers  form  the  basis  lor  curriculum  decisions. 

•  Assessments  in  mathematics  inform  teachers1  decision-making  process. 
They  should  be  stress-free  and  often  provide  valuable  learning  experiences 
for  the  child.  Assessments  may  take  the  form  of  observations,  tasks  ami 
interviews,  talking  wiihchiklren  about  theirdrawiugsorstories.etc.  Dining 
the  primary  years  when  children  are  developing  concepts,  limed  testing  is 
not  appropriate. 
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Information  in  the  following  section  comes  from  several  sources,  including  Curriculum  Standards  K-4 
(National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics);  Developmental^  Appropriate  Practice  (Bredekarnp,  1987); 
and  Kindergarten  Curriculum  Guide  (1985)  and  the  Revised  Mathematics  Curriculum  (British  Columbia  j 
Ministry  of  Education,  1987).  J 


The  Need  for  Change 

The  need  for  auricular  ref  orm  in  primary  level  mathematics  is  clear.  Such  reform  must  address  both  the 
content  and  emphasis  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  approaches  to  instruction.  A  long  standing  preoccupa- 
tion with  computation  and  other  traditional  skills  has  dominated  both  what  mathematics  is  taught  and  the 
way  mathematics  is  taught  at  this  level,  As  a  result,  the  piesent  primary  curriculum  is  narrow  in  scope; 
fails  to  foster  mathematical  insight,  reasoning  ami  problem  solving;  and  emphasizes  rote  activities.  F,ven 
more  significant  is  that  children  begin  to  lose  their  belief  that  learning  mathematics  is  a  sense  making 
experience.  They  become  passive  receivers  of  rules  and  procedures  lather  than  active  participants  in 
creating  knowledge. 

The  Direction  of  Change 

The  Nf  TM  standards  describe  a  vision  for  school  mathematics  built  around  live  overall  curricular  goals 
foi  students  to  achieve:  learning  to  value  mathematics.  Incoming  confident  in  ones  own  ability,  becoming 
a  mathematical  problem  solver,  learning  to  communicate  mathematically,  and  learning  to  reason 
mathematically.  This  vision  addresses  what  mathematics  is,  what  it  means  to  know  and  do  mathematics, 
what  teachers  should  do  when  they  teach  mathematics,  and  what  children  should  do  when  they  learn 
mathematics.  The  K-4  standards  relied  the  implications  of  this  vision  lor  the  curriculum  in  the  early 
grades  and  present  a  coherent  viewpoint  about  mathematics,  alnnit  children,  and  about  the  learning  of 
mathematics  by  children. 

Children  and  Mathematics:  Implications  for  the  Primary  Curriculum 

An  appropriate  curriculum  for  young  children  that  reflects  the  standards4  overall  goals  must  do  the 
following; 

I.  Address  the  relationship  between  younii  children  and  mathematics.  Children  enter  kindergarten  with 
considerable  mathematical  experience,  a  partial  understanding  of  many  concepts,  and  some  important 
skills,  including  counting.  Nonetheless,  it  takes  careful  planning  to  create  a  curriculum  that  capitalizes 
on  children's  intuitive  insights  and  language  in  selecting  and  teaching  mathematical  ideas  and  skills. 
It  is  clear  that  children's  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  development  should  guide  the  kind  of 
mathematical  experienc  es  they  should  have  in  light  of  the  overall  goals  for  learning  mathematics.  The 
notion  of  a  developmental!)  appropriate  curriculum  is  an  important  one. 
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MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 

A  developmental^  appropriate  curriculum  encourages  the  exploration  of  a  wide  variety  of  mathemati- 
cal ideas  in  such  a  way  that  children  retain  their  enjoyment  of,  and  curiosity  about,  mathematics,  It 
incorporates  real  world  contexts,  children's  experiences,  and  children's  language  in  developing  ideas, 
It  recognizes  that  children  need  considerable  time  to  construct  sound  understandings  and  develop  the 
ability  ro  reasons  and  communicate  mathematically.  It  looks  beyond  what  children  appear  to  know  to 
determine  how  they  think  about  ideas.  It  provides  repeated  contact  with  important  ideas  in  varying 
contexts  throughout  the  year  and  from  year  to  year. 

Programs  that  provide  limited  developmental  work,  that  emphasize  symbol  manipulation  and  compu- 
tational rules,  and  that  rely  heavily  on  paper-and-pencil  work  sheets  do  not  fit  the  natural  learning 
patterusof  children  and  do  not  contribute  to  important  aspects  of  children's  maihcnmticul  development. 


2.  Recoyjihe  the  importance  of  the  qualitative  dimensions  of  children's  learning.  The  mathematical  ideas 
that  primary  level  children  acquire  form  the  basis  for  all  further  study  of  mathematics.  Although 
quantitative  considerations  have  frequently  dominated  discussions  in  recent  years,  qualitative  consid- 
erations have  greater  significance.  Thus,  how  well  children  come  to  understand  mathematical  ideas  is 
far  more  important  than  how  many  skills  they  acquire.  The  success  with  which  programs  at  later  grade 
levels  achieve  their  goals  depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  foundation  established  during  the  first 
five  years  of  school. 


Builds  beliefs  about  what  mathematics  is,  abtna  w  hat  it  means  to  know  and  do  mathematics,  and  about 
children's  view  of  themselves  as  mathematics  learners.  The  beliefs  that  young  children  form  influence 
not  only  their  thinking  and  performance  during  this  time  but  also  their  attitude  and  decisions  about 
studying  mathematics  in  later  years.  Beliefs  also  become  more  resistant  to  change  as  children  grow 
older.  Thus,  affective  dimensions  of  learning  play  a  significant  role  in.  and  must  influence,  curriculum 
and  instruction. 
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Assumptions 

Several  basic  assumptions  governed  the  selection  and 
shaping  of  the  K-4  standards. 

1 .  The  primary  curriculum  should  be  conceptually  oriented. 
The  view  that  the  primary  curriculum  should  emphasize  the 
development  of  mathematical  understandings  and  relation- 
ships is  reflected  in  the  discussions  about  the  content  and 
emphasis  of  the  curriculum.  A  conceptual  approach  enables 
children  to  acquire  clear  and  stable  concepts  by  construct- 
ing meanings  in  the  context  of  physical  situations  and 
allows  mathematical  abstractions  to  emerge  from  empirical 
experience.  A  strong  conceptual  framework  also  provides 
anchoring  for  skill  acquisition.  Skills  can  be  acquired  in 
ways  that  make  sense  to  children  and  in  ways  that  result  in 
more  effective  learning.  A  strong  emphasis  on  mathemati- 
cal concepts  and  understandings  also  supports  the  develop- 
ment of  problem  solving. 

Emphasizing  mathematical  concepts  and  relationships  means  devoting 
substantial  time  to  the  developmentof  understandings.  It  also  means  relating 
this  knowledge  to  the  learning  of  skills  by  establishing  relationships  be- 
tween the  conceptual  and  procedural  aspects  of  rethink  when  children  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  a  mastery  of  complex  skills.  A  conceptually 
oriented  curriculum  is  consistent  with  the  overall  curricular  goals  in  this 
report  and  can  result  in  programs  that  are  better  balanced,  more  dynamic,  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  intellectual  needs  and  abilities  of  children. 


t 

2.  The  primary  curriculum  should  actively  involve  children  in  doing  math- 
ematics. Young  children  are  active  individuals  who  construct,  modify,  and 
integrate  ideas  by  interacting  with  the  physical  world,  materials,  and  other 
children.  Given  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  learning  of  mathematics  must 
be  an  active  process.  Throughout  the  standards,  such  verbs  as  explore, 
justify,  represent,  solve,  construct,  discuss,  use,  investigate,  describe,  de- 
velop, and  predict  are  used  to  convey  this  active  physical  and  mental 
involvement  of  children  in  learning  the  content  of  the  curriculum. 

The  importance  of  active  learning  by  children  has  many  implications  for 
mathematics  education.  Teachers  need  to  create  an  environment  that  en- 
courages children  to  explore,  develop,  test,  discuss,  and  apply  ideas.  They 
need  to  listen  carefully  to  children  and  to  guide  the  development  of  their 
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ideas.  They  need  to  make  extensive  and  thoughtful  use  of  physical  materials 
to  foster  the  learning  of  abstract  ideas. 

Primary  classrooms  need  to  be  equipped  with  a  wide  variety  of  physical 
materials  and  supplies.  Classrooms  should  have  ample  quantities  of  such 
materials  as  counters;  interlocking  cubes;  connecting  links;  base- ten,  at- 
tribute, and  pattern  blocks;  tiles;  geometric  models;  rulers;  spinners;  colored 
rods;  geoboards;  balances;  fraction  pieces;  and  graph,  grid,  and  dot  paper. 
Simple  household  objects,  such  as  buttons,  dried  beans,  shells,  egg  cartons, 
and  milk  cartons,  also  can  be  used.  ^ 


3.  The  primary  curriculum  should  emphasize  the  development  of  children's 
mathematical  thinking  and  reasoning  abilities.  An  individual's  future  uses 
and  needs  for  mathematics  make  the  ability  to  think,  reason,  and  solve 
problems  a  primary  goal  for  the  study  of  mathematics.  Thus,  the  curriculum 
must  take  seriously  the  goal  of  instilling  in  students  a  sense  of  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  think  and  communicate  mathematically,  to  solve  problems,  to 
demonstrate  flexibility  in  working  with  mathematical  ideas  and  problems,  to 
make  appropriate  decisions  in  selecting  strategies  and  techniques,  to  recog- 
nize familiar  mathematical  structures  in  unfamiliar  settings,  to  detect  pat- 
terns, and  to  analyze  data.  The  K-4  standards  reflect  the  view  that  mathemat- 
ics instruction  should  promote  these  abilities  so  that  students  understand  that 
knowledge  is  empowering  and  that  individual  pieces  of  content  are  all  related 
to  this  broader  perspective. 

Developing  these  characteristics  in  children  requires  that  schools  build 
appropriate  reasoning  and  problem  solving  experiences  into  the  curriculum 
from  the  outset.  Further,  this  goals  needs  to  influence  the  way  mathematics 
is  taught  and  the  way  students  encounter  and  apply  mathematics  throughout 
their  education. 


4.  The  primary  curriculum  should  emphasize  the  application  of  mathematics. 
If  children  lire  to  view  mathematics  as  a  practical,  useful  subject,  they  must 
understand  that  it  can  be  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  real  world  problems  and 
phenomena.  Even  though  most  mathematical  ideas  in  the  primary  curricu- 
lum arise  from  the  everyday  world,  they  must  be  regularly  applied  to  rrnl 
world  situations.  Children  also  need  to  understand  that  mathematics  is  an 
integral  part  of  real  world  situations  and  activities  in  other  curricular  areas 
The  mathematical  aspects  of  that  work  should  be  highlighted. 
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Learning  mathematics  has  a  purpose.  At  the  primary  level,  one  major 
purpose  is  helping  children  understand  and  interpret  their  world  and  solve 
problems  that  occur  in  it.  Children  learn  computation  to  solve  problems; 
they  learn  to  measure  because  measurement  helps  them  answer  questions 
about  how  much,  how  big,  how  long,  and  so  on;  and  they  learn  to  collect  and 
organize  data  because  doing  so  permits  them  to  answer  other  questions.  By 
applying  mathematics,  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  power  of  mathematics. 


5.  The  primary  c  urriculum  should  ituhuie  u  bnnul  nmne  of  content.  To 
become  mathematically  literate,  students  nuist  know  more  than  arithmetic. 
They  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  siu  h  important  branchesof  mathematics 
as  measurement,  geomeiry,  statistics,  probability,  and  algebra,  These 
increasingly  important  and  useful  branches  of  mathematics  have  signifi- 
cant and  growing  applications  in  many  disciplines  and  occupations. 

The  curriculum  at  all  levels  needs  to  place  substantial  emphasis  on  these 
branches  of  mathematics.  Mathematical  ideas  {/row  and  expand  as  children 
work  with  them  throughout  the  curriculum.  The  informal  approach  at  this 
level  establishes  the  foundation  for  further  study  and  permits  children  to 
acquire  additional  knowledge  they  will  need.  These  topics  are  highly 
appropriate  for  young  learners  because  they  make  important  contributions 
to  children's  mathematical  development  and  help  them  see  the  usefulness 
of  mathematics.  They  also  provide  productive,  intriguing  activities  and 
applications. 
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The  inclusion  of  a  IuimiI  range  ol  content  in  the  curriculum  also  allows 
children  lo  see  the  interrelated  nature  of  mathematical  knowledge.  When 
teachers  lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  relate  one  mathematical  idea 
toothers  and  toother  arc  asof  the  curriculum,  as  will  be  described  in  standard 
4,  children  acquire  hroader  notions  atxMit  the  inierconnectedness  of  math- 
ematics and  its  relationships  to  other  fields,  The  curriculum  should  enable 
all  children  to  d<  i  a  substantial  amount  ot  work  in  each  of  these  topics  at  each 
grade  level. 


(y  Tfw  primary  mrrU  ulum  slu*uUl  tnair  apprupri%tw  ami  to^^ht^  u>r  n) 
ctilvuliilors  and  vomputvrs.  Calculators  can  be  a  valuable  tool  lor  learning 
mathematics.  Calculators  enable  children  to  explore  numlfi  jtleas  and 
patterns,  to  focus  on  problem  soli  iiig  piocesse*.,  and  to  investigate  realistic 
applications.  !  he  thoughlhil  itsrnl  caleulatnrsnm  increase  the  quality  ot  the 
curriculum  as  well  as  the  quality  nt  children's  learning. 

Teachers  must  W  aw  are  of  children's  developmental  levels  kioie  mtiodue 
ing  taleulatois,  the  child  whailiK's  ru  *t  coiiseiu1  number  and  who  has  not 
constructed  an  understanding  of  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction 
will not  benefit  from  using  a  calculator  in  add  and  subtiaet  tmiil  the  logic  to 
support  its  use  has  heendcvclopcd  (  alculafnrsdo  not  replace  the  need  lo  lor 
children  to  develop  these  basic  arithmetic  undef standing,  to  computer 
menially,  or  to  do  reasonable  paper  and-peneil  coniputation.  Classroom 
experience  indicates  that  voting  children  lake  a  common  sense  view  about 
calculatois  and  recognize  the  importance  of  not  relying  on  them  when  it  is 
more  appiopwate  to  compute  in  other  wavv  'I  he  availability  ol  calculators 
means,  however,  that  educators  must  develop  a  broader  view  of  the  various 
ways  computation  can  he  carried  out  and  HUM  place  less  emphasis  on 
complex  papu  and  pencil  compulation.  Calculators  also  highlight  the  mi- 
pmlance  ol  teaching  children  to  recogni/e  whether  results  are  reasonable, 

The  pow  er  ol  computers  aKo  needs  lo  W  used  tn  contemporary  mathematics 
programs.  Computers  cannot  replace  the  child's  need  for  actions  on  concrete 
objects,  but  once  a  child  has  developed  a  particular  reasoning  process,  there 
are  some  excellent  piogtams  to  help  children  rehearse,  review,  and  extend 
concepts. 

The  thoughtful  Mid  creative  use  ot  technology  can  greatly  improve  both  the 
qualily  ol  ihc  curriculum  and  the  quality  of  children's  learning.  Integrating 
calcula t»  irs  and  c«  »mputei  s  into  m:Iioo1  mathematics  programs  at  appropriate 
levels  is  critical  in  meeting  the  goals  of  redetining  curriculum. 
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!  Changes  in  Content  and  Emphasis  in  Primary  Level  Mathematics 

INCREASED  ATTENTION 

{     NUMBER  •  

•  Number  win*: 

•  PI. tec  vjlik1  tonvx'i'L-. 

•  Meaning  ol  friKlums 

OPERATIONS  AND  COMPUTATION  .  ■  

•  M,\iWfigul  upcuUiJir. 
ofufjuofi  vim? 

I  ♦     Monl.il  computation 

•  Klunation  ujhI  tli  '  re.i  .oiulih  ne  ^  v\  .invArr*. 

I  •     Sek\  honnl  un  appropriate  u>input:iiional  inelh.Ml 

j  •     Use  df  c'.ikiiliilor  n  I  *  »r  t  ornj»lr  *  t  otnpufahuh 

i  *     Thinking  strategic  for  k^u  U  Is 

! 

j 

*     OKOMIiTHV  AND  MtiASUHLMLNT  ■« 

I  •     I'm *|H*r|trN  id geoiiK'triv"  hguri "s 

i  ■      (.k'OfneUk  rt'l.i(H»ll>lil|»^ 

•  S|mimI  viiv,  Sjmii.iI  .luj^ 

!  "      Pnni'v*  of  IIKMstHHig 

I  •       (  OlkCptS  related  10  Ulfll:.  ol  UU'ilsUK'Mk  Ill 

i  •      Ax  lit.il  measuring 

i  *     }  slimatinn  ol  nua  .tiK  iiu  hi . 

i  ♦     hi'  nl  measurement  an  !  \  (Miu'tf >  I'Jah  throughout  the  uirrkuhini 

!  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  -  

i  •     ( ollectum  and  tif>Mm/.ith>ii  til  data 

j  •     Pxploratit  >n  ol  e  haiuv 

j  PATTERNS  AND  RELATIONSHIPS  -  

•  Hailcin  recognition  air.  I  de  *  ription 

!  .     l»svof  variables  d>  express  relationship-. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING  <  

•  Word  pioMeuis  v.  a)i  y  vanel>  ot  structures 

•  e\  cr>  t1«i>  problems 

•  AppllCillH'IK 

•  Study  of  pattern-  and  relationship. 

•  Problem  solving  strategies 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICES  -  -  

•  Use  of  manipulative  materials' 

•  Cooperative  work 

•  Discus  -ion  of  mathematics 

•  Questioning 

•  Ju^tif icalf r.ti  r»l  (hiukiuv 

•  Writing  about  mathematics 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 

DECREASED  ATTENTION 

  NUMBER 

•  Marly  uctciiticHi  to  reading,  writing,  and  ordering  numbers  symbolically 

—   OPERATIONS  AND  COMPUTATION 

•  Complex  {uj*f -aikl  |*fMl  uimpuUttoui 

•  Addition  and  subtraction  *  ithotJl  returning 

•  lMilai.  il  irvutJiii-M  ol  division  lutls 

•  I  .una  division 

•  Lon^  clivisimi  without  remainders 

•  Kipcr-und-jKMRil  fraction  computation 
■  JU^oi  rounding  estimate 

  GEOMfcTRY  AND  MEASUREMENT 

•  I'liiniifv  Un/th  on  naming  ^cometo,  Uywc  , 

•  NKiinKi/iiuofi  ol  iHjuivalciK ics  between  uniK  ol  measurement 


PROBLEM  SOLVING 

Use  of  clue  words  to  determine  which  operation  to  use 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICES 

•  Role  practice 

•  One  answer  and  one  meiiKxl 

•  Ihc  of  work  sheets 
-    Written  prince 

•  Teaching  by  telling 
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Content  of  the  Primary  Mathematics  Program 
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Topics  .  .  . 

Mathematics  as  Problem  Solving-page  W 
Mathematics  as  Communication-page  *7 
Mathematics  as  Mea$orwK)-pjytf  f0 
Mathematical  Connections-pafifo  »8 
Patterns  and  Relationships  pugu  19 
k6limalion-pa00  £0 

Number  Sense  and  Numeration-page  20 
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Mathematics  as  Problem  Solving 

Problem  solving  should  be  the  central  focus  of  the 
mathematics  curriculum,  a  primary  goal  of  all 
mathematics  instruction  and  an  integral  part  of 
every  activity.  Problem  solving  should  permeate 
the  entire  program  and  provide  the  context  in  which 
concepts  and  skills  arc  developed.  A  comprehensive 
and  rich  classroom  environment  supports  and 
encourages  problem  solving  olioris  so  that  children 
feel  free  to  share  their  thinking,  take  risks,  try 
different  strategies  and  ways  of  representing 
problems  and  value  the  problem  solving  process  as 
much  as  the  solution. 

Problem  solving  in  this  sense  is  not  the  typical 
"story  problems"  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  in  a  math 
Ux>k.  Rather,  most  problem  situations  arise  naturally 
bum  school  ami  eveiyday  experiences  that  have 
meaning  to  children,  In  this  context,  problems  may 
be  thought  of  as  "challenges/'  "speculations/' 
"investigations"  or  "explorations"  not  only  with 
numbers  but  in  all  areas  of  mathematical  thinking. 
The  teacher  may  pose  problems  in  the  form  of 
thought-provoking  questions  such  as,  "What  do 
you  think  would  happen  if . . .  7"  or  "Do  you  think 
there  is  any  way  to  .  >  .  ?"  Better  yet,  children  arc 
encouraged  to  create  their  own  problems  which 
have  greater  relevance  for  them. 

Children  are  not  directly  taught  steps  of  problem 
solving.  Rather,  through  each  child's  unique  problem 
solving  process,  they  develop  their  own  strategics 
such  as  using  manipulativcs.  trial  and  error,  drawing 
a  picture,  looking  for  a  pattern  or  acting  out  a 
problem 
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In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  numerous  opportunities  for  problem  solving  to: 

•  unc  problem  solving  appioaehes  to  inves- 
tigate and  understand  mathematical  con- 
tent; 

•  formulate  problems  from  everyday  and 
mathematical  situations; 

•  develop  and  apply  strategies  to  solve  a 
wide  variety  of  problems; 

•  verity  and  interpret  tesults  with  respect  to 
the  ot initial  problem, 

•  aw  quire  confidence  in  using  uuiHemaues 
meaningfully. 

Mathematics  as  Cominunication 

"Communication  plays  an  iniponai-  u>Ie  in 
helping  children  construct  links  between  their  informal,  intuitive  notions  and  the  abstract  language  and 
symbolisnu.fmaihemaiics.lt  alsoplaysa  key  role  in  helpingehildren  niake  important  connectionsatmiug 
physical,  pictorial,  graphic,  symbolic,  verbal,  and  mental  representations  of  mathematical  ideas/* 
(N(TM  J  WW)  Attending  to  students' ,  ommunicatious  about  their  thinking  provides  teachers  with  a  rich 
information  base  from  which  they  can  make  sound  instructional  decisions. 

Communication  connections  can  be  made  between  mathematics  and  literature.  There  are  many  fine 
children's  books  that  contain  math-related  ideas  such  as  counting,  problem  solving,  money,  seasonal 
cycles,  lime  sequencing,  relationships,  etc.  After  hearing  and  reading  stories,  children  can  be  encouraged 
to  act  out  the  stories  with  manipulative*  or  puppets,  create  solutions  to  problems  found  in  books,  and  write 
and  illustrate  their  own  books.  In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  opportunities  for 
communication  to: 

•  "relate  physical  materials,  pictures,  and  diagrams  to  mathematical  ideas: 

•  reflect  on  and  clarify  their  thinking  about  mathematical  ideas  and  situations; 

•  relate  their  everyday  language  to  mathematical  language  and  symbols; 

•  realize  that  representing,  discussing,  reading,  writing,  and  listening  to 
mathematics  are  a  vital  part  of  learning  and  using  mathematics;'  (NCTM,  1989) 

The  child  is  provided  with  opportunities  for  developing  mathematics  communication  through  activities 
such  as: 
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•  keeping  a  mathematics  j  mmjl: 

•  writing  a  letter/list; 

•  role  playing  (e.g.,  sales  clerk  and  shopper  in  a  store); 

•  collaborating  on  a  project  (e.g..  deciding  how  large  a  cage  to  build  for  the  class  pet  rabbit); 

•  creating  and  illustrating  a  book  about  mathematics. 

A-i;io:*H  *  "i  on  f-om  C'jn,  sy'um  and  t  vah/at  oft  StinJards  fjt  Scttaol  Mrlwmate*. 

cop/f.gh'  1933  b/  the  tW>y\^  C^jn;i»or  Teac^s  or  Ma^eT^s 
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Mathematics  as  Reasoning 

"A  major  goal  of  mathematics  instruction  is  to  help  children  develop  the  belief  that  they  have  the  power 
todo  mathematics  and  that  they  havecomrol  over  their  own  successes  or  failures.  This  autonomy  develops 
a  .  children  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  reason  and  justify  their  thinking.  It  grows  as  children  learn 
that  mathematics  is  not  simply  memorizing  rules  and  procedures,  but  that  mathematics  makes  sense,  is 
logical,  and  is  enjoyable."  (NCTM,  1989) 

Children  develop  mathematical  reasoning  thinking  by  acting  on  objects  and  by  reflecting  upon  their 
actions,  l-or  example,  a  child  classifies  a  set  of  attribute  blocks  into  groups.  As  the  child  decides  how  group 
or  order  the  blocks,  he/she  is  developing  the  logic  of  classes.  In  real-life  urobleni  solving  situations  such 
as  creating  a  board  game,  the  child  must  consult i  different  iwssiblc  moves  and  outlines.  Reasoning  is 
also  involved  in  the  construction  of  various  physical  quantities  such  as  conservation  of  amount  (e.g.,  when 
water  is  poured  from  a  tall,  thin  bottle  into  a  .short,  fat  bottle  the  child  reasons  it  is  the  same  amount  because 
none  was  added  or  taken  away). 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  for  reasoning  in  order  to: 

•  "draw  logical  conclusions  akuit  mathematics; 

•  use  manipulative*,  models,  known  facts,  nroperties,  and  relationships  to  explain  their  thinking; 

•  justify  th'-ir  answers  and  solution  proocs.c.v. 

•  use  patterns  and  relationships  to  analyze  mathematical  situations; 

•  believe  that  mathematics  makes  sense."  (NCI  M,  1989) 

The  child  is  provided  with  opportunities  for  developing  mathematical  reasoning,  through  activities  such 
as: 

•  exploring  relationships  among  attribute  blocks: 

•  exploring,  creating  and  extending  patterns; 

•  creating  riddles  (e.g.,  What  Ami?  I  have  .4  or  4  sides.  All  my  angles  are  equal.  My  sides  are  not  all  equal. 
Who  Am  I?  1  am  more  than  20  and  less  than  30.  I  air  not  25.); 

•  developing  and  testing  conjectures  (e.g.,  looking  for  patterns  using  a  lOO's  chart); 

•  describing  thinking  strategies  for  the  solution  to  a  problem  (think  aloud). 

Mathematical  Connections 

As  children  construct  their  understanding  of  mathematics,  it  is  important  that  they  connect  their  own 
intuitive  knowledge  with  new  ideas.  "When  mathematical  ideas  are  also  connected  to  everyday 
experiences,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  children  hceome  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  mathematics."  (NCTM. 
1989)  Connections  also  need  to  be  made  within  avid  among  the  various  topics  of  mathematics. 
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In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  to  make  connections  to: 


•  "link  concepts  through  active  learning; 

•  relate  various  representations  of  con- 
cepts to  one  another; 

•  recognize  relationships  among  different 
topics  in  mathematics; 

•  use  mathematics  in  other  curriculum 
areas; 

•  use  mathematics  in  their  dailv  lives." 
(NCTM.  1989) 

The  child  is  provided  with  opportunities  for 
developing  mathematical  connections 
through: 

•  providing  extended  exposure  to  integrated 
topics  through  projects  and  thematic  units; 

•  using  mathematical  applications  such  as  measurement  throughout  the  year; 

•  looking  for  and  integrating  mathematical  connections  with  other  subject  areas  such  as  science,  art,  and 
the  language  arts; 

•  letting  mathematical  ideas  naturally  flow  from  one  lesson  to  another,  allowing  time  for  students  to 
explore,  discuss,  and  generalize  mathematical  connections; 

•  encouraging  students  t  j  compare  and  contrast. 
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Patterns  and  Relationships 

Patternsarc  everywhere.  Exploring,  identilying.  and  working  with  a  wide  variety  of  patterns  help  children 
to  develop  the  ability  to  classify  and  organize  information,  and  to  understand  how  Mathematics  applies 
to  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Working  with  patterns  fosters  the  kind  of  mathematical  thinking  that  serves 
as  a  foundation  for  the  more  abstract  ideas  studied  in  later  years. 

From  the  earliest  years,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for  patterns  and  regularities  in  events, 
shapes,  designs,  numbers.  Physical  materials  should  be  used  to  help  children  recognize  and  create  patterns 
of  their  own.  From  this  intuitive  beginning,  children  later  generalize  pattern  to  the  entire  mathematical 
system 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  for  the  study  of  patterns  and 
ielationships  in  order  to: 

*  recognize,  describe,  extend,  and  create  a  wide  variety  of  patterns,  e.g.,  taking  a  "pattern  walk  in  the 
neighborhood,"  or  making  a  placemat  for  a  gift  using  rubber  stampers  to  create  a  pattern  around  the 
border:  stringing  colored  macaroni  in  patterns. 

•  represent  and  describe  mathematical  relationships. 


Adao;«d  With  pern*  sso"  f'Of  Curriv 'j  nanjt  va'uat cn  Standards  te?  S-Jm)  Mathematics. 
copyfigh;  1939  by  (n«  Nat>c^af  Co-jn^iof  I  finches  of  Mainematts 
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Estimation 

Estimation  presents  students  with  another  dimension  of  mathematics.  There  are  many  instances  in  real 
life  when  an  exact  count  or  measure  is  either  not  necessary  or  impossible.  When  we  use  terms  such  as 
"about,"  "close  to,"  or  "a  little  less  than."  we  are  estimating. 

Estimation  should  be  an  on-going  part  of  children's  experiences.  Children  can  be  encouraged  to  develop 
an  "estimation  mindset"  that  includes  what  is  meant  by  "estimate,"  when  estimation  is  appropriate  and  how 
close  an  estimate  is  required  in  different  situations.  If  they  are  encouraged  to  estimate,  they  will  accept 
estimation  as  a  legitimate  part  of  mathematics. 

When  children  enter  school,  Ihcy  already  have  intuitive  estimation  abilities.  For  example,  they  know  they 
are  "almost  six  years  old"  or  when  it  is  "about  noon."  Yet  when  asked  to  estimate  large  numbers  or  abstract 
quantities  out  of  their  realm  of  experience,  young  children  may  give  wildly  divergent  answers.  The  child 
who  does  not  yet  conserve  number  should  not  be  asked  to  estimate  how  many  seeds  in  a  pumpkin.  A 
suggestion  is  to  begin  estimation  activities  with  small  quantities  of  concrete  objects  and  work  up  to  larger 
numbers  as  children's  mathematical  abilities  develop.  Children  are  encouraged  to  estimate  and  then  verify 
their  estimate  through  actually  counting.  In  this  way,  their  estimates  become  more  logical  and  reasonable, 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  to  estimate  in  order  to: 

•  explore  estimation  strategies; 

•  recognize  when  an  estimate  is  appropriate; 

•  determine  the  reasonableness  of  results: 

•  apply  estimation  in  working  with  quantities,  measurement,  computation  and  problem  solving. 
The  child  is  provided  with  opportunities  for  developing  estimation  through  activities  involving: 

•  estimating  quantity  (and  verifying  by  counting); 

•  estimating  length  (and  verifying  by  measuring); 

•  estimating  computation; 

•  estimating  as  a  check  when  using  calculators. 

Number  Sense  and  Numeration 

Children  must  understand  numbers  if  they  are  to  make  sense  of  the  ways  numbers  arc  used  in  the  everyday 
world.  Intuition  about  number  relationships  helps  children  make  judgments  about  the  reasonableness  of 
estimates  and  computational  results.  Children  with  good  number  sense  have  well-understood  number 
meanings,  have  developed  multiple  relationships  among  numbers,  and  understand  the  effects  of  operations 
on  numbers, 

Children  construct  number  meanings  gradually  through  manipulating  physical  objects  and  using  their 
own  language  to  explain  their  thinking.  Children's  experiences  with  numbers  are  most  beneficial  when 
the  numbers  have  meaning  for  them.  Number  symbols  should  be  linked  to  concrete  materials  and  symbols 

jJ^fv  Adap'ed  wiih  pe'rvw  o'i  f*on  Cutticulum  and  Lvafuai><xi  Standards  for  Sciuo?  Matlwmattcs. 
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should  only  be  introduced  after  the  child  has  had  sufficient  time  to  construct  meaning  with  objects.  More 
advanced  concepts  such  as  place  value  are  not  introduced  until  the  child  has  a  good  grasp  of  relationships 
among  lower  numbers.  Larger  numbers  should  not  be  introduced  in  isolation;  rather  children  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  "build"  them  by  arranging  objects  in  groups,  adding,  and  counting. 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  to  use  whole  number  concepts 
and  skills  in  order  to: 

•  construct  number  meanings  through  real  world  experi- 
ences and  the  use  of  physical  materials; 

•  count,  match,  order,  group,  classify; 

•  develop  number  sense; 

•  develop  and  awareness  of  numbers  encountered  in  the 
real  world. 

Concepts  of  Whole  Number  Operations 

Understanding  the  fundamental  operations  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  is  central  to  knowing 
mathematics.  These  operations  have  their  genesis  in  physical 
actions  on  objects.  The  young  child  is  already  intuitively 
familiar  with  combining  and  separating  sets  of  objects. 
Many  children  have  had  experiences  such  as  sharing  out  a  package  of  cookies  among  3  friends. 

Children  need  to  develop  •'operation  sense."  Children  develop  concepts  and  relationships  as  they 
encounter  the  four  basic  operations  in  a  wide  variety  of  problem  structures.  Children  with  operation  sense 
understand  that  addition  and  subtraction  are  opposite  actions.  A  child  might  add  3  frogs  to  4  toads  to  make 
7  and  then  make  the  frogs  jump  away  leaving  only  4  toads.  In  addition  to  problems  involving  joining  and 
separating,  teachers  should  suggest  problems  involving  comparing  and  equalizing.  For  example,  a  child 
might  be  given  a  situation  in  which  one  dog  has  5  bones  and  the  other  has  9  with  the  question,  "Can  you 
make  it  fair?" 

Gradually  as  the  child  demonstrates  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  an  operation,  the  symbol  (+,  etc.) 
can  be  introduced. 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  to  use  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers  in  order  to: 

•  develop  meaning  for  the  operations  by  acting  on  objects  and  discussing  a  rich  variety  of  problem 
situations; 

•  relate  the  mathematics  language  and  symbolism  of  operations  to  real  problem  situations  and  informal 
language; 

•  recognize  that  a  wide  variety  of  problem  structures  can  be  represented  by  a  single  operation; 

•  develop  operation  sense. 

Adau'ed  *  ■*  te*m-*Tor  Uo-t-  Curricv'-jn  and  Evaluation  Slanjardi  for  ScJiuvt  fothemafics, 
Lopyt^yn  1939  by  {no  Nai»ona'  Council  of  Teachers  ol  Mathemaj.cs 
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Whole  Number  Computation 


' A:*-***  Wfey  Amiif  Iktrnky  httkrt  S 
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The  purpose  of  computation  is  10  solve  problems.  Although  computation  is  important  in  mathematics  and 
in  daily  life,  our  technological  age  requires  us  to  rethink  how  computation  is  done  today.  Almost  all 
complex  computation  today  is  done  by  calculators  and  computers.  In  many  daily  situations,  answers  are 

computed  mentally  or  estimates  are  sufficient.  There  are 
also  times  when  paper-and-pencil  algorithms  are  useful.  It 
is  important  for  children  to  know  a  variety  of  methods  of 
computation  and  for  teachers  tohave  reasonable  expectations 
regarding  proficiency. 

Clearly,  paptT-and-pw^^ 

to  dominate  the  curriculum  or  there  will  be  insufficient 
time  for  children  to  learn  other,  more  important 
mathematics  they  need  now  and  in  the  future.  Isolated 
papcr-and-pencil  drill  and  prematureexpectationsof  mastery 
are  inconsistent  with  the  standards  cause  poor  retention  and 
require  large  amountsof  time  forreteaching.  My  emphasizing 
underlying  concepts,  having  children  use  physical  materials, 
linking  manipulation  of  objects  to  steps  of  the  procedures, 
and  developing  thinking  patterns,  teachers  can  help  children 
develop  knowledge  ot  basic  lads  and  algorithms  in  a 
meaningful  way,  Rather  than  rote  memorizing  nonsense, 
children  can  construct  computational  facts  using  objects, 
Research  indicates  the  conceptual  approach  results  in  better 
retention  and  because  children  will  not  have  to  relearn  what  they  memorized  and  forgot,  the  amount  of 
time  to  learn  computation  is  reduced  in  the  long  run. 


In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with 
numerous  opportunities  to  develop  whole  number 
computation  in  order  to: 

♦  model,  explain,  and  develop  reasonable  proficiency 
with  basic  facts  in  application  settings  using  a  variety 
of  manipulative  objects; 

♦  use  a  variety  of  mental  computation  and  estimation 
techniques; 

♦  use  calculators  in  appropriate  computational  situa- 
tions; 

♦  select  and  use  computation  techniques  appropriate  to 
specific  problems  and  determine  whether  the  results 
arc  reasonable. 

4  78 
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Geometry  and  Spatial  Sense 


Geometry  helps  us  represent  and  describe  in  an  orderly  manner  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Children  are 
naturally  interested  in  the  spatial  activities  and  find  them  intriguing  and  motivating.  Some  of  the  first 
relationships  that  children  build  are  spatial,  e.g.,  concepts  such  as  inside,  outside,  next  to,  over,  under,  etc. 
Since  their  early  spatial  abilities  frequently  exceed  numerical  skills,  tapping  on  these  strengths  forms  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  other  mathematical  ideas. 

Spatial  understandings  are  necessary  for  interpreting,  understanding,  and  appreciating  our  inherently 
geometric  world.  Children  who  develop  a  strong  spatial  sense  are  better  prepared  to  develop  concepts  of 
number  and  measurement. 

In  developing  geometric  understandings,  children  need  to  investigate,  experiment,  and  explore  with 
everyday  objects  and  other  physical  materials.  As  children  work  with  a  variety  of  objects  such  as  blocks 
and  geoboards,  they  learn  about  the  properties  of  shapes.  Folding  and  cutting  paper  shapes  and  using 
mirrors  develops  concepts  of  symmetry.  Activities  that  ask  children  to  visualize,  draw,  and  compare 
objects  in  various  positions  help  develop  spatial  sense, 

Language  (terminology,  shape  names,  etc.)  should  not 
be  the  focus  but  should  grow  naturally  out  of  expci  iences 
w  ith  objects.  OfpanicuIarimfMirtanceishavingchildren 
draw  from  real  objects  bceati  ,e  this  helps  children 
construct  spatial  relationships.  1  >rawing  should  be  part 
of  learning  activities  each  day. 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with 
numerous  opportunities  to  use  two  and  three- 
dimensional  geometry  in  order  to: 

•  dcsiMbe.  model,  draw,  and  classify  shapes; 

•  investigate  and  predict  the  results  of  combining, 
subdividing,  and  changing  shapes; 

•  develop  spatial  s<  n.sc  by  constructing  arrangements 
in  space;  drawing  objects  in  various  positions;  ob- 
serving effects  of  rotations  and  displacements;  and 
imagining  how  objects  would  look  from  different 
points  of  view; 

•  relate  geometric  ideas  to  number  and  measurement 
ideas; 

•  recognize  and  appreciate  geometry  in  the  wo*  Id. 


4  7, 9 
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Measurement 


Measurement  is  important  because  of  its  usefulness  in 
every  day  life.  At  the  primary  level  emphasis  is  placed 
on  developing  a  foundation  in  the  basic  concepts 
underlying  measurement.  Children  need  to  understand 
the  attribute  being  measured  as  well  as  what  it  means  to 
measure.  Before  they  are  capable  of  such  understanding, 
they  must  first  experience  a  variety  of  activities  that 
focus  on  comparing  objects  directly,  covering  them 
with  various  units,  and  counting  the  units. 

If  children's  initial  explorations  use  nonstandard  units, 
they  will  develop  some  understandings  about  units  and 
come  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  standard  units  in 
order  to  communicate.  This  process,  however,  cannot 
be  rushed.  Premature  use  of  instruments  (such  as 
rulers)  and  formulas  leaves  children  without  the 
understanding  necessary  to  solve  measurement 
problems.  If  a  childdoes  not  yet  conserve  length  (thinks 
that  a  stick  gels  longer  or  shorter  depending  upon  how 
it  looks),  what  sense  can  measuring  with  a  ruler  make? 

Estimation  activities  should  be  integrated  throughout 
measurement.  The  child  should  first  estimate  and  then 
verify  with  real  objects.  Textbook  exercises  cannot  substitute  for  activities  that  answer  meaningful 
questions  about  real  problems. 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  to  use  measurement  is  order 
to: 

•  understand  the  attributes  of  length,  capacity,  mass  (weight),  area,  time,  and  temperature; 

•  develop  the  process  of  measuring  and  concepts  related  to  units  of  measurement; 

•  make  and  use  estimates  of  measurement; 

•  make  and  use  measurements  in  every  day  situations. 
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Data  Analysis 

Collecting,  organizing,  describing,  displaying,  and  interpreting  data,  as  well  as  making  decisions  and 
predictions  on  the  basis  of  that  information  are  important  skills  in  our  society.  These  processes  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  young  children  because  they  can  be  used  to  solve  problems  that  are  inherently 
interesting  and  offer  rich  opportunities  for  mathematical  inquiry. 

Graphing  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  many  activities.  As  children  arrange  and  group  objects,  they  often 
spontaneously  line  them  up  in  one-to-one  correspondences.  A  next  step  would  be  to  represent  the  objects 
with  pictures  and  later  symbols.  Young  children  should  be  encouraged  to  construct  their  own  graphic 
representations  of  objects  rather  than  being  given  adult  formats  to  fill  in. 

Children  are  very  interested  in  information  about  themselves.  An  appropriate  group  activity  is  the 
collection  of  data  such  as,  "What  are  our  favorite  ice  cream  flavors?"  "What  pets  do  we  own?"  or  any 
number  of  characteristics  such  as  eye  color,  gender,  etc.  Class  graphs  can  give  children  a  sense  of  the  group 
characteristics  as  well  as  experience  with  representing  data. 

In  the  primary  program,  mathematics  should  include  experiences  with  data  analysis  and  probability  so 
students  can: 

•  collect,  organize,  and  describe  data; 

•  construct,  read,  and  interpret  displays  of  data  (such  as  graphs); 

•  formulate  and  solve  problems  that  involve  collecting  and  analyzing  data. 
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Common  Fractions 

Fractions  represent  an  extension  of  the  child's  knowledge  about  number.  Experiences  that  children  have 
in  the  early  levels  form  a  foundation  for  symbolic  work  with  fractions  in  the  upper  grades. 

All  work  with  fractions  at  the  primary  level  should  involve  situations  of  everyday  life  that  can  be  easily 
modeled  with  real  objects.  Children  have  usually  had  experiences  with  sharing  jellybeans  or  dividing  a 
candy  bar  among  friends.  Subdivision  of  a  whole  into  equal  parts  is  fundamental  to  understanding 
fractions.  Children  can  engage  in  many  types  of  activities  to  develop  an  understanding  of  subdivision,  e.g., 
folding  and  cutting  paper  strips. 

Symbols  are  introduced  only  after  children  have  developed  the  concepts  and  oral  language  necessary  for 
symbols  to  be  meaningful  and  should  be  connected  to  concrete  objects  and  to  oral  language. 

In  the  primary  program,  the  child  is  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  to  use  fractions 

•  develop  concepts  of  common  fractions  using  manipulatives  and  real  materials; 

•  develop  number  sense  for  common  fractions; 

•  use  models  to  explore  equivalent  fractions; 

•  apply  fractions  to  problem  situations. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

ATTITUDES 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  develops  confidence  in  using  mathematics 
meaningfully; 

•  develops  confidence  in  using  mathematics 
meaningfully; 

•  recognizes  and  appreciates  mathematics  in 
the  world; 

•  recognizes  and  appreciates  mathematics  in 
the  world; 

•  applies  mathematics  to  everyday  problems; 

•  applies  mathematics  to  everyday  problems; 

•  enjoys  participating  in  mathematics 
activities. 

•  enjoys  participating  in  mathematics 
activities. 

CONCEPTS  ANDPROCESSES 

Mathematics  as  Problem  Solving 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  formulates  problems  from  everyday  and 
mathematical  situations; 

•  formulates  problems  from  everyday  and 
mathematical  situations; 

•  recognizes  and  restates  problem  using 
objeqts,  pictures,  or  words; 

•  recognizes  and  restates  problem  using 
objects,  pictures,  or  words,  and  number 
sentences; 

•  clarifies  problem  by  asking  questions; 

•  clarifies  problems  by  exploring  alternate 

•  solves  problems  by  acting  out,  making  a 
diagram  or  constructing  a  model. 

interpretations; 

•  solves  problems  by  making  a  pattern, 
guess  and  check,  or  by  writing  and 
solving  number  sentences; 

•  verifies  and  interprets  results  of  problem 
solving; 

•  uses  a  calculator  (where  appropriate)  to 
solve  problems. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

CONCEPTS  ANDPROCESSES 

Mathematics  as  Communication 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  relates  concrete  materials  to 
mathematical  ideas; 

i^iai^o  piviuito  allU  lilagicUilo  IU 

mathematical  ideas; 

•  relates  pictures  and  diagrams  to 
mathematical  ideas; 

•  relates  everyday  language  to 
mathematical  language  and  symbols; 

•  relates  everyday  language  to 
mathematical  language  and  symbols. 

•  makes  connections  among  concrete, 
pictorial,  and  symbolic  abstract 
representations  of  mathematical  ideas; 

•  reflects  on  and  clarifies  thinking  about 
mathematical  ideas. 

Mathematics  as  Reasoning 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•    demonstrates  confidence  in  ability  to 
reason  and  justify  thinking; 

•  demonstrates  confidence  in  ability  to 
reason  and  justify  thinking; 

•    sees  logic  and  believes  that  mathematics 
makes  sense. 

•  sees  logic  and  believes  that  mathematics 
makes  sense. 

Mathematics  as  Connections 

The  child: 

The  child 

•  connects  own  knowledge  with  new  ideas; 

•  connects  own  knowledge  with  new  ideas; 

•  uses  mathematics  in  daily  life; 

•  uses  mathematics  in  daily  life; 

•  uses  mathematics  in  other  curriculum 

•  uses  mathematics  in  other  curriculum  areas; 

areas. 

•  recognizes  relationships  among  different 
topics  in  mathematics. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

CONCEPTS  ANDPROCESSES 

Patterns  and  Relationships 
Patterns 

The  child: 

•  recognizes,  describes,  and  creates 
patterns; 

•  reverses,  extends,  and  inserts  objects  into 
patterns. 

The  child: 

•  recognizes  patterns  in  real  life  and  in 
mathematics  (e.g.,  geometric  patterns); 

•  identifies,  describes,  extends  and  creates 
patterns  with  numbers. 

Relations 

The  child: 

•  compares  objects  according  to  size  (e.g., 
larger,  smaller); 

•  orders  objects  according  to  magnitude  of 
characteristic  (length,  size,  amount). 

The  child: 

•  inserts  elements  into  the  appropriate  posi- 
tion in  an  ordered  series; 

•  makes  correspondences  between  ordered 
series  and  relates  elements  to  ordinal 
number, 

•  orders  obiects  bv  mass  fusing  a  balance); 
by  internal  volume  (by  pouring). 

Classification 

The  child: 

•  makes  arrangements  of  objects; 

•  recognizes  a  common  characteristic 
in  a  group  of  objects; 

•  groups  by  single  attribute  and 
describes  criteria. 

The  child: 

•  classifies  objects  by  several  attributes; 
maintains  consistent  criteria; 

I  •  develops  class-inclusion  (part- whole 
relationships  among  classes). 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Earl>  '  xy 

Later  Primary 

CONCEPTS  AND  PROCESSES 

Estimation 

The  child: 

The  child: 

explores  esumdiion  strategics, 

♦  explores  estimation  strategies; 

•  estimates  small  numbers  of  objects  and 
verifies  by  counting; 

•  recognizes  when  an  estimate  is 
appropriate; 

•  uses  estimation  in  nrohlem  <;nlvinp 

uooo  cMiuiduuii  lu  cnccK  computation, 

•  determines  reasonableness  of  results; 

•  applies  estimation  in  working  with 
quantities,  measurements,  computation, 
and  problem  solving. 

Number  Sense  and  Numeration 

The  child: 
•  develops  one-to-one  correspondence 
among  sets  of  objects,  creates  equivalent 
groups; 

The  child: 

•  counts  larger  numbers,  skip  counts; 

•  relates  numerals  to  numbers  of  objects; 

•  relates  a  single  numeral  to  a  group  of 
objects,  uses  number  words; 

•  counts  forward  and  backward; 

•  uses  ordinal  numbers; 

•  realizes  that  a  given  number  of  objects 
remains  constant  regardless  of  arrangement 
(conserves  number); 

•  demonstrates  understanding  of  the 
numeration  system; 

•  compares  groups  using  "more,"  "fewer;" 

•  estimates  number  and  checks  by 
counting  and  grouping; 

•  refines  estimates  and  checks  by  counting 
and  grouping; 

•  groups  objects  by  fives,  tens; 

•  applies  the  use  of  number  to  everyday 
situations. 

•  develops  concept  of  place  value 
(including  regrouping)  using  concrete 
materials  and  symbols. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


CONCEPTS  ANDPROCESSES 


Concepts  of  Whole  Number  Operations 
and  Computation 

The  child: 

•  demonstrates  processes  of  addition  and 
subtraction  by  combining  and  separating 
objects; 

•  explores  possible  combinations  for  a 
given  number  of  objects; 

•  records  combinations  by  drawing,  stamp- 
ing or  pasting  objects; 

•  solves  simple  verbal  problems  involving 
addition  and  subtraction  with  objects. 


The  child: 

•  demonstrates  processes  of  addition 
and  subtraction  by  combining  and 
separating  objects; 

•  constructs  and  demonstrates  know- 
ledge of  combinations  for  numbers 
(to  ten  and  beyond); 

•  records  combinations  by  drawing 
and  writing  stories; 

•  develops  understanding  of  terminol- 
ogy (add,  take  away,  plus,  minus, 
equals)  in  problem-solving  contests; 

•  reads  and  write  expressions  and 
number  sentences  in  horizontal  and 
vertical  formats; 


•     creates  and  solves  addition  and  sub 
traction  problems  of  various  structures 
(e.g.,  sums,  how  many  more,  how 
many  left,  difference,  multi-step  prob- 
lems); 


•  creates,  solves,  writes  and  illustrates 
own  story  problems; 

•  finds  and  records  sum  of  several 
one-digit  numbers; 


using  objects,  finds  and  records 
sum  of  two-digit  numbers  with  and 
without  regrouping. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

CONCEPTS  ANDPROCESSES 

Concepts  of  Whole  Number  Operations 

and  Computation  (ront'rn 

The  child: 

•  explores  multiplication  and  division 
by  creating  arrays,  sharing,  and 
repeated  addition  of  objects; 

•  records  multiplication  and  division 
of  single  digits  by  drawing  and 
writing. 

Geometry  and  Spatial  Sense 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  identifies  dpsorihps  mnHpl^  Hraw?  onH 

•  builds,  describes  and  draws  spatial  ar- 

classifies polygons; 

rangements  of  objects; 

•  identifies  and  describes  common  3-D 

•  sees  part-whole  relationships  in  whole 

shapes; 

objects  among  groups  of  objects; 

•  classifies  3-D  shapes; 

•  matches  two-dimf*nsinnfll  arrflnopmpnf 

•  sees  relationship  between  plane  figures 

•  identifies,  describes,  models,  draws,  and 

and  3-D  shapes; 

classifies  plane  figures; 

•  completes  and  creates  symmetrical  figures; 

•  classifies  3-D  shapes  informally; 

•  constructs  right  and  left  relationships; 

•  explores  and  develops  spatial  relationships 
such  as  inside/outside,  top/bottom,  above/ 

•  graphs  on  a  horizontal  or  vertical  number 
line; 

below,  between,  next  to,  etc.; 

•  develops  relationships  of  order  h  space; 

•  knows  how  things  would  look  from 
another  point  of  view;  begins  to  draw 

•  begins  to  draw  overlapping  objects; 

objects  in  perspective; 

•  recognizes  geometry  in  the  world. 

•  knows  that  an  objects  does  not  change  in 
length  when  its  position  changes  (conserves 
length). 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

CONCEPTS  ANDPROCESSES 

Measurement 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  compares  lengths  and  sizes  of  objects 
directly; 

•  develops  understanding  of  the  need 
for  using  standard  units; 

•  compares  objects  on  a  balance; 

•  estimates,  measures,  and  records  length 
using  non-standard  units; 

•  compares  amounts  of  liquids 
using  various  sizes  of  containers 

•  describes  temperature  using  relative  terms; 

•  estimates,  measures,  and  records 
length  using  standard  units; 

•  estimates,  measures  and  records  area 
using  concrete  materials; 

•  estimates,  measures,  and  records 
mass  of  objects  using  non-standard 
units; 

•  explores  the  values  of  coins  and  uses  of 
money  in  concrete  problem-solving 
situations; 

•  relates  concepts  of  time  to  experience; 

•  investigates,  estimates,  and  measures 
capacity  using  concrete  materials; 

•  describes,  reads,  and  records  tem- 
perature; 

•  sequences  events  according  to  time;  e.g. 
the  daily  schedule. 

•  makes  change;  solves  problems 
involving  money; 

•  creates  and  solves  problems  involv- 
ing length,  area,  mass  or  capacity; 


•  tells  time  using  a  clock. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Mathematics 


Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

CONCEPTS 

AND  PROCESSES 

Data  Analysis 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  collects  first-hand  data  by  counting; 

•  sorts,  classifies,  and  displays  information 
using  graphs  (concrete,  pictorial); 

•  reads,  discusses,  and  interprets  displayed 
data. 

•  collects  first-hand  data  by  counting  and 
measuring; 

•  extracts  second-had  data  from  presented 
sources  (e.g.,  tables,  lists,  visuals,  printed 
resources  . ,  .); 

•  sorts,  classifies,  and  displays  information 
using  graphs  (pictorial  and  symbolic); 

•  reads,  discusses,  and  interprets  displayed 
data; 

•  solves  problems  involving  diagrams, 
tables,  graphs. 

Common  Fractions 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  develops  understanding  of  sharing  by 
dividing  whole  objects  or  groups  of 
objects  into  equal-sized  amounts. 

•  relates  the  language  of  sharing  whole 
objects  or  groups  of  objects  to  common 
fractions; 

•  recognizes  and  represents  common 
fractions  using  objects  and  by  drawing; 

•  compares  common  fractions  using  objects 
or  by  drawing. 
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Science  in  the  Primary  Program 

"If  a  child  is  to  keep  alive  his  inborn  sense  of  wonder  . . .  he  needs  the  compan- 
ionship of  at  least  one  adult  who  can  share  it,  rediscovering  with  him  the  joy, 
excitement,  and  mystery  of  the  world  we  live  in." 

Rachael  Carson,  1965 

Common  Understandings 


TT  IS  INSTINCTIVE  for  the  primary  child  to  search  out,  describe,  and  explain  patterns  of  events 
experienced  the  natural  and  physical  world.  Primary  science  is  based  upon  exploration.  Children 
-jl.  develop  an  understanding  of  science  as  they  investigate  and  interact  with  real  objects  and 
phenomena.  They  are  natural  scientists:  curious,  observant,  and  questioning.  Their  knowledge  of  science 
grows  out  of  an  attempt  to  find  meaning  in  their  environment. 

Children  make  sense  of  the  world  by  relating  new  experiences  to 
some  prior  knowledge.  They  organize  their  unique  experiences 
in  ways  that  make  sense  to  them,  such  as  the  following: 


•  objects  have  particular  size,  color,  shape,  and  texture; 

•  objects  float,  sink,  roll,  live,  and  grow;  and 

•  living  things  change  form  as  they  grow  and  develop. 

Children  need  opportunities  to  present  their  views  to  other 
children  and  adults.  By  exchanging  opinions  with  others,  children 
begin  to  move  from  an  egocentric  point  of  view  and  compare  their 
views  with  those  of  others.  They  relate  their  concepts  of  what 
happens  in  school  science  to  what  happens  in  their  personal 
experience.  Their  concepts  about  the  natural  world  are  expanded 
and  enhanced  through  sharing  of  experiences. 


The  science  curriculum  provides  for  a  balance  among  the 
dimensions  and  disciplines  of  and  the  approaches  to  science 
education  for  primary  children.  The  development  of  attitudes,  skills,  processes,  knowledge,  and 
understanding  is  given  equal  emphasis.  The  curriculum  provides  for  a  balance  among  the  three  broad 
disciplines  of  biological  science,  physical  science,  and  earth/space  science.  Each  year  children  should 
have  experiences  in  each  of  these  disciplines. 

A  balanced  approach  should  remain  during  the  primary  years  with  topic  areas  addressed  at  different 
points  and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Schools  should  plan  experiences  to  avoid  duplication  of  learning 
activities.  The  curriculum,  the  resources  that  support  it,  and  the  programs  and  activities  that  are 
developed  in  classrooms  should  together  describe  a  balance  in  approaches  to  instruction.  These 
approaches  should  include  hands-on,  activity-centered  experiences  that  consider  the  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  of  children. 


Science  as  an  Integral  Part  of  th*  Primary  Program 


Thematic  units  of  study  are  used  in  many  primary  classrooms  to  explore  ideas 
and  develop  understanding.  In  designing  a  theme,  a  teacher  considers  a  number 
of  curricular  areas,  developing  relationships  among  disciplines  to  provide  for 
greater  meaning  and  relevance.  For  example,  in  a  science  theme  about  "color," 
children  could  explore  the  possibilities  in  literature,  poetry,  writing,  speaking, 
visual  an,  music,  and  movement,  in  addition  to  science.  Thus,  the  teacher 
satisfies  a  multitude  of  curricular  objectives  within  a  single  theme. 

Where  to  Begin? 

A  child  might  bring  something  to  school  that  has  the  potential  for  some  science 
study  and  that  catches  the  interest  of  the  class.  Children  might  generate  lists  of 
what  they  already  know  about  the  item  and  what  they  would  like  to  find  out. 
Thus,  the  teacher  embarks  upon  a  topic  or  theme  with  the  class  that  arises  from 
the  interests  of  the  children.  When  developing  the  theme,  the  teacher  plans 
experiences  that  enhance  development  in  each  of  the  dimensions  of  science, 
attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge,  and  which  address  the  three  broad  disciplines 
of  biological,  physical,  and  earth/space  science. 

For  example,  a  "spring"  theme 
suggests: 

Biological  science 

•  plants  and  seeds 

•  young  animals 

•  tadpoles 


Physical  science 

•  water 

•  longer  days 

Earth/space  science 

•  rain 
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The  teacher  might  review  and  evaluate  topics  from  past  years  to  assess  the 
selection  of  topics  and  themes.  The  topics  are  examined  to  determine  how  the 
curriculum  should  be  adjusted  to  retain  the  balance  among  the  science 
disciplines,  among  the  dimensions  of  science,  and  among  the  approaches  to 
instruction. 

Considerations 

•  Science  for  all  students.  Early  impressions  about  who  learns  and  does 
science  appear  to  be  persistent  and  lasting.  Science  should  be  modeled  as 
an  activity  involving  all  kinds  of  people  and  affecting  all  people  in  their  daily 
lives.  Models  that  are  free  of  gender  and  ethnic  bias  should  be  provided  for 
all. 

•  Science/technology/society  connection.  Science  is  not  something  that 
happens  in  a  book,  on  a  screen,  or  in  a  laboratory  far  away.  It  is  part  of  the 
everyday  experience.  Advances  in  science  have  made  possible  the  technol- 
ogy accessible  to  us;  technology  has  made  marked  changes  to  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  Society's  demands  have  encouraged  further  technological 
and  scientific  development,  some  considered  beneficial,  others  not.  There 
are  many  issues  and  points  of  view  to  be  considered  for  every  topic,  and 
children  should  be  assisted  i n  recognizing  that  there  are  many  consequences 
to  decisions  and  to  progress. 

•  Experimentation.  The  active  process  of  science  is  learned,  not  taught. 
Children  should  be  provided  with  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  playing, 
questioning,  exploring,  demonstrating,  investigating,  and  experimenting. 
Each  of  these  approaches  can  be  appropriate  for  different  children  of 
different  interests  and  abilities,  using  a  variety  of  themes.  Some  of  these 
approaches  have  implications  for  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  that 
must  be  readily  available  to  the  children.. 

•  Resources.  Thecurriculum  supports  each  child  at  hisor  her  level  of  interest, 
ability,  and  comfort  with  science.  The  resources,  too,  must  support  the 
flexibility  and  variety  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  anticipate  resources  for  the  entire  range  of  interests  that  could  arise. 
However,  the  teacher  should  feel  supported  by  enough  quality  materials  to 
begin  to  provide  for  a  range  of  interests  and  abilities,  as  well  as  feel 
encouraged  to  identify,  acquire,  and  develop  resources  to  more  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  children.  When  designing  a  combination  most  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  children,  the  teacher  should  consult  a  range  of  sources 
including  resources  of  the  school  and  district,  organizations  and  associa- 
tions, and  commercial  suppliers.  The  need  for  resources  extends  to  supplies 
and  equipment  for  daily  classroom  use. 
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Learning  Through  Science 
Science  Content  and  Possibilities 

There  are  numerous  sources  of  science  content  on  which  teachers  can  draw.  Topics  should  also  be 
generated  by  the  children,  reflecting  their  interests  and  concerns.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  dynamic 
sources  of  content.  A  balance  of  content  should  be  selected  for  science  activities.  Experiences  should 
include  topics  in  the  biological,  physical,  and  earth/space  sciences.  Content  possibilities  include: 


Biological  Science 


Living  Things 

You  and  Your  Body 

You  and  the  Environment 

Plants 

Food/nutrition 

Animal  communities 

Growing  seeds 

Senses 

Pond  life 

Plants  and  seasons 

Ourselves 

Grasslands 

Animal  behavior 

Your  body 

Woodlands 

Animals  and  seasons 

Health 

Recycling 

Animal  babies 

Drugs 

Endangered  animals 

Aquatic  studies 

Rain  forests 

Farming  and  seasons 

Physical  Science 


Properties  of  Matter 

Heat  and  Temperature 

Light  and  Color 

Solids,  liquids,  gases 
Water  play 
Changes  in  matter 
Magnets 
Simple  machines 

Ice  cubes 
Hot  and  cold 
Melting 
Freezing 

Light 

Shadows 

Rainbows 

Earth  and  Space  Science 

Earth  Materials 

Atmosphere  and  Weather 

Astronomy  and  Space 

Soil 

Rocks 

Minerals 

Fossils 

Water 

Air  and  wind 
Air  pressure 
Kites 
Weather 
Seasons 

Day  and  night 
The  moon 
Sunlight 
Things  in  space 
Planets 

U.S.  space  program 
Satellites 
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Active  Learning  in  Science 

Themes  and  supporting  activities  should  be: 

♦  Learner-centered.  At  the  heart  of  the  primary  program,  the  study 
of  primary  science  should  be  linked  to  the  child's  interests.  Children 
construct  their  own  meanings  from  their  experiences  in  order  to 
make  sense  of  the  world  around  them.  By  incorporating  their  ideas 
into  instructional  strategies,  it  becomes  possible  for  teachers  to 
guide  children  toward  accommodating  their  experiences  into  a 
more  scientific  view. 

♦  Activity-centered.  Concrete,  hands-on  experiences  using  every- 
day objects,  children's  objects,  and  outdoor  experiences  permit 
children  to  construct  their  own  realistic  understanding  of  what 
science  is.  Approaches  should  include  the  use  of  real-life  experi- 
ences and  manipulation  of  materials  and  equipment.  Access  to  a 
variety  of  living  things  encourages  attitudes  of  caring  and  respon- 
sibility. 

♦  Modeled  by  teachers.  The  importance  of  modeling  a  positive  attitude 
toward  science  has  been  well  documented.  Open-minded,  enthusiastic 
teachers  who  encourage  science  to  happen  foster  those  attitudes  in  children. 
In  this  way,  all  children  may  be  challenged  to  pursue  their  interests  to  the 
fullness  of  their  potential.  The  different  approaches  of  diverse  cultures  and 
the  contributions  made  by  different  societies,  including  those  of  U.S. 
scientists,  should  be  integral  to  science  programs. 
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Learning  Dimensions  in  Primary  Science 

Science  supports  each  of  the  goals  of  the  primary  program  in  several  ways.  Science  activities  stimulate 
both  cognitive  and  affective  growth  and  development  in  children.  The  investigative  nature  of  science  is 
conveyed  through  inductive,  concrete,  and  manipulative  learning  experiences.  These  experiences 
stimulate  curiosity,  inquiry,  and  problem  solving.  Science  experiences  also  encourage  scientific  attitudes, 
develop  the  ability  to  use  the  processes  and  skills  of  science,  introduce  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
promote  critical,  rational,  and  creative  thinking. 

The  following  dimensions  of  primary  science  education  are  from  the  British  Columbia  curriculum  revised 
in  1981. 

Attitudes:  The  primary  program  provides  opportunities  for  the  learner  to  develop  appropriate  attitudes 
toward  science: 

•  Awareness  and  appreciation  of  science-interest  in  science  and  its  relationship  to  the  world  and  the 
future;  e.g.,  the  child  interacts  respectfully  in  support  of  the  local  environment; 

•  Curiosity — to  question  and  to  persevere  in  seeking  solutions;  e.g.,  the  child  observes  and  questions  the 
ongoing  changes  in  the  growth  of  sugar  crystals;  and 

•  Adaptability  in  a  changing  world — a  willingness  to  expect  and  accept  scientific  change;  e.g.,  the  child 
modifies  pre-conceptions  on  the  basis  of  school  experiences  in  science. 

Processes  and  Skills:  The  primary  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  develop  the  skills 
and  processes  of  science: 

Processes 

•  Observation— the  perception  of  characteristics,  similarities,  differences,  and  changes  through  use  of  the 
senses;  e.g.,  the  child  uses  the  senses  to  describe  and  distinguish  among  common  rocks,  foods,  etc. 

•  Classification— the  organization  of  materials,  events,  and  phenomena  into  logical  groupings.  At  first, 
classification  is  a  sorting  process;  e.g.,  the  child  sorts  a  group  of  blocks  into  sets  according  to  common 
characteristics.  Later,  the  child  develops  multi-stage  sets  and  subsets  to  categorize  different  insects. 

•  Quantification — comparison  of  objects  or  events  to  standards  of  length,  area,  volume,  mass,  tempera- 
ture, and  time;  e.g.,  the  child  measures  each  day's  growth  of  sprouting  seeds. 

•  Communication — presentation  and  explanation  to  others  of  objects  or  events,  using  various  media.  This 
communication  is  often  in  the  form  of  diagrams,  numbers,  or  graphs;  e.g.,  using  charts  and  graphs,  the 
child  explains  similarities  and  differences  among  various  seeds  and  their  growth. 

•  Inference — the  derivation  of  premises  or  conclusions  concerning  data,  using  past  experience.  Inferring 
from  a  set  of  data  may  lead  to  several  non-conclusive  inferences;  e.g.,  the  child  suggests  an  explanation 

q         as  to  why  frost  remains  longer  on  some  areas  of  the  school  yard. 
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Skills 

•  Safe  and  appropriate  use  of  equipment,  materials,  and  techniques;  e.g.,  the  child  handles  the  classroom 
hamster  in  a  careful  manner. 

•  The  location,  organization,  and  documentation  of  information;  e.g.,  the  child  organizes  a  science 
presentation  using  displays,  posters,  and  an  oral  report. 

•  The  selection  and  use  of  methods  to  solve  problems;  e.g.,  the  child  investigates  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  a  better  ice-cube  melter. 

Thinking  Skills 

The  primary  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  develop  thinking  skills: 

•  Creativity — fluency  in  generating  a  number  of  ideas  or  solutions,  flexibility  in  generating  a  wide  variety 
of  ideas,  originality  in  generating  unique  ideas  or  solutions;  e.g.,  the  child  suggests  different  uses  for 
a  cup. 

•  Rationality — the  ability  to  look  for  natural  causes  of  events;  e.g.,  the  child  investigates  causes  of  change 
in  shadows  over  the  course  of  a  day;  critical  thinking — the  ability  to  identify  central  issues,  to  recognize 
underlying  assumptions,  and  to  evaluate  evidence.  The  child  should  be  able  to  recognize  stereotypes 
and  biases,  to  identify  essential,  variable,  and  adequate  data  and  to  draw  conclusions;  e.g.,  the  child  is 
able  to  suggest  some  benefits  and  problems  associated  with  the  transportation  of  industrial  chemicals. 

Knowledge 

The  primary  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  develop  scientific  knowledge: 

•  Facts  and  concepts,  e.g.,  the  child  describes  the  body  parts  of  a  spider; 

•  Scientific  vocabulary;  e.g.,  the  child  uses  the  words  melting,  freezing,  evaporation,  and  condensing; 

•  Relationships  among  various  scientific  disciplines,  e.g.,  the  child  recognizes  the  effects  of  cold  seen  in 
animal  behavior,  in  the  freezing  of  water,  and  in  the  weathering  of  rocks; 

•  The  history  and  nature  of  science,  particularly  in  the  American  context,  e.g.,  the  child  investigates 
Thomas  Edison's  contribution  to  the  utilization  of  electricity  in  the  U.S.;  and 

•  The  applications  and  limitations  of  science  in  the  practical  world,  e.g.,  the  child  recognizes  that  science 
has  provided  immunization  for  many  childhood  diseases,  although  colds  and  flus  persist. 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Science 

SCIENCE  CURRICULUM 

Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Attitudes 
Biological,  Physical,  and  Earth/Space 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  demonstrates  curiosity  about  and  interest  in  the 

nalUIdl  WUI1U. 

•  demonstrates  curiosity  about  and  interest  in  the 
natural  world: 

-  asks  questions  and  brings  objects  of  a  scientific 
nature  and  handles  them  with  respect  and  en- 

iovmpnt* 

-  perseveres  in  seeking  solutions  to  questions  of 
a  scientific  nature  (e.g.,  observes  and  questions 
changes  in  the  growth  of  sugar  crystals); 

•  demonstrates  an  appreciation  of  the  patterns 
ana  diversity  or  tne  natural  wona. 

•  demonstrates  an  appreciation  of  the  patterns 
and  diversity  of  the  natural  world: 

-  is  aware  of  patterns  found  in  nature  (e.g.,  pat- 

t(±Tr~i c  in  *j  Ipof  f\a\t  onr)  ni  frnt\' 

icuio  in  d  lcdi,  udy  ctnu  nignij, 

-  investigates  and  applies  knowledge  of  pattern 
to  new  situations  (e.g.,  cycle  of  the  moon, 
poetry,  print-making,  pattern  in  story); 

•  demonstrates  safety  measures  when  handling 
materials  and  equipment  (e.g.,  uses  care  in 
handling  magnifying  glass); 

•  demonstrates  safety  measures  when  handling 
materials  and  equipment  (e.g.,  uses  proper 
procedures  when  using  microscope); 

•  demonstrates  a  positive  attitude  toward  the 
environment: 

UL-UlvJIloU  CUt/o  a  pUMLlVC  allllUUC  lUWcUUo  lUC 

environment: 

-  shows  care  and  concern  for  the  immediate 
environment; 

-  adjusts  behavior  to  reflect  a  wider  environ- 
mental consciousness; 

•  demonstrates  receptivity  to  change  (e.g. ,  shares 
early  conceptions  about  the  natural  world). 

•  demonstrates  receptively  to  change  and  other 
points  of  view: 

-  expects  and  accepts  scientific  change  (e.g., 
modifies  preconceptions  on  the  basis  of  expe- 
riences in  science). 

Skills 

Biological,  Physical,  and  Earth/Space 

The  child: 

The  child: 

•  observes  characteristics,  similarities,  differ- 
ences, and  changes: 

•  observes  characteristics,  similarities,  differ- 
ences, and  charges: 

-  notes  and  discusses  differences  in  materials, 
events,  and  phenomena. 

-  notes/records  differences,  similarities,  com- 
monalities in  materials,  events,  phenomena. 

r , 
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Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Science 


o 

:rlc 


Early  Primary 


Later  Primary 


Skills 

Biological,  Physical,  and  Earth/Space 


The  child: 

•  classifies  materials,  events,  and  phenomena: 

-  sorts  according  to  non-traditional  criteria  (e.g., 
like/dislike,  color,  size,  simple  patterns); 

•  quantifies  according  to  length,  area,  volume, 
mass,  temperature  and  time: 

-  measures  using  non-traditional  units  (e.g.,  uses 
unit  blocks  to  measure  self  and  others); 

•  manipulates  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
safely  and  appropriately  to  the  investigation 
(e.g.,  uses  eye  dropper  appropriately  to  mix 
colored  liquids); 

•  communicates  information  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

-  presents  information  by  talking,  drawing,  build- 
ing, dramatizing,  etc.; 

•  draws  inferences  from  prior  knowledge  and 
experiences  and  makes  predictions: 

-  explanations  are  based  on  direct  observation 
and  concrete  experience; 

•  demonstrates  the  ability  to  look  for  natural 
causes  of  events  [rationality]  (e.g.,  investigates 
the  formation  of  shadows); 

•  demonstrates  creativity  and  critical  thinking 
when  exploring  science  problems: 

-  generates  a  variety  of  unique  ideas  and  solu- 
tions; 

-  selects  from  generated  ideas  and  solutions,  and 
defends  selections. 
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The  child: 

•  classifies  materials,  events,  and  phenomena: 

-  sorts  and  verbalizes  according  to  standard  crite- 
ria (e.g.,  texture,  mass,  structure); 

quantifies  according  to  length,  area,  volume, 
mass,  temperature  and  time: 

measures  and  records  using  standard  units  (e.g., 
measuring  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
graphing  over  a  period  of  time); 

manipulates  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
safely  and  appropriately  to  the  investigation  (e.g., 
uses  the  balance  scale  to  determine  mass  of 
different  materials); 

communicates  information  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

presents  information  using  charts,  graphs,  mod- 
els, etc.; 

draws  inferences  from  prior  knowledge  and  ex- 
periences and  makes  predictions: 

hypothesizes  from  experiences  and  observations; 

demonstrates  ability  to  look  for  natural  causes  of 
events  [rationality]  (e.g.,  relates  the  length  and 
the  position  of  the  shadow  to  the  time  of  day); 

demonstrates  creativity  and  critical  thinking  when 
exploring  science  problem: 

evaluates  evidence,  draws  conclusions  and  takes 
appropriate  action  (e.g.,  based  on  evidence  gath- 
ered through  scientific  exploration,  child  creates 
and  suggests  means  by  which  school  can  reduce 
its  paper  consumption). 


SCIENCE  CURRICULUM 

Descriptors  of  Learning  in  Science 

Early  Primary 

Later  Primary 

Know 

edge 

Biological,  Physical,  and  Earth/Space 
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The  child: 

•  demonstrates  an  understanding  of  the  relevant 
facts  and  concepts  of  the  scientific  world; 

•  understands  the  needs  of  living  things: 

-  describes  the  basic  needs  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals; 

•  describes  physical  properties  of  common  ma- 
terials and  phenomena: 

-  uses  simple  terms  to  describe  properties  (e.g. , 
bright,  dull,  color); 

•  gains  understanding  of  the  natural  world  and 
its  operation: 

-  uses  simple  terms  to  describe  immediate  envi- 
ronment (e.g.,  "water  changes  to  ice  when  it 
gets  cold"); 

•  uses  appropriate  scientific  vocabulary  related 
to  topics  being  explored: 

-  names  parts  of  a  plant  (e.g.,  tree,  trunk,  bark, 
leaf,  etc.); 

•  demonstrates  awareness  of  the  relationships 
among  the  science  disciplines  (e.g.,  how  life 
would  bedifferent  if  we  could  control  weather); 

•  demonstrates  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sci- 
ence (e.g.,  science  is  a  means  of  learning  about 
the  world  around  us); 

•  recognizes  the  applications  and  limitations  of 
science  in  the  practical  world  (e.g.,  refrigera- 
tion preserves  food  but  only  for  a  limited 
time). 
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The  child: 

•  demonstrates  an  understanding  of  the  relevant 
facts  and  concepts  of  the  scientific  world; 

•  understands  the  needs  of  living  things: 

-  understands  and  discusses  the  relationships  be- 
tween and  among  living  things; 

•  describes  physical  properties  of  common  mate- 
rials and  phenomena: 

-  uses  scientific  terms  to  describe  properties  (e.g., 
opaque,  translucent,  transparent); 

•  gains  understanding  of  the  natural  world  and  its 
operations: 

-  discusses  the  scientific  concepts  evident  in  the 
immediate  environment  (e.g.,  "water  freezes  at 
32°  Fahrenheit"); 

•  uses  appropriate  scientific  vocabulary  related 
to  topics  being  explored: 

-  uses  proper  scientific  names  (e.g.,  deciduous, 
conifer,  etc.); 

•  demonstrates  awareness  of  the  relationships 
among  the  science  disciplines  (e.g.,  recogniz- 
ing effects  of  cold  in  animal  behavior,  in  freez- 
ing of  water,  and  weathering  of  rocks); 

•  demonstrates  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  science; 

•  recognizes  the  applications  and  limitations  of 
science  in  the  practical  world  (e.g.,  science  has 
provided  immunization  for  many  diseases,  while 
colds  and  flus  persist). 
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Project  Planning  27 

Sample  Themes  39 

Agriculture 
-  A  class  topic 


-  Child  initiated,  child  and  teacher  planned  and  supported 
Trees  and  Growing  Things 

-  A  class  topic 

-  Teacher  initiated,  teacher  planned  and  supported 
Winter  Celebrations 

-  A  school-wide  theme 

-  Teacher  initiated,  teacher  planned  and  supported 
Sounds  Around  Us 

-  A  class  concept  unit 

-  Teacher  initiated,  teacher  and  child  planned  and  supported 
Water  Study 

-  A  framework  for  a  teacher  team  and  class  initiated  theme 
study 

-  Team  planned  and  supported 
Spiders 

-  An  individual  or  small  group  study 

-  Child  initiated,  planned,  and  directed 

-  Teacher  supported 

References  and  Resources 


Integrated  Studies 


Active  Learning  in  the  Classroom: 
Common  Understandings 

This  section  provides  examples  of  ways  to  structure  classroom  activities 
so  that  children  are  actively  involved.  By  using  these  approaches, 
favorite  lessons  and  topics  can  be  transformed  into  opportunities  for 
children  to  plan  and  direct  their  learning  with  the  teacher's  support  and 
guidance.  The  view  of  learning  in  the  primary  program  is  based  on  these 
important  principles. 

•  Learning  requires  the  active  participation  of  the  learner. 

•  People  learn  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  at  different  rates. 

•  Learning  is  both  an  individual  process  and  a  social  process. 

•  An  active  learning  classroom  is  characterized  by: 

-  children  choosing  from  available  activities,  materials,  and  experiences  for 
substantial  portions  of  the  day; 

-  meaningful,  learner-centered  experiences; 

-  opportunities  to  touch,  manipulate,  and  experiment; 

-  opportunities  to  ask  questions,  solve  problems,  and  think  independently; 

-  a  range  of  expectations  for  all  children; 

-  extensive  talking,  reading,  and  writing; 

-  opportunities  to  make  decisions  and  to  be  creative; 

-  respect  and  trust  for  the  learner; 

-  adults  learning  along  with  children; 

-  opportunities  to  learn  from  mistakes; 

-  integration  of  content  areas;  and 

-  assessment  as  part  of  the  daily  routine. 
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Planning  for  an  Integrated  Curriculum 

The  primary  program  advocates  learning  experiences  which  are 
relevant,  purposeful,  and  worthwhile.  If  experiences  are  to 
engage  children,  they  need  to  be  shaped  by  children's  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  This  means  choosing  themes,  topics,  projects, 
or  areas  of  study  based  on  the  knowledge  children  have  and 
constructing  a  plan  which  is  driven  by  the  children's  curiosity. 
This  does  not  mean  an  undirected,  ever-changing,  scavenger 
hunt  in  search  of  answers  to  the  question  of  the  day.  The 
children's  need  for  inquiry  becomes  the  vehicle  for  the  integration. 
The  teacher's  responsibility  is  to  construct  the  plan  which  will 
provide  the  scope  and  depth  necessary  to  ensure  a  valuable 
educational  experience  for  all  children.  To  provide  direction 
and  balance,  a  teacher  needs  to  make  long  range  or  yearly  plans 
which  can  be  reviewed  and  adjusted  throughout  the  year.  A 
long-term  plan  should  consider: 

•  the  children's  strengths  and  interests; 

•  the  teacher's  strengths  and  interests; 

•  the  goals  of  the  primary  program; 

•  assessment  and  evaluation;  and 

•  school  and  community  resources. 

Children's  Strengths  and  Interests 

Beginning  the  year  with  a  unit,  theme,  or  topic  such  as  "Me"  or  "Getting  to 
Know  You"  allows  the  teacher  and  children  to  learn  about  one  another  and 
discover  shared  interests.  While  the  class  is  learning  about  one  another,  the 
teacher  and  children  can  agree  upon  the  routines  necessary  to  facilitate  a 
harmonious  classroom.  Involving  children  in  arranging  and  decorating  the 
classroom,  setting  up  storage  systems,  and  suggesting  topics  builds  the 
foundation  for  motivation  and  commitment  to  one  another.  Many  teachers  find 
a  class  brainstorming  session  to  determine  areas  of  interest  is  an  essential  first 
step  in  establishing  a  learner-focused  curriculum.  These  suggestions  may  be 
listed,  prioritized,  displayed,  and  revisited  during  the  year. 
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The  key  factor  is  inviting  all  class  members,  including  the  teacher,  to  provide 
suggestions  and  participate  in  developing  a  list  of  agreed  upon  topics  for  study. 
This  list  becomes  the  starting  place  for  the  teacher  in  planning  activities  and 
experiences  which  provide  a  balance  of  content  and  process. 

The  Teacher's  Strengths  and  Interests 


Just  as  children's  wonder  and  joy  drives  their  learning,  so  can  the  teacher's 
interests  and  enthusiasm.  Children  need  to  see  their  teachers  as  learners  and  as 
human  beings.  The  teacher's  willingness  to  share  what  he  or  she  values  shows 
the  children  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  activity  and  that  their  teacher  is  a  person 
who  thinks  and  feels  and  cares. 

In  long  range  planning,  teachers  need  to  ask:  | —  — 

How  can  I  use  my  interests  and  talents  to 
enhance  learning  and  still  incorporate  the  | 
children's  interests?  What  contributions  can  I 
make  by  sharing?  Such  sharing  may  include: 

•  personal  culture, 

•  love  of  literature, 

•  struggles  with  writing, 

•  interest  in  sciences, 

•  recreational  activities, 

•  interest  and  talent  in  fine  arts,  and 

•  an  inquiring  attitude. 


Goals  of  the  Primary  Program 


Planning  for  an  integrated  curriculum  begins  with  a  consideration  of  children's 
needs,  interests,  questions,  prior  knowledge,  and  experiences.  The  goals  and 
the  curriculum  areas  of  the  primary  program  will  guide  the  teacher's  planning. 
The  learning  dimensions  (attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge)  in  each  curriculum 
area  also  need  to  be  considered  when  negotiating  projects,  themes,  or  topics  of 
study  with  the  children.  The  teacher  weaves  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  interests  of  children  into  the  fabric  of  the  classroom  curriculum. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  all  goals  or  curriculum  areas  can  be  emphasized 
equally  in  every  project,  theme,  or  topic  of  study.  However,  the  teacher  ensures 
that  a  balance  of  experiences  related  to  the  goals  and  curriculum  areas  of  the 
program  is  achieved  over  the  course  of  the  year.  Throughout  the  year,  at  the 
i  inclusion  of  each  project,  theme,  or  topic,  this  balance  is  considered  as  part 
of  ongoing  evaluation  and  planning. 
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As  the  teacher  plans  appropriate  learning  experiences,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
not  all  curriculum  content  can  be  explored  in  an  integrated  way.  For  example, 
the  introduction  of  place  value  in  mathematics  need  not  be  related  to  the  project 
and  might  better  be  taught  using  concrete  materials  designed  specifically  for 
enhancing  development  of  concepts  in  mathematics.  Once  understood,  the 
concept  of  place  value  could  subsequently  be  integrated  into  other  activities 
and  its  connections  in  the  "real  world"  highlighted. 

To  make  the  curriculum  come  alive  for  the  children  and  the  teacher,  the 
project,  theme,  or  topic  of  study  must  be  something  children  see  as 
purposeful  and  worthwhile.  Their  interest  will  then  provide  the  moti- 
vation to  inquire,  to  represent,  and  reflect  upon  their  learning.  The  need 
to  communicate  and  share  information  creates  the  context  through 
which  meaning  is  constructed  and  skills  and  processes  are  developed 
and  practiced. 


Assessment  and  Evaluation 

In  making  a  long  range  plan  for  assessment  and  evaluation,  the  teacher 
needs  to  establish  a  system  which  facilitates: 

•  all  children  being  considered  on  a  regular  basis; 

•  information  being  collected  on  all  goal  and  curriculum  areas; 

•  information  being  recorded  and  stored; 

•  children  being  involved  in  the  process;  and 

•  sharing  and  transferring  information. 

A  long  range  plan  for  assessment  and  evaluation  also  needs  to  include  ongoing 
questioning  of  how  the  information  gained  through  interaction  with  children 
can  be  used  to  enhance,  modify,  and  adapt  further  assessment,  the  curriculum, 
and  the  environment. 


School  and  Community  Resources 


Creating  an  environment  that  facilitates  learning  requires  taking  advantage  of 
the  available  resources.  Human  resources,  the  people  who  make  up  the 
educational  community;  materials  and  equipment,  the  things  we  need  to 
organize  and  accomplish  the  enterprise;  and  physical  resources,  the  layout  of 
the  classroom,  school,  and  community  environment,  are  all  factors  that  need 
to  be  considered.  Questions  teachers  may  have  to  consider  to  plan  for  the 
optimum  use  of  resources  can  be  organized  according  to  these  categories. 
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Human  Resources 

Who  are  the  people  who  can  support  and  enhance  the  learning  experience? 

•  children 

•  parents 

•  community 

•  teacher-librarian 

•  learning  assistance  teacher 

•  district  personnel 

•  specialist  teachers 


An  inventory  of  what  is  available  may  also  form  the  basis  for  a  "wish  list"  of 
materials  and  equipment  necessary  for  organization  or  activities.  Such  lists  are 
most  successful  when  staff  members  collaborate  to  make  the  list  of  the  items. 
In  this  way,  a  plan  can  be  developed  to  build  upon  available  resources. 

Physical  Facilities 

What  space  is  available  in  the  classroom  and  what  is  its  best  use?  (Many 
teachers  find  that  developing  a  partnership  with  another  teacher  to  help  one 
another  with  this  task  is  a  profitable,  time-saving  endeavor.  Children,  too,  have 
valuable  insights  into  how  space  can  be  arranged. 

What  areas  are  available  in  the  school? 

•  multi-purpose  room 

•  gymnasium 

•  storage  areas 


What  materials  are  available? 

•  classroom 

•  school 

•  district 

•  child's  home 

•  community 


What  cultures  are  represented  in  the 
community?  What  organizations  could 
connect  with  our  class,  e.g.,  multicultural 
societies,  ethnic  organizations,  fine  arts 
groups,  service  clubs,  senior  citizens,  and 
elderly  care  facilities? 


Materials  and  Equipment 
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What  community  facilities  are  available? 

•  library 

•  museum 

•  gymnasium 

•  outdoor  arena 

What  features  of  the  natural  environment  could 
facilitate  learning? 

•  weather 

•  geography 

•  natural  resources 

•  historic  sites 


Daily  Planning 

As  teachers  plan  for  daily  learning  experiences,  it  is  important  that  these  plans  remain  flexible  to  reflect 
and  accommodate  changing  needs  and  priorities,  teachable  moments,  happenings  in  the  school  and 
neighborhood,  unexpected  visitors,  and  other  unanticipated  circumstances.  When  planning,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  following: 

•  stages  of  development  and  unique  needs  of  children; 

•  pre-scheduled  blocks  of  time,  e.g.,  library,  gymnasium,  computer  lab; 

•  curriculum  in  the  primary  program: 

-  longer  blocks  of  time  to  allow  for  integrated  studies; 

-  areas  of  curriculum  which  do  not  integrate  naturally,  e.g.,  mathematics  does  not  always  integrate 
with  themes  or  topics  of  study; 

-  areas  of  curriculum  which  may  be  taught  by  specialists,  e.g.,  Spanish,  music; 

-  a  balance  of  curriculum  areas  over  a  week,  month,  etc.; 


•  experiences  on  a  daily  basis  including: 

-  personal  writing  (journals,  etc.) 

-  reading  independently  (SSR,  DEAR); 

-  physical  activity; 

-  mathematical  experiences; 

-  play; 

-  reflection  time; 

•  a  balance  of  activities  including: 

-  large  group,  small  group,  and  individual; 

-  teacher-directed,  child-initiated; 

-  less  active,  more  active;  514 
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whole  class  instruction  for  specific  skills  or  processes,  e.g.,  use  of  microscopes,  class  routines  and 
expectations; 

input  from  children  about  the  daily  plan; 

establishing  daily  routines  which  provide  a  framework  for  expectations  regarding  daily/weekly 
activities; 

physical  movement  and  active  involvement  in  learning  experiences; 

time  to  reflect  upon  new  learnings,  unsolved  problems,  feelings,  future  learning  needs  and  goals; 

daily  opportunities  for  teacher  observation; 

learning  with  other  teachers  and  "buddying"  with  other  classes; 

parents  as  participants  in  the  classroom; 

accommodating  differing  dismissal  schedules,  e.g.,  half-day,  first  year  students; 
repetition  of  daily  routines  and  schedule  where  possible;  and 

flexibility  to  accommodate  changes  such  as  a  longer  attention  span,  increasing  repertoire  of  skills  and 
knowledge,  greater  independence,  changing  attitudes,  etc. 
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Sample  1 

9:00  a.m. 

Group  Time  -  Opening  Activities 

9:15  a.m. 

Writing  Time-Personal  writing,  journals,  logs,  etc. 

9:30  a.m. 

Integrated  Studies* 

-  Themes,  projects,  topics  of  study 

-  Centers 

-  Curriculum  blocks       *  mathematics,  language  arts, 

-  Writing  process            physical  education,  social  studies, 

-  Library                      science,  fine  arts,  responsible  living 

10:30  a.m. 

Outside  Time 

10:45  a.m. 

Literature-Teacher  reads  to  children 

11:00  a.m. 

Physical  Activity  Time 

11:30  a.m. 

Integrated  Studies 

(Dismissal  of  half-day  children) 

12:00  p.m. 

Noon  Hour  (lunch,  outside) 

1:00  p.m. 

SSR  (Silent  Sustained  Reading) 

or  DEAR  (Drop  Everything  and  Read) 

1:20  p.m. 

Integrated  Studies 

2:40  p.m. 

Group  Time-Reflection  and  closing  activities 

3:00  p.m. 

Dismissal 

CO 
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Sample  2 

9:00  a.m.  Buddy  Reading-children  come  in 

and  begin  reading  with  a  buddy. 

9: 1 5  a.m.  Shared  Reading  Exper ience-the 

piece  of  literature  is  related  to  a  theme, 
project,  or  topic. 

9:30  a.m.  Reader's  Response-in  their  re- 

sponse logs,  students  address 
literature  which  has  been  read  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

9:45  a.m.  Centers-are  shared  between 

classrooms.  Due  to  a  lack  of  space, 
some  centers  are  located  in  hall 
ways.  During  center  time,  children 
represent  their  knowledge  of  the 
book  read  during  shared  reading 
experience  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
painting,  modeling,  drawing, 
writing,  reading,  graphing,  puppets, 
construction. 

10:30  a.m.  Recess 

10:45  a.m.         Sharing-Students  share  their 

representations.  They  bring  their 
paintings,  plays,  poems,  etc.  and 
talk  about  how  they  have  made 
sense  of  the  story.  (Note:  Children's 
drawing,  painting,  coloring  or 
building  take  different  formats 
based  on  their  developmental  levels.) 
After  sharing  orally,  students  return 
to  their  response  logs  and  reflect  on 
their  learning.  Sometimes  we  use 
the  stem-"What  I  have  learned. 

What  I  still  wonder  about  ,1 

Music,  drama,  gym,  and  computers 
integrate  into  our  schedule. 

2:00  p.m.  Integrated  Block/Projects-language 

arts,  science,  math,  social  studies, 
fine  arts,  etc. 

2:45  p.m.         Reflections-'What  did  you  learn 
today?"  "What  do  you  still  wonder 
about?" 
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Sample  3 

8:15  a.m. 

DIRT  (Daily  Individual  Reading 
Time)  or  personal  writing  or 
reader's  theatre  or  book  talks 
(sharing  why  someone  might  like  to 
read  your  book)  or  buddy  reading 

8:45  a.m. 

Sharing  of  the  above 

9:00  a.m. 

Theme  work 

-  reading  and  writing  process 

-  science/social  studies/language 
arts 

10:00  a.m. 

Sharing-children  share  theme 
work  in  small  groups 

10:15  a.m. 

Integrated  block/projects 

11:35  a.m. 

Lunch 

11:55  p.m. 

Shared  reading-"big  books,"  "echo 
reading" 

12:10  p.m. 

Outside  play 

12:45  p.m. 

Class  meeting 

1:00  p.m. 

Planning  time/centers 

1:50  p.m. 

Story 

2:05  p.m. 

Reflections 

2:15  p.m. 

PE/music/library  on  alternate 
days 

3:00  p.m. 

Get  ready  to  go  home 
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Sample  4 

8:40  a.m. 

Morning  Meeting 

9:05  a.m. 

Choosing  Time 
Must  do  today 

9:10  a.m. 

Integrated  Activities 

9:45  a.m. 

PE 

10:10  a.m. 

Recess 

10:30  a.m. 

Integrated  Activities 

ll:00  a.m. 

Sharing  Music 

Storv 

1  1  .OA  _ 

ll:30  a.m. 

Kindergarten  children  go  home 

12:00  noon 

Lunch 

1:00  p.m. 

Buddy  Reading 

1*1  C  n  m 

i:i j  p.m. 

Afternoon  Meeting 
Discuss 

1:30  p.m. 

Integrated  Activities 
Individual  Reading  Conferences 

2:30  p.m. 

Clean-up 

2:40  p.m. 

Sharing  Storv 

Other 

3:00  p.m. 

Reflections  Reminders 

NOTES: 

S  1  7 
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Sample  5 

Primary  Intermediate  Classroom 


Time 


8:55  a.m. 


10:30  a.m. 


10:45  a.m. 


12:00  noon 
1:00  p.m. 

1:20  p.m. 


Monday  Tuesday        Wednesday       Thursday  Friday 


New s ,  Day's  Agen da  » » »»  »» »  »  »»  » » »» »»  »» »»»» » »»» »»» »  »» »» »» »  » »»» »  » * * *  *  * * » >>>>y>  " * *  * >>y>  >>y> 


2:45-3:00  p.m. 


Math 


PE 


Math 


Library 


Math 


PE 


Math 


Math 


Recess  » »» » » »» » » »»  » »» » >>y> » >y y>  >y >y>>  >y >y >y >y y> y>  y>>> >>y> >y  >y * >>y>  *  * >y * >y  *  *  y>  y> >>y>>>  y>  y> >y >>y> >y  *  >y " >>>y >y  >>y>  >y w>>>>>>>> 


Integrated  studies  (language  arts) 

i 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  representing,  journal  discussion,  read  aloud,  handwriting 

I 

Fitness-walk/run  laps  of  field 


Lunch 


SSR/Writing 
&  Conferencing 


SSR/Writing 
&Conferencing 


PE 


SSR/Writing 
&  Conferencing 


SSR/Writing 
&  Conferencing 


Projects/Themes,  Integrated  Science,  Social  Studies,  Fine  Arts  »»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»» 


Reflection-What  did  we  learn  today?  Questions?  I  wonder?  Direction, 
 I   I  I  
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Sample 
Activity  Plan 

The  sample  document  is  to  be  used  as  a  flexible  organizer  to  help  the  teacher  incorporate  theory  into 
practice. 

Topic  (big  idea) 

Activity  ~ 
Materials  (list  the  materials  available  to  the  child) 
Manipulation  (describe  the  use  of  the  materials) 
Choice  (what  options  does  the  child  have?) 

Language  (opportunities  to  use  words,  child-to-child;  adult-to-child) 

Support  (in  what  ways  will  adults  or  peers  help  the  child  think  about  his  or  her  work?) 

Time  (for  exploring,  communicating,  processing) 


51,9 
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Classroom  Arrangements 

Planning  the  Classroom  Space 

In  planning  how  to  organize  a 
classroom,  a  number  of  considerations 
may  be  helpful.  Individual  teaching 
styles,  children's  learning  needs  and 
styles,  and  physical  facility  will  have 
bearing  on  classroom  arrangements. 
Involving  the  children  in  creating  and 
maintaining  the  classroom  environ- 
ment helps  them  develop  planning 
skills,  responsibility,  and  feelings  of 
self-worth.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
planning  suggestions: 


4m 


"Sometimes  in  our  desire 
to  make  the  learning 
environment  attractive, 
appealing  and  orderly, 
we  view  what's  appropriate 
from  our  perspective 
as  adults,  but  we  musnt 
lose  sight  of  what  it  is 
children  really  need  to  be 
doing  in  order  to  learn." 

Joan  Hall,  1990. 
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provide  a  classroom  arrangement  that  reflects  the  integrated  nature 
of  children's  learning; 

involve  children  in  planning  how  to  organize  the  room; 

consider  both  safety  and  ease  of  access  when  placing  furniture  and 
storing  materials  and  equipment; 

consider  the  best  spot  to  place  movable  furniture  so  it  can  be  moved 
when  extra  space  is  required; 

plan  space  for  individual,  small  and  large  group  activities; 

consider  where  quiet  work  areas  might  be  used  for  conferencing  or 
individual  work; 

collaborate  with  other  teachers  to  share  space  and/or  equipment  or 
even  portable  centers  (sometimes  this  can  be  done  with  an  interme- 
diate teacher  whose  students  are  buddying  with  the  primary  chil- 
dren); 

evaluate  the  learning  environment  continuously  and  adjust  the 
arrangement  if  students'  needs  require  it;  and 

place  things  to  provide  an  attractive  atmosphere. 
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Classroom  Arrangements:  Facilitating  Learning 

Classroom  arrangement  is  an  important  factor  in  facilitating  children's 
learning.  Even  more  crucial,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  teachers 
interact  with  children.  While  this  document  includes  a  section  on 
learning  centers,  it  is  recognized  that  learner-focused  programs  are 
not  dependent  on  using  the  centers  model.  Having  centers  is  not  the 
key  condition  for  active  learning.  The  essential  elements  are 
flexibility,  adaptability,  and  response  to  children's  needs  in  a 
supportive  climate  of  inquiry.  Building  a  child-centered  program 
requires  more  than  arranging  materials  and  furniture.  It  demands 
that  we  use  our  knowledge  of  children  and  how  they  learn  to  guide 
our  decisions  about  what  tasks  we  ask  children  to  do.  The  following 
chart  illustrates  the  shift  from  teacher- directed  to  child-centered 
learning  (Schwartz,  S.  &  Pollishuke,  M.,  1990,  p.  60). 


Center  Name 

Teacher-Directed  Tasks 

Child-Initiated  Tasks 

Reading 

Thp  tparhfT  selerK  the  ^torip^  for  thp 
students  to  read  and  assigns  follow- 
up  tasks. 

Stiiflpnf*;  rhnncp  thpir  own  rpadincr 

materials  from  a  variety  of  resources. 
They  fill  intheirreadingrecord  sheets 
or  reading  response  logs.  They  may 
then  devise  appropriate  follow-up 
work  from  a  list  of  tasks  generated 
by  the  students  and  teacher. 

Writing 

The  teacher  assigns  a  topic  for  story 
writing. 

Students  draw  upon  personal  and 
classroom  experiences  and  interest 
to  determine  their  writing  topics. 

Mathematics 

The  teacher  assigns  a  math  worksheet 
to  be  completed. 

Students  select  from  a  variety  of 
concrete  materials  and  create  their 
own  patterns. 

Spelling 

The  teacher  assigns  a  word  list  and 
students  write  their  words  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

From  personal  writing  or  from  a  list 
of  words  generated  about  a  particu- 
lar theme  studied,  students  choose 
several  words  they  do  not  know  how 
to  spell.  They  experiment  with  and 
work  with  the  words  in  a  variety  of 
self-selected  activities  established  by 
the  students  and  teacher. 

Art 

Children  are  shown  how  to  make  a 
bear  puppet  using  paper  bags  and 
construction  paper. 

A  wide  variety  of  materials  are  pro- 
vided. Children  make  their  own  in- 
teresting inventions. 
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Classroom  Arrangements:  Learning  Centers 

Learning  centers  are  one  way  to  provide  for  individual  differences  in  a  classroom.  The  number  of  centers 
set  up  at  any  given  time  will  vary  according  to  the  teacher's  personal  style  and  the  children's  learning  needs. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  useful  when  planning  a  learning  center: 

•  Allow  children  to  contribute  materials,  ideas,  questions,  and  tasks  to  the  center. 

•  Position  the  center  in  a  place  that  is  complementary  to  the  activities  of  other  centers  around  it. 

•  Vary  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  tasks  in  the  center. 

•  Provide  a  choice  of  activities  and  expectations  that  acknowledge  a  variety  of  learning  styles, 

•  Consider  tasks  designed  for  independent  learning  or  small  group  work. 

•  Consider  current  themes  and  projects. 

•  Choose  tasks  that  are  relevant  and  meaningful  for  the  children. 

•  Allow  for  multiple  ways  for  children  to  represent  their  learning. 

The  number,  kind,  and  content  of  the  centers  will  vary  and  change  during  the  year.  To  facilitate  the 
successful  use  of  centers,  teachers  may  find  the  following  ideas  helpful: 

•  Introduce  a  new  center  to  the  children  by  explaining  the  features,  points  of  interest,  choices  of  activities, 
and  any  other  significant  aspects  that  need  special  attention.  This  can  be  done  by  the  teacher,  buddy, 
or  an  experienced  peer.  (One  cannot  assume  that  every  child  will  understand  what  is  expected  in  any 
given  center  or  that  every  child  will  feel  bold  enough  to  solve  the  problem  independently.) 

•  Encourage  children  to  assist  in  planning  and  organizing  the  center. 

•  Elicit  from  children  strategies  for  solving  problems  they  may  encounter  when  working  in  a  center  (e.g., 
what  to  do  if  the  directions  are  unclear  or  what  to  do  if  there  is  a  problem  in  sharing  equipment). 

•  Discuss  with  children  expectations  of  appropriate  behavior  in  the  centers.  Include  their  suggestions 
q        when  clarifying  these  expectations. 

ERIC  16  5;2 
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Consideration  should  be  given  to  where  a  center  is  located  as  well  as  to  what  materials  it  contains. 
Placement  of  centers  is  governed  by  awareness  of  safety,  interference  caused  by  noise,  space  available, 
and  movement  patterns.  Locating  centers  so  that  materials  and  activities  of  a  center  facilitate, 
supplement,  and  complement  those  of  another  center  supports  integration  and  allows  children  to  select 
from  and  adapt  the  environment  to  suit  their  needs.  Children  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  spaces  for  the  centers  and  assist  in  the  acquisition  and  placement  of  materials.  Some  possibilities  for 
learning  centers  are  presented  in  the  following  section. 

Group  Meeting  Area 

This  is  the  place  where  new  ideas  and  activities  are  introduced,  where  familiar  activities  are  reviewed, 
and  where  field  trips  and  other  experiences  are  remembered  and  reflected  upon.  Parts  of  the  program 
carried  out  in  this  area  provide  children  with  fresh  input  and  ideas  and  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  or 
try  new  things,  to  predict,  to  problem-solve,  to  listen  to  good  literature,  to  review  and  enjoy  the  familiar, 
and  to  reflect,  talk,  and  reason  about  their  experiences. 


Group  Meeting  Area 


*  Jtivltles 

•  Opening  and  c  ti 

•  Class  meetings 

•  Introducing  books  ana  shan,.c  .  x>d  litera- 
ture / 

•  Learning  about  food  and  nutrition 

•  Planning,  discussing,  developing  language 
and  thinking 

•  Music,  movement,  singing,  dancing,  drama 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts 

•  Counting,  graphing,  grouping,  compar- 
ing, estimating,  problem-solving,  and 
other  mathematical  activities 

•  Writing  letters,  reading  recipes,  charts, 
songs,  and  poems 

•  Sharing  "news,"  recording  experiences, 
and  other  literacy  related  activities 


Suggested  Materials 

Carpeted  space 

Chart  stand  and  paper,  flannel  board 

Chalkboard 

Magnetic  board 

Big  book  easel 

Teacher  chair  or  stool 

Record  player 

Tape  recorder 

Rhythm  instruments  (stored  nearby) 
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"Students  beginning  to 
work  in  centers  need 
to  learn  routines, 
expectations  and 
responsibilities,  need  to 
strengthen  self  direction 
and  independence,  and 
need  to  develop  attitudes 
towards  learning  and 
working  at  centers" 

Susan  Schwartz  and 
Mindy  Pollishuke, 
Creating  the  Child 
Centered  Classroom,  1990. 
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Reading  Area 

The  reading  area  is  intended  to  supplement  the  library  resource  center  and 
provide  opportunities  for  children  to  have  daily  access  to  familiar  and  favorite 
books,  poetry,  stories,  and  information.  A  special  feature  of  the  class  collection 
is  the  child-authored  books. 

Concept  books,  pattern  books,  big  books,  and  a  wide  variety  of  children's 
literature  from  the  book  center  are  read  to  children  during  story  time  and  are 
available  for  re-reading.  Teachers  may  choose  to  tape  record  their  story  time 
readings  so  individual  children  can  hear  the  stories  again.  Children  are 
encouraged  and  given  time  to  read  at  their  stage  of  development.  In  this 
manner,  emergent  reading  patterns  can  develop.  Older  primary  children  will 
enjoy  independent  reading  activities  at  this  center. 

Suggested  Activities  for  the  Reading  Area: 

•  read  and  reread  favorite  stories 

•  share  observations  and  predictions,  discuss,  and 
answer  questions  about  books,  stories,  and  other 
print  materials 

•  re-tell  favorite  stories 

•  role  play  characters  of  situations  from  stories 

Suggested  Materials  for  the  Reading  Area: 


big  books  with  accompanying  small  books  and 
tapes 

selected  variety  of  good  children's  literature 
class-made  and  child-authored  books 
research  and  resource  books  for  a  variety  of 
topics  related  to  themes,  projects,  seasons,  field 
trips 

class  news  board 
reading  logs/charts 
poems  on  charts 
song  charts 

language  experience  charts 
pictures  with  captions 
calendar,  graphs,  helper  charts 
name  tags 

tape  player  and  individual  tapes 
film  strip/cassette 
props  for  role  playing 
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Drawing,  Writing,  and  Publishing  Area 

Drawing  provides  the  child  with  a  way  of  saying 
things  that  cannot  easily  be  said  in  words.  This 
non-verbal  representation  of  thought  is  closely 
linked  to  oral  discussion,  which  can  be  extended 
to  the  written  expression  of  those  thoughts.  This 
center  provides  a  place  where  children  can  play 
with  literacy  materials  and  express  themselves 
through  print.  This  is  a  place  where  children 
explore  the  nature,  purpose,  and  function  of 
written  language,  each  operating  at  his  or  her 
own  level.  The  teacher  responds  to  children's 
requests  for  information  or  help  with  the 
conventions  of  print 

Suggested  Materials: 

•  pencils  and  crayons 

•  felt  markers  (broad  and  fine  tip) 

•  paper  of  different  sizes,  shapes,  colors,  and 
textures 

•  envelopes 

•  staplers  and  hole-punchers 

•  home-made  books  in  different  shapes  and 
sizes  (a  few  pages  with  a  variety  of  colored 
paper  covers) 

•  wallpaper  books 

•  hooks  for  storing  words 

•  word  cards 

•  pocket  chart 

•  sentence  strips 

•  typewriter 

•  magnetic  letters  (upper  and  lower  case)  and 
numerals 

•  labels  from  containers 

•  computers  and  printer 

•  small  chalkboards 

•  word  lists 

•  dictionaries  and  thesaurus 

•  draft  and  date  stamps 


Art  Area 

Art  materials  in  the  classroom  may  be  stored  in 
the  art  area.  Materials  and  appropriate  storage 
are  provided,  techniques  and  processes  are 
explained  and  demonstrated  so  children  have 
the  opportunity  to  explore,  experiment,  and 
represent  their  feelings  and  ideas.  Depending 
on  the  theme,  project,  interest,  or  topic  of  the 
moment,  the  teacher  may  introduce  related 
materials  and  techniques. 

Suggested  Materials: 

•  crayons 

•  oil  pastels 

•  chalk 

•  finger  paint 

•  liquid  paint 

•  cake  paint 

•  screens 

•  toothbrushes 

•  cotton  balls 

•  brushes 

•  straws 

•  empty  deodorant  bottles  for  roll-on  painting 

•  sponges  and  cotton  swabs 

•  fabric  and  string 

•  wood 

•  "junk"  boxes 

•  tissue  and  crepe  paper 

•  various  objects  for  printing 

•  painting  brushes  (variety  of  shapes  and  sizes) 

•  play  dough  and  clay 

•  modeling  tools  (cutters,  garlic  press,  spoons, 
meat  hammer) 

•  leaves 

•  wax,  tape,  glue,  paste 

•  staplers 

•  felt  pens 
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Painting  Area 

Paints  and  paper  are  materials  children  need  to 
use  freely  and  creatively.  They  enjoy  painting  for 
its  own  sake  and,  although  adult  interest  provides 
encouragement,  painting  is  essentially  a  private 
activity.  The  opportunity  to  paint  should  be 
available  every  day  for  every  child.  Painting 
enables  the  child  to  experiment  with  color  and 
technique,  to  explore  the  properties  of  the  various 
media,  to  evolve  and  elaborate  upon  personal 
symbols,  to  create  and  respond  to  pictures,  and  to 
represent  what  is  known  from  experience.  The 
opportunity  to  try  a  variety  of  papers,  paints, 
colors,  and  techniques  is  offered  at  the  painting 
center. 

Suggested  Materials  for  the  Painting  Area: 


powdered  and  liquid  tempera 
finger  paints 
liquid  starch  (to  extend 
paints,  make  fingerpaint,  use 
with  chalk) 

liquid  soap  (to  fingerpaint 

with) 

oil  pastels 


tempera  blocks 
watercolor  paints 
marking  pens 

fluorescent  crayon  or  paints 
variety  of  brushes 
large  painter's  brush 
tongue  depressors  or  chop- 
sticks for  mixing  paints 


easels  or  table  top  space 

drying  rack  or  line 

containers  for  paint 

cotton  swabs 

sponges 

straws 

rollers 

tooth  brushes 


Sand  and  Water  Areas 

Sand  and  water  may  be  part  of  the  art  area,  together  in  one  area  or  as  separate  areas,  depending  upon 
available  space.  As  children  explore  the  properties  of  sand  and  water  through  play,  they  gain  new  insights 
by  interacting  with  each  other  and  with  the  teacher,  who  provides  suggestions  or  questions  that  enhance 
and  extend  the  experiences.  Children  extend  their  scientific  and  mathematical  knowledge  as  they  engage 
in  activities  that  utilize  sand,  water,  and  other  materials. 
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Suggested  Materials  for  Water: 


•  water  and  water  table 

•  containers  varying  accord- 
ing to  size,  shape,  and 
function 

•  sponges 

•  corks 

•  cups 


•  water  can 

•  eye  dropper 

•  bowls 

•  measuring  cups 

•  straws 

•  siphon 

•  pouring  spouts 


•  egg  beater 

•  sieves  and  strainers 

•  squeeze  bottles 

•  plastic  tubing  or  hose 

•  objects  that  sink  or  float 

•  water  wheel 

•  water  pump 


Suggested  Materials  for  Sand: 

•  dry  sand  container 

•  wet  sand  container 

•  dust  pans 

•  brooms 

•  cans 

•  gelatin  molds 

•  cookie  cutters 

Block  Area 


•  funnels 

•  graduated  measuring  objects 

•  watering  can 

•  bucket  and  shovel 

•  spoons  and  scoops 

•  sieves  and  strainers 

•  salt  and  pepper  shakers 


•  cars  and  trucks 

•  animals 

•  fences 

•  balance  scales 

•  egg  timer 

•  sand  wheel 

•  props  supporting  topics  of  study 


As  children  play  in  the  block  area,  they  represent  their  thinking  in  three-dimensional  form.  Intellectual 
development  occurs  as  children  sort,  classify,  measure,  evaluate,  and  solve  problems.  Concepts  such  as 
size,  space  and  time  develop.  Children  represent  what  they  know  from  experience  by  constructing, 
planning,  talking,  and  engaging  in  dramatic  play.  The  conversation  and  cooperation  necessary  to  plan 
work  with  others  on  construction  projects  and  the  satisfaction  gained  promotes  social  and  emotional 
development.  Children  are  encouraged  to  draw,  paint,  map,  label,  talk,  or  write  about  what  they  are  doing 
as  a  further  extension  of  their  activities. 

Suggested  Materials  for  the  Block  Area: 

i 

•  block  and  toy  shelves 

•  wooden  blocks 

•  cardboard  blocks  and  boxes 

•  table  blocks 

•  hollow  blocks 

•  multilinks 

•  cuisinaire  rods 

•  geometric  shapes 

•  attribute  blocks 

•  pattern  blocks 

•  vehicles  and  traffic  signs 

•  wooden  people 

ERIC 


•  animals 

•  buildings 

•  hats 

•  masking  tape 

•  paper 

•  roads 

•  plastic  cups 

•  lids 

•  fabric  scraps 

•  writing  tools 

•  paper  cylinders 

•  blankets  or  sheets 
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Dramatic  Play  Area 


The  dramatic  play  area  allows  children  to  interact, 
experience,  and  recreate  real  or  imaginative 
situations,  places,  or  roles.  As  individuals  or 
groups,  children  can  plan,  rearrange,  and  make 
changes  to  the  center  which  reproduce  real  life 
experiences.  Spontaneous  dramatic  play 
accompanied  by  dialogue  with  the  teacher  can 
aid  in  solving  problems  and  clarifying  through 
language.  Participation  stimulates  development 
as  children  become  involved  in  detailed  planning, 
sharing,  and  cooperating.  Reading  and  writing 
(writing  plans,  making  signs  and  labels,  etc.)  are 
encouraged  whenever  appropriate.  Encouraging 
children  to  bring  items  from  home  to  facilitate 
dramatic  play  promotes  involvement. 

It  may  be  useful  to  store  some  items  in  separate 
"prop  boxes"  or  small  suitcases.  An  over-abun- 
dance of  materials  can  make  clean-up  difficult 

for  children.  Once  you  have  determined  the  kinds  of  prop  boxes  you  wish  to  have  and  how  you  will  store 
and  label  items,  you  can  begin  to  sort  and  add  to  the  collections  of  materials  you  already  have.  Children 
and  parents  will  contribute  items  if  you  provide  a  stimulating  list  to  get  the  process  started.  Other  items 
can  be  "scrounged"  from  stores,  repair  shops,  lumber  yards,  garages,  and  through  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. 

Suggested  Materials  for  the  Dramatic  Play  Area: 


child-size  furniture 
kitchen  supplies 
dolls  and  accessories 
dress-up  clothes  and 
props  (scarves,  shoes,  hats, 
ties) 

full-length  mirror 
food  models 


child-size  box 
steering  wheel 
keys 

flowers  and  plants  to  arrange 
theme  props  (hospital,  space 
lab,  camping,  museum,  rain 
forest,  community  helpers, 
grocery  store,  office) 


puppet  theatre/store  front 
puppets 

commercial  puppets 
material  for  handmade 
puppets  (socks,  bags,  sticks, 
paper,  yardage,  buttons); 
these  might  also  be  stored  in 
the  art  area 
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Exploration  Area 

The  exploration  area  provides  the  opportunity  to  explore  and  experience  a 
variety  of  materials  in  a  systematic  way.  Materials  which  reveal  natural 
phenomena  encourage  experimentation  and  inquiry. 

While  children  experiment  with  using  materials  and  equipment  in  this  area, 
they  are  engaged  in  many  processes.  They  observe,  using  their  senses  to 
perceive  similarities,  differences,  and  changes.  They  classify,  organize,  and 
sort.  They  quantify,  comparing  by  length,  area,  volume,  mass,  temperature, 
force,  and  time.  They  communicate  their  understanding  to  others  through  oral 
language,  charts,  graphs,  and  language  experience.  Finally,  they  infer  (based 
on  past  observations)  and  predict. 


"Some  centers  may  be 
permanent . . .  some  may  be 
portable,  perhaps  stored  in 
bins,  buckets  or  on  a  table 
and  easily  moved;  and  some 
may  be  temporary,  used  for 
a  specific  purpose  for  a 
short  period  of  time." 

Susan  Schwartz  and 
Mindy  Pollishuke, 
Creating  the  Child 
Centered  Classroom, 
1990. 


Suggested  Materials  for  the  Exploration  Area: 


•  water 


•  plants 

•  clock 

•  batteries  and  bulbs 

•  thermometers 


tools  (screwdrivers, 
pliers) 

touch  and  feel  box 
textured  materials 
paper  and  writing 
tools  for  represent- 
ing observations 


•  magnets 

•  magnetic  board 

•  magnifying  glass 

•  magnifying  stool 

•  weighing  tools 

•  microscope 

•  measuring  tapes/ 


•  prisms 

•  kaleidoscope 

•  simple  machines  and 
gadgets  (telephone, 
old  radio,  control 
boxes,  circuit  boxes, 
clocks) 


sticks 

•  base  ten  blocks 

•  tangrams 
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The  number  and  duration  of  centers  will  vary  according  to  the  interests,  topics  of  study,  and  projects  in 
which  children  are  engaged.  The  list  in  this  section  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  types  of  centers 
or  materials.  Other  centers  which  might  be  considered  are: 

•  music  area 

•  cooking  area 

•  listening  area 

•  quiet  area 

Ways  to  Facilitate  Children's  Learning 

There  are  many  ways  to  organize  curriculum  and  classroom  activities  so  that  children  are  engaged  in 
learning.  Many  teachers  use  projects  and  themes  as  organizational  options.  Regardless  of  the  ways 
teachers  choose  to  organize,  there  are  some  factors  to  keep  in  mind: 

•  Is  this  topic,  theme,  project  of  interest  to  the  children? 

•  Is  this  a  worthwhile  project? 

•  Is  the  scope  broad  enough  to  allow  for  specific  personal  interests?  For  example,  "Living  Things"  lets 
children  choose  their  focus,  while  "Ants"  may  be  of  interest  to  a  limited  number  of  children. 

•  How  much  time  should  I  allow  for  this?  Some  topics  which  excite  the  children  need  time  for  research 
and  active  involvement  while  others  can  be  of  a  shorter  duration. 

•  Are  there  resources  available  to  support  this  study? 

•  Does  this  strategy  facilitate  the  learning  of  skills  and  processes,  knowledge,  and  the  development  of 
attitudes? 

•  Over  the  course  of  the  year,  does  the  theme,  topic,  or  project  provide  balance  and  complement  the  other 
endeavors  of  the  class? 

Active  Learning  Strategies 

Part  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  planning  projects  and  themes,  including  specific  examples.  In  order  to 
implement  projects  and  themes  effectively,  teaching  and  learning  strategies  must  reflect  the  principles  of 
active  learning  (see  page  3).  Some  valid  strategies  include: 

•  children's  news,  e.g. ,  a  child  brings  acorns  which  spark  other  children's  interest  in  collecting  and  finding 
more  about .... 

•  teacher's  contributions,  e.g.,  the  teacher  is  moving  to  a  new  house  which  precipitates  a  need  to  know 
more  about .... 

•  local  events,  e.g.,  the  town  centennial  celebration  motivates  learning  about  and  representing  past  and 
present  community  events. 

•  world  news,  e.gM  a  tornado  warning  is  the  starting  point  for  a  study  of  storms  and  safety  procedures. 

•  teaching  strategies  such  as  story  telling;  e.g.,  stories  in  science,  humanities,  and  fine  arts. 

•  broader  strategies  such  as  play-debrief-replay  and  plan-do-review.  These  are  elaborated  on  the 
following  pages, 
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Play-Debrief-Replay 

The  use  of  play  as  an  instructional  approach  is  happening  every  day  in  classrooms  everywhere.  This  model 
is  explained  clearly  in  Selma  Wasex-man's  book,  Serious  Players  in  the  Primary  Classroom:  Empowering 
Children  Through  their  Active  Learning  Experiences,  NY:  Teachers  College  Press,  1990.  Many  useful 
activity  examples  are  cited  in  this  book.  The  description  given  below  is  not  comprehensive,  but  intended 
to  create  a  desire  for  more  information.  The  following  excerpt  describes  the  criteria  for  productive  play 
activities  that  yield  significant  conceptual  growth: 

•  Investigative  play  tasks  are  open-ended.  They  do  not  lead  students  to  "the  answers." 

•  Play  tasks  call  for  the  generation  of  ideas,  rather  than  the  recall  of  specific  pieces  of  information. 

•  Play  activities  challenge  students'  thinking;  indeed,  they  require  thinking.  Higher  order  mental 
challenges  are  built  into  each  play  task. 

•  Play  activities  are  "messy/5  Children  are,  in  fact,  playing  around. 

•  Play  tasks  focus  on  "big  ideas"-the  important  concepts  of  the  curriculum  rather  than  on  trivial  details. 

•  Each  play  task  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  grow  in  their  conceptual  understanding.  When 
children  carry  out  investigative  play,  they  grow  in  their  ability  to  understand  larger  concepts. 

•  Children  are  the  players.  They  are  actively  involved  in  learning.  They  are  talking  to  each  other,  sharing 
ideas,  speculating,  laughing,  and  getting  excited  about  what  they  have  found.  They  are  not  sitting 
quietly,  passively,  listening  to  the  teacher's  talking. 

•  Children  are  working  together  in  learning  groups.  Play  is  enhanced  through  cooperative  investigation. 
Cooperation  rather  than  competitive  individual  work  is  stressed. 

The  strategy  looks  like  this: 

•  Children  are  engaged  in  an  activity  which  is  designed  to  develop  a  bigger  concept.  For  example, 
children  may  be  challenged  to  observe  a  variety  of  seeds  and  plants.  Open-ended  questions  as  such  as 
"What  can  you  find  out  about  seeds?"  are  posed.  The  related  "big  idea"  could  be  "living  things  grow 
and  change." 

•  Children  are  brought  together  for  a  debriefing.  Questions  are  directed  at  articulating  the  children's 
observations,  ideas,  and  reasoning.  Challenges  are  posed  which  go  beyond  the  children's  observations, 
such  as  "Where  do  seeds  come  from?"  or  "What  makes  seeds  grow?" 

•  Children  return  to  the  materials  with  new  focus  questions  for  their  investigation. 

The  strategy  can  be  repeated  as  time  and  interest  allow.  Materials  may  be  used  again  for  a  different  set 
of  focus  questions.  The  materials  are  included  in  an  exploration  center  for  further  investigations. 
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Plan-Do-Review* 

This  strategy  is  a  sequence  which  becomes  part  of  the  daily  routine.  As  children 
carry  out  projects  or  investigations,  they  need  time  to  anticipate  what  they  will 
do,  how  they  will  proceed,  and  what  materials  they  will  use.  Once  the  work 
session  is  over,  they  need  time  to  reflect  on  how  they  did,  what  they  will  do  next 
time,  where  they  will  store  their  project,  and  what  they  might  want  to  do 
differently. 

For  children  to  become  responsible,  independent  learners,  they  must  be 
provided  the  time  and  support  to  plan  ahead  and  follow  through.  During 
planning  time,  children  think  about  what  they  will  do.  Children  may  represent, 
describe,  or  otherwise  indicate  to  another  child  or  adult  what  their  plan  is. 
Review  incorporates  the  same  strategies,  only  in  reverse,  and  may  involve 
sharing  products  with  another  person. 

Specific  strategies  for  planning  and  reviewing  include: 

Modeling-As  children  are  working,  the  teacher  describes  what  they  are  doing. 
"I  see  you  have  planned  to  glue  scraps  of  paper  to  the  larger  piece  of  paper.  Will 
you  tell  us  about  your  work  at  review  time?" 

Oral- Adults  and  children  spend  a  few  minutes  before  the  work  begins  as  each 
explains  what  they  are  going  to  do.  By  including  where  the  work  will  be  done 
and  which  materials  will  be  needed  to  begin,  children  are  better  able  to  focus 
and  begin  independently. 

Group-Adults  and  children  plan  together  using  chants,  "mystery  bags," 
classroom  maps,  chalkboard  graphs  of  centers,  or  other  group  techniques.  Each 
child  has  a  turn  to  represent  his  or  her  plan  within  the  larger  group. 

Written-Children  represent  their  plans  and  reviews  on  paper.  Adults  may 
write  dictation,  children  may  draw  and/or  write,  or  there  may  be  a  planning 
form  the  child  uses  each  day.  Whatever  the  medium,  a  written  plan  provides  a 
record  of  the  child's  work  from  day  to  day  and  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information. 

Pantomime-Children  act  out  their  plan  or  review  while  others  participate  in 
pretending  as  well.  Everyone  is  involved  in  imagining  the  action.  This  often 
results  in  motivating  children  to  try  some  of  the  imagined  work. 


*  For  more  information  on  this  strategy,  sec  The  HighScopcK-3  Curriculum.  (1991). 
Ypsilanli,  MI:  High  Scope  Press. 
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Project  Planning 


Projects  as  part  of  the  primary  program  are  highly  recommended  as  a  way  to 
make  sense  of  information  in  children's  lives.  Projects  involve  the  investigation 
of  a  topic,  but  differ  from  traditional  thematic  units  because  they  are  fully 
integrated.  In  project  planning,  the  disciplines  are  naturally  combined;  there  is 
no  need  to  provide  distinctions  or  to  weigh  the  number  of  "activities'*  in  each 
discipline.  The  goal  is  to  learn  about  something,  using  all  the  available 
resources,  incorporating  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  dispositions  needed  to 
accomplish  that  goal. 

The  project  approach  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  principles  and  ideology  of  the 
primary  program,  and  should  be  part  of  a  balanced  curriculum.  The  skills, 
knowledge,  and  attitudes  acquired  by  formal  instruction  are  better  learned  and 
remembered  when  applied  in  a  real  context.  Using  projects  with  children  is  an 
opportunity  for  application  and  consolidation  of  the  learning  we  value  (Katz  & 
Chard,  1989). 


The  typesof  activities  involved  in  a  project 
reflect  the  principles  of  active  learning  on 
page  3.  Children  are  decision-makers  and 
planners  throughout  the  process.  The 
teacher  leads  and  structures  the  project 
based  on  the  children's  ideas  and 
contributions.  "The  project  approach 
provides  a  context  in  which  all  aspects  of 
children's  minds  can  be  engaged, 
challenged,  and  enriched."  (Katz  &  Chard, 
1989,  p.  xi) 
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Project  planning 


Project  in  progress 
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A  Sample  Project 

The  description  that  follows  was  developed  and  implemented  in  a  kindergarten 
classroom.  It  is  intended  as  a  model  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  interests  of 
the  children  in  other  classrooms  at  other  levels.  The  topic  for  the  project  is  a 
decision  made  by  students  and  teachers  together,  and  is  always  connected  to  the 
children,  their  families,  and  communities. 

A  Classroom  Grocery  Store  (narrative  in  the  teachers  voice) 
Background 

The  idea  for  developing  a  classroom  grocery  otore  grew  out  of  our  investigation 
of  places  in  our  community.  Our  small  town  setting  enabled  us  to  take  mini- 
field  trips  to  many  of  the  local  stores,  observing  the  interdependent  roles  of 
community  members  and  the  effects  on  our  lives.  We  discussed  the  possibility 
of  converting  some  of  the  centers  in  our  classroom  into  the  places  we'd  learned 
about.  We  chose  the  grocery  store  as  a  place  to  start.  At  that  point,  we  revisited 
the  town  store  with  a  list  of  specific  questions  in  mind  for  setting  up  our  model. 
An  example  of  the  time  line,  sample  activities,  and  assessments  follow.  As  one 
assessment,  all  activities  were  recorded  in  a  classroom  journal  at  the  end 
of  each  session. 

Day  1.  Mind  webbing- Tell  me  everything  you  already  know  about  grocery 
stores"  and  "What  do  we  wonder  about  setting  up  our  own  store?"  were 
mapped  in  a  project  web  and  served  as  our  guide  for  planning  and  developing. 
It  also  served  as  an  ongoing  record  of  our  learning.  We  decided  to  visit  the  town 
grocery  store  again  with  our  questions  in  hand. 

Day  2.  We  returned  to  the  town  store  to  observe  the  things  we  were  wondering 
about,  e.g.,  How  is  the  food  organized?  What  jobs  do  people  do  in  the  store? 
What  signs  or  labels  might  we  need  to  make?  What  items  do  we  need  to  collect 
for  our  store? 

Upon  return  to  our  classroom,  we  brainstormed  a  list  of  items  we'd  like  to 
collect  for  our  classroom  store.  This  became  a  note  to  send  home  requesting 
help  from  parents  finding  some  of  the  things  on  the  list.  We  designated  a 
collection  site  which  was  the  dramatic  play  area.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would 
be  closed  until  the  collection  was  finished.  We  decided  to  put  away  a  number 
of  items  in  that  area  so  that  there  would  be  room  for  the  store. 

Days  3-5.  Collection  days- We  revisited  the  initial  brainstorming  activity  (Day 
1 )  and  revised  "what  we  know."  (This  is  an  ongoing  activity.  Revision  should 
occur  every  2-3  days).  We  reviewed  items  daily  that  were  coming  in.  We 
talked  about  how  we  might  use  them  and  checked  them  against  our  wish  list. 
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Day  6.  Committee  assignments.  The  question  was  posed,  "What  jobs  need  to 
be  done  in  order  to  set  up  our  store?"  Wedecided  upon  these  committees:  shelf 
building,  sign  making,  grocery  sorting,  grocery  stacking,  money  and  coupon 
sorting,  grocery  labeling,  and  furniture  moving  (this  committee  drew  a  floor 
plan  for  the  store  which  was  approved  by  the  rest  of  the  group).  Responsibilities 
for  each  committee  were  outlined.  (This  later  was  included  in  the  children's 
portfolios  indicating  their  role  on  the  committee).  We  gathered  the  materials 
we  would  need  for  each  committee. 

Day  7.  Committee  work  began.  This  was  videotaped  and  reviewed  in  terms 
of  the  designated  responsibilities.  The  grocery  sorting  group  had  to  decide  who 
would  be  responsible  for  each  category  (decided  earlier).  When  they  watched 
the  video  they  could  check  to  see  if  they  were  doing  their  job.  (This  assessment 
related  to  our  overall  curricular  goal  of  making  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
group).  This  could  have  also  been  used  as  an  assessment  in  classification, 
depending  on  your  goal. 

Day  8.  Finished  committee  work.  Each  group  reported  to  the  others,  showing 
us  their  work  and  providing  explanations  for  why  they  did  something  a  certain 
way.  For  example,  the  shelf  builders  had  to  use  metal  fasteners  instead  of 
staples  because  of  the  thickness  of  the  boxes;  the  sign  makers  read  each  sign 
and  told  us  the  purpose  of  putting  the  sign  in  a  particular  place. 

Day  9.  Read  class  journal  for  developing  our  grocery  store.  We  set  a  date  for 
the  official  opening  and  made  a  poster  announcing  it  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
We  scheduled  times  for  each  child  to  have  a  turn  in  the  store.  We  talked  about 
certai  n  items  which  would  be  pop ular  (such  as  t he  cash  regi  ster)  and  brai  nstormed 
ways  to  share  so  everyone  would  get  a  turn. 

Day  10.  Grand  opening.  We  watched  our  video  and  celebrated  with  snacks 
(made  in  the  deli,  of  course).  Individual  conferences  regarding  responsibility 
and  cooperation  followed  in  the  next  two  weeks. 


Note:  Assessments  forthis  activity  focused  on  goals  for  responsibility  and  cooperation. 
Other  focus  goals  might  have  been  included  the  areas  of  problem-solving, 
communication,  ability  to  plan  and  complete  a  task,  etc.  It  is  essential  that  the  focus 
for  assessment  and  the  means  used  to  document  the  behaviors  are  developed  with  the 
activities.  Sec  the  following  page  for  an  example  of  a  documentation  form  for  this 
project. 
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For  useful  activity-based 
strategies  for  use  in  project 
implementation  see: 

Wasserman,  S.  (1990). 
Serious  Players  in  tlie 
Primary  Classroom: 
Empowering  Children 
Through  Active  Learning 
Experiences.  NY: 
Teachers  College  Press. 

Brewer,  J.  (1991). 
Introduction  to  Early 
Child  flood  Education, 
Preschool  through  Primary 
Grades:  Preschool  Through 
Primary  Grades.  Needham 
Heights,  MA:  Allyn  and 
Bacon. 

Workman,  S.  &  Anzanio,  M. 
(January  1993). 
"Curriculum  Webs."  Young 
Children. 

Foracomprehensivedescrip- 
tion  of  using  projects  see: 

Katz,  L.  G.  &  Chard,  S.  C. 
(1989).  Engaging 
Children  s  Minds:  The 
Project  Approach. 
Norwood,  NJ:  Ablex 
Publishers. 
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Child  Teacher 


Related  Goal:  The  child  will  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  group. 

Description  of  Activity:  The  teacher  and  child  filled  out  this  form  during  a  conference.  The  child 
participated  as  a  committee  member  for  a  class  project  and  viewed  a  video  tape  of  his  or  her  committee 
at  work.  The  criteria  for  a  responsible  committee  member  were  developed  by  the  class  prior  to  the  project 
and  are  used  as  a  reference  for  the  assessment.  The  section  "I  want  to  work  on"  is  used  as  a  guide  for 
subsequent  conferences. 

I  did  these  things  well: 


I  would  like  to  work  on: 


C~l  Comments  were  assisted  by  teacher 
O  Comments  were  unassisted 


Responsible  committee  members  (children  and  teacher  develop  this  list  together): 

•  take  turns 

•  have  jobs 

•  use  words  to  tell  others  what  they  need 

•  put  things  where  they  belong  at  clean-up  time 

•  respect  others'  work 

•  tell  about  their  ideas 

•  listen  to  others  tell  about  their  ideas 

•  help  others  when  asked 

•  ask  for  help  when  needed 

•  use  inside  voices 

•  stay  in  their  own  work  area 
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One  Example  of  a  Project  Design 


f  Learning 
^^Opportunities 


/Children  Making} 
Vv     Choices  ~y 


(  Classroom  >^ 
V     Displays  J 


Topic 


C Parents  as 
Resources 


f  Sharing  with  \ 
V      Others  J 
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Examples  of  Each  Feature  in  the  Grocery  Store  Project 

Parents  as  a  Resource 

Parents  were  essential  to  the  collection  of  materials.  They  helped  their  child 
collect  and  bring  grocery  items  and  other  materials  on  the  list  generated  by  the 
class. 

Classroom  Displays 

•  Our  mind  web  was  displayed  and  revised  as  a  record  of  our  learning. 

•  Our  daily  journal  was  available  in  the  reading  corner. 

•  Various  representations,  drawings,  written  committee  plans,  paintings,  etc. 
were  displayed  in  the  room. 

Children  Making  Choices 

The  children  made  decisions  about: 

-  doing  the  project, 

-  what  materials  v/e  would  need, 

-  what  we  wanted  to  find  out, 

-  how  to  design  the  store, 

-  on  which  committee  they  would  serve  and  what  role  they  would  play,  and 

-  how  shelves  would  be  built,  groceries  labeled  and  sorted,  and  the  room 
arrangement,  etc. 

Learning  Opportunities 

•  The  children  acquired  knowledge  as  they  answered  their  "I  wonder  ques- 
tions." 

•  The  children  acquired  skills  through  their  committee  work,  planning, 
designing,  sorting,  cooperating,  communicating,  and  problem-solving. 

•  The  children  strengthened  the  dispositions  of  effort  and  perseverance  as  they 
followed  through  on  the  project. 

Extensions 

•  The  quality  of  the  model  ( the  grocery  store)  was  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  investigating. 

•  The  children  continued  to  make  changes  and  improvements  as  they  worked 
willi  the  model.  The  connection  between  the  model  and  the  real  thing 
became  increasingly  significant. 
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Sharing  with  Others 

•  An  invitation  was  extended  to  others  in  the  school. 

•  Parents  stopped  in  to  visit  the  store  and  learn  about  theirchild's  contributions 
to  the  project. 

•  The  conference  served  as  a  permanent  record  to  share  with  the  child  and 
parents. 

Theme  Planning 

One  approach  to  providing  a  child-centered  program  is  through  theme  studies. 
When  the  planning  of  the  themes  begins  with  children  and  involves  them 
throughout  the  planning  process,  rich  opportunities  for  learning  are  created. 
Integrated  theme  studies  provide  a  common  focus  for  the  teacher  and  the 
children  and  create  a  sense  of  purpose  and  community  within  the  classroom. 
Choosing  the  topics  of  study  based  on  children's  interests  provides  motivation 
and  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

By  capitalizing  on  their  interests,  children's  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge 
are  developed  in  relevant,  meaningful  ways.  The  "need  to  know"  provides 
reasons  for  inquiry  and  communication,  e.g.,  one  class  became  advocates  for 
bicycle  safety  following  a  serious  accident  in  their  community.  This  provided 
reasons  for  active  learning  in  all  curriculum  areas. 

Learning  through  an  integrated  studies  approach  based  on  collaboration  with 
children  may  be  new  to  some  children,  parents,  and  teachers. 

Children  involved  in  a  theme  or  project  need  their  teacher  to  help  them  reflect 
on  their  learning  and  lead  them  to  make  further  connections  between  prior  and 
new  knowledge.  Children's  increasing  repertoire  of  skills  needs  to  be  acknowl- 
edged and  the  possibilities  for  application  of  these  skills  in  other  situations 
needs  to  be  illustrated. 


"A  thematic  unit  is 
an  integrated  unit  only 
when  the  topic  or  theme 
is  meaningful,  relevant  to 
the  curriculum  and 
students*  lives,  consistent 
with  whole  language 
principles,  and  authentic 
in  the  interrelationship 
of  the  language  processes. 
When  planning  thematic 
units,  interdisciplinary 
connections  across  the 
different  subject  areas 
are  not  necessary 
for  integration  to  /*? 
occurring, " 

Regie  Routman, 
invitations:  Changing 
as  Teachers  and  Learners 
K-12.1991. 


To  begin  using  an  integrated  approach,  a  teacher  can  seek  experience  working 
in  cooperation  with  other  teachers  and  with  children  in  active  learning 
situations.  By  working  in  a  collaborative  manner,  the  teacher  gains  confidence 
and  flexibility.  Through  this  experience,  the  teacher  realizes  that  children  can 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  In  turn,  children  gain  the  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge  necessary  for  lifelong  learning. 
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SOMETIMES  themes 
can  be  created 
with  one  group  of 
children  in  one  area  and 
used  by  another  group  in 
another  area. 

Extreme  caution  must 
be  taken  as  themes  are 
not  easily  transplanted. 
They  require  careful, 
appropriate  acclimatization 
in  the  new  classroom, 
Failure  to  properly 
transplant  can  result  in  the 
theme's  death.  Once  a 
theme  dies  it  must  be 
buried  immediately  as  it 
will  begin  to  rot. 

To  better  ensure 
success  when  trans- 
planting, one  can  take  a 
clipping  from  a  theme  and 
when  it  roots  in  your 
classroom  it  will  be  ready 
to  use. 

Successful  rooting  is 
signalled  by  emotions 
being  positively  engaged, 
knowledge  being  con- 
structed and  learning  being 
pursued  on  the  part  of  all. 

Once  a  theme  has 
rooted  in  your  classroom, 
you  and  your  children  can 
look  for  additional  ideas  on 
how  best  to  care  for  the 
thome  and  ils  offshoots. 

Ann  Davies.  British  Colum- 
bia Primary  °rogram 
Resource  Document,  1990. 


It  is  important  to  help  parents  to  understand  that  an  integrated 
approach  is  beneficial  for  their  children.  Hearing  about  or  making  a 
brief  observation  in  a  classroom  where  children  are  learning  in  an 
integrated  manner  may  lead  parents  to  misunderstand  what  is  happen- 
ing. They  may  then  compare  this  with  their  own  school  experience, 
questioning  how  children  can  learn  without  the  traditional  structures. 

Teachers  need  to  guide  parents  toward  recognizing  that  in  an  inte- 
grated classroom  there  is  a  structure  which  combines  an  understand- 
ing of  how  children  learn,  familiarity  with  the  goals  and  curriculum 
areas  of  the  program,  and  knowledge  of  children.  This  structure 
provides  a  powerful  base  for  facilitating  learning. 

Teachers  can  demonstrate  the  value  of  integration  by: 

•  holding  information  meetings; 

•  providing  observation  guides  which  focus  on  specific  learnings; 
and 

•  helping  children  to  reflect  upon  and  articulate  what  they  have 
learned. 

Teachers  whoare  beginning  toorgani/e  integrated  learning  experiences 
fur  their  children  may  wish  to  use  themes  developed  elsewhere.  It  is 
important  to  adapt  such  themes  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  group  of 
children. 

There  are  many  possible  routes  on  the  journey  leading  to  an  integrated 
approach,  There  is  no  one  "right  way"  The  comfort  level  in  starting, 
the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  rate  of  progress  of  teachers  will  vary. 
However,  as  the  curriculum  becomes  less  fragmented,  the  teacher 
sees  new  possibilities  for  integrated  learning  and  teaching. 

The  following  discussion  of  various  theme  and  interest  studies  may 
help  teachers  to  understand  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  several 
methods  of  integration  and  the  significance  of  these  methods  as 
signposts  on  the  way. 
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Teacher  Team  and  Class  Initiated,  Team  Planned  and  Supported 

This  type  of  theme  is  developed  by  teachers  who  seek  direction  from  the 
children  and  then  collaborate  to  plan  for  the  children's  learning.  Water  Study 
(see  Sample  Themes)  is  an  example  of  a  framework  for  this  type  of  study.  It 
describes  the  work  of  two  teachers  who  used  various  strategies  and  techniques 
to  involve  the  children  in  group  work  and  in  evaluation  procedures  as  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  theme. 

Advantages 

•  working  together,  multiple  resources,  energy,  and  enthusiasm 

•  teachers  grow  professionally  in  a  collaborative  approach 

•  through  their  interactions  with  other  adults,  teachers  get  to 
know  the  children  better 

•  teachers  gain  skills  and  receive  support  which  may  enable 
them  to  take  greater  risks 

•  children  benefit  from  the  stimulation  of  working  with  other 
teachers 

•  children  benefit  from  working  with  other  children 

•  children  learn  from  the  collaboration  of  others 

Limitations 

•  team  work  may  seem  to  be  too  time  consuming 

•  asking  for  children's  input  requires  teachers  to  relinquish 
some  control 

Child  Initiated,  Child  and  Teacher  Planned  and  Supported 

Topics  for  integrated  class  themes  may  develop  from  the  interests  of  one  or  two 
children.  Their  enthusiasm  may  spread  to  all  the  children  in  the  class.  Based  on 
the  response,  the  tcacher(s)  plan(s)  further,  If  the  theme  is  broadly  developed, 
there  arc  usually  enough  choices  to  sustain  the  interests  of  all  the  children  for 
an  extended  period.  Trees  and  Growing  Things  illustrates  the  development  of 
a  broad  theme. 

Advantages 

•  enthusiasm  is  high  when  children  and  teachers  uurk  together 

•  children  learn  skills  and  strategies  and  gain  knowledge  through  the  study  of 
worthwhile  topics 
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Teacher  Initiated,  Planned,  and  Supported 

The  work  Sounds  Around  Us  is  an  example  of  this  approach.  This  type  of  theme  study  is  usually  short  in 
duration  and  specific  in  purpose.  The  theme  suggestions  may  be  used  to  teach  other  skills  and  strategies 
such  as  brainstorming,  clustering,  making  a  list,  working  cooperatively,  recording,  and  ways  of 
representing  ideas  which  children  need  in  order  to  embark  on  independent  studies. 

Advantages 

•  the  teacher  has  a  vehicle  for  extending  children's  capabilities 

•  children  gain  confidence  in  learning  new  skills 

•  may  give  teachers  confidence  in  allowing  children  more  opportunities  to  make  decisions 
Limitations 

•  teacher  direction  is  high 

•  teacher  planned  themes  used  too  frequently  may  discourage  children's  initiatives 

•  topics  may  be  too  narrow 

•  children  have  little  choice 

•  children  have  fewer  opportunities  to  be  self-motivated 

School-wide  Themes 

Teacher  Initiated,  Planned,  and  Supported 

The  theme  study  Winter  Celebrations  was  planned  by  a  group  of  teachers  for  the  involvement  of  the  whole 
school.  With  this  type  of  theme,  the  structure  and  the  duration  will  vary  according  to  the  resources 
available.  The  topic  and  the  activities  arc  set. 

Advantages 

•  teachers  work  collaboratively 

•  teachers  benefit  from  the  interchange  of  ideas 

•  children  learn  from  teachers'  collaborative  approach 

•  the  work  may  lead  to  more  permanent  ways  of  working,  e.g..  team  planning*  sharing  of  resources, 
regrouping  of  children,  more  hands-on  activity  for  children 

Limitations 

•  organizationally  complex 

•  short  in  duration 

•  planned  only  occasionally 

•  little  student  involvement  in  planning 

•  activities  may  often  allow  for  little  creativity 
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Teacher  Initiated,  Child  and  Teacher  Planned  and  Supported 

The  book  Learning  and  Loving  It,  Theme  Studies  in  the  Classroom 
(1988)  describes  the  work  of  its  authors  Gamburg,  Kwak,  Hutchings, 
Altheim,  and  Edwards.  Based  on  their  knowledge  of  their  children, 
their  own  capabilities  and  resources,  these  teachers  initiated  all- 
encompassing  themes  involving  children  in  "real  life"  learning 
situations.  The  chapter,  "Theme  Study:  What  It  Is  and  How  to  Do 
It,"  discusses  issues  in  doing  theme  studies;  the  concluding  section, 
"Yes,  But  What  About ..."  addresses  frequently  asked  questions. 


Individual  and  Small  Group  Studies 
Child  Initiated,  Planned,  and  Directed/Teacher  Supported 

This  type  of  study  occurs  in  the  classroom  where  the  aim  is 
to  help  children  become  independent  learners.  Topics  may 
be  initiated  spontaneously  by  the  child  or  a  small  number  of 
children.  The  teacher  offers  resources  and  leaches  the  skills 
and  strategies  needed  individually  or  through  class  studies. 
The  study  Spiders  is  an  example  of  how  an  individual  study 
may  develop. 

Advantages 

•  learning  is  more  natural,  not  contrived  or  forced 

•  the  child  may  be  able  to  follow  through  independently 

•  individual  needs  are  more  likely  to  be  met 

•  gives  the  child  real  reasons  to  read,  write,  and  compute 

•  gives  children  a  sense  of  control  over  their  own  learning 

•  children  inspire  other  children 

Limitations 

•  some  children  need  considerable  time  playing,  watching,  listening,  and  observing  before  they 
participate  at  this  level 

•  access  lo  the  library  is  essential 

•  teachers  may  feel  uncomfortable  with  some  of  the  ambiguity  that  comes  with  the  facilitativc  role 

•  the  focus  is  on  the  interests  of  the  individual  child 
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Possible  Routes  to  Child-Centered  Integrated  Learning 

Sign  Posts  on  the  Way 


School-wide  Themes 


Activity-Based 
Mathematics 


Individualized 
Reading 


Thinking  Strategies 
and  Problem-solving 


Role  Drama 


Literature-Based 
Language  Arts 


Individual  Studies  [- 


Cooperative  Learning 


Process  Writing 


Teacher  Planned, 
Directed  Themes 


Child  Initiated 
Class  Studies 


Child-Centered  Integrated  Learning 
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Sample  Themes 


The  next  section  contains  examples  of  the  themes  described  on  the  previous 
pages.  They  can  accommodate  individual  or  small  group  interests  within  the 
class  and  still  provide  common  interests  for  large  group  and  whole  class  work. 
The  topic  development  is  child-centered.  That  is,  the  work  evolves  from  the 
interests  of  the  children.  The  teacher  is  a  facilitator,  supporting  learning  with 
a  vast  store  of  resources.  The  teacher  suggests  open-ended  activities,  respecting 
the  integrity  of  the  child  and  the  child's  role  as  an  independent  learner.  The 
teacher  also  supports  the  child's  work  by  teaching  skills  and  strategies  as  they 
are  needed. 

In  each  of  these  examples,  the  assessment  of  students  is  a  continuous  process. 
The  teacher's  knowledge  of  how  children  learn  and  view  their  world  is  central 
to  this  process.  Children  represent  their  personal  thoughts,  ideas,  and  learning 
preferences  in  concrete  and  symbolic  ways.  With  an  understanding  of  child 
development,  the  teacher  is  able  to  interpret  the  child's  work  in  the  form  of 
authentic  assessment  and  evaluation. 


Children  involved  in 
a  theme  or  project  need 
tlwir  teacher  to  help 
them  reflect  on  their 
learning  and  lead  them  to 
rrutke  furtlwr  connections 
between  prior  and  new 
knoHlcd#e.  Children's 
increasing  repertoire 
of  skills  needs  to  he 
acknowledged  ami  the 
possibilities  for  implication 
of  these  skills  in  other 
situations  needs  to  /v 
illustrated, 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  themes  are  examples.  Transplanting  a  theme  into  a  particular 
setting  involves  the  children.  When  considering  themes ,  ask  questions  such  as: 

What  will  we  study? 

Brainstorm  possible  topics  with  the  children  the  first  day  of  school.  Keep  a  running  list  for  group  of 
individual  exploration. 

What  are  the  Important  concepts  to  be  developed? 

Create  a  web  on  chart  paper  with  other  teachers  and  with  the  children.  Ask: 

•  What  do  we  think  we  already  know  about  this  topic? 

•  What  do  we  wonder  about  when  we  think  about  this  topic? 
Keep  revising  this  list  as  learning  occurs. 

What  are  the  resources  we  can  use  to  answer  our  questions  about  this  topic? 

The  children  and  teacher  list  (possibly  on  the  topic  web)  all  the  available  resources  which  would  provide 
information.  The  theme  study  units  which  follow  will  give  you  some  ideas  for  particular  topics.  Resources 
include  books,  art  collections,  displays  of  real  objects  related  to  the  topic,  child  created  displays,  experts 
outside  and  inside  the  classroom,  and  places  to  visit.  The  list  is  limited  only  by  the  imagination. 

How  will  we  find  and  use  the  resources? 

With  the  children,  plan  activities  for  locating,  collecting,  and  finding  the  needed  resources.  Write  letters 
to  outside  experts,  make  phone  calls  to  parents  (children  can  make  phone  calls,  too);  go  to  the  library,  make 
the  arrangements  for  excursions,  whatever  it  takes  to  support  learning. 

How  will  we  organize  what  we  find  out  from  the  available  resources? 

Develop  some  strategies  to  record  what  you  learn.  Videotape,  individual  and  class  journals  and  logs, 
construction,  artwork,  daily  group  and  individual  reading  time,  written  work;  classroom  activities  center 
around  the  learning  taking  place. 

How  will  we  show  what  we  know? 

This  is  considered  throughout  the  period  of  study.  What  are  the  learning  goals  anil  what  will  we  design, 
construct,  write,  draw,  or  develop  to  demonstrate  our  learning  to  a  significant  other?  (See  the  Assessment 
and  Evaluation  section  for  ways  to  document  learning.) 
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Use  the  template  below  to  organize  the  lists  of  activities  suggested  for  the  theme  study  units  which  follow. 
What  will  we  study? 


What  are  the  important  concepts  to  be  developed?  (web  of  subtopics  and  questions) 


What  are  the  resources  we  can  use  to  answer  our  questions  about  this  topic? 


How  will  we  find  the  resources? 


How  will  we  organize  what  we  find  out? 


How  will  we  show  what  we  know?  (Assessment  and  Evaluation) 
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Sample  Theme  Study 

Agriculture 

A  class  topic 

Child  initiated,  child  and  teacher 
planned  and  supported 
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Agriculture 


Farms  and  farm  products  are  an  integral  part  of  everyone's  lives.  From  clothing  to  food  to  the  creation  of 
jobs,  farming  is  truly  the  backbone  of  America  and  the  world.  An  integrated  studies  unit  on  farming  easily 
capitalizes  on  the  real  world  of  children,  especially  those  in  the  Mid-West.  It  could  start  by  a  child  bringing 
in  an  ear  of  com  in  the  fall  or  planting  a  seed  in  the  spring.  From  a  child-initiated  starting  point,  the  fanning 
topic  should  develop  by  building  on  the  current  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  children.  The  child  and 
the  teacher  plan  together  the  specific  content  areas  that  will  be  covered  within  the  area  of  farming.  For 
example,  build  a  broad  theme  web  by  asking  the  children  to  brainstorm: 

"What  do  you  already  know  about  farms/farming?" 
"What  do  you  wonder  about  farming?" 
"What  do  you  want  to  learn  about  farming?" 

Together  organize  ideas  into  common  categories.  The  teacher  then  provides  the  resources  and  facilitates 
discovery  in  areas  that  are  of  interest,  relevance,  and  significance  to  the  children. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  unit  that  could  develop  around  the  topic  of  farming.  Of  course,  any  unit 
must  be  adapted  for  the  authentic  learning  center  in  which  it  occurs.  Through  continuous  assessment  and 
evaluation  by  the  children  and  teacher,  decisions  are  made  about  how  to  move  forward  in  the  learning 
process. 

Social  and  Emotional  Development 


Read  stories  set  on  a  farm  and  invite  the  children  to: 


•  Discuss  how  characters  in  stories  solved  problems,  make  story  maps. 

•  Make  a  "family"  tree. 

•  Discuss  characters'  emotions  and  feelings  and  relate  to  students;  represent  ideas. 

•  "Adopt"  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  and  keep  a  journal. 

•  Be  a  "botanist,"  a  "conservationist,"  in  the  library,  research  the  job  of  agriculturalist/farmer. 

•  Discuss  shared  responsibilities  on  a  farm  and  relate  to  children's  lives  in  and  out  of  school. 

The  following  are  examples  of  activities  and  experiences  which  foster  and  promote  the  development  of 
attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  curriculum  areas: 

Art 


•  Create  farm  scenes  using  various  techniques  (finger  paint,  water  color,  blow  painting,  sponge  painting, 
sponge  prints,  leaf  prints,  spatter  painting,  etc.). 

•  Model  with  clay  or  play  dough  to  create  farm  scenarios. 

•  Construct  with  wood  to  create  buildings  found  on  a  farm. 

•  Promote  awareness  of  distinctive  seasonal  color  changes  on  the  farm. 
q            •  Make  collages  (farm  products,  pictures  of  machinery 4  different  leaves  of  plants,  etc.). 
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•  Paint  with  leaves,  cobs,  cornsilks,  shucks,  wheat  or  bean  pods,  instead  of  brushes. 

•  Create  a  farm  scene  using  various  media  (different  seeds,  leaves,  grasses,  dirt,  pods,  etc.). 

•  Do  texture  rubbings  using  a  variety  of  farm-originated  materials  (corn  cobs,  shucks,  silks,  pods,  wheat). 

•  Invent  and  construct  a  machine  that  would  do  a  specific  job  on  the  farm, 

•  Make  a  greenhouse. 

Music 

•  Make  musical  instruments  from  natural  objects  found  on  a  farm  and  accompany  songs  or  tapes  or  create 
group  compositions,  e.g.,  crinkle  leaves,  tape  stalks,  make  soybean  shakers. 

•  Research  traditional  farm  music  and  instruments  and  share  recordings  of  music. 

•  Learn  farm  related  songs  such  as  "Farmer  in  the  Dell"  and  "Old  MacDonald  " 

Drama 

•  Dramatize  stories  heard  or  written. 

•  Dramatize  songs  about  the  farm. 

•  Puppetry  representations. 

•  Set  up  an  agriculture  lab  with  props:  magnifying  glasses,  microscope,  tweezers,  slides,  petri  dishes, 
probes,  plastic  gloves,  white  lab  coats,  jars  with  lids,  various  seeds,  silks,  and  other  farm  products, 

Language 

Listening  . .  . 

•  Listen  to  stories  and  poems  with  a  farm  theme. 

•  Listen  to  recordings  of  farm  animals  and  identify. 

Speaking  . , , 

•  Story  drama— felt  board  figures,  puppets,  and  trifold  picture  stones  of  familiar  stories. 

•  Dramatic  play  center — classroom  store  to  sell  farm  products,  farm  props,  farm  clothing,  farm  related 
transportation. 

•  Vocabulary  development— words  related  to  farming  equipment,  machinery,  products  from  and  for 
farms. 

•  Tell  own  stones,  fact  and  fiction;  record  on  tape;  share  in  author's  circle. 

•  Recall  and  describe  things  found  during  field  trips  to  the  farm. 

Writing  .  .  . 

•  Record  findings  and  observations  while  on  field  trips. 

•  Compose  thank  you  letters  to  class  visitors,  volunteers,  places  visited. 

•  Keep  journals. 

•  "Publish"  information  books  and  stories  fur  class  of  school  library  or  fur  "buddies"  in  another  class. 

•  Write  stories,  songs  and  poems  set  on  a  farm. 

•  Compile  and  publish  a  personal  or  class  "Guineas  Hook  of  Records"  aNnit  (anm  (tecunl  producing 
farms,  largest  farms,  states  which  produce  the  most  corn,  etc.), 
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•  Keep  a  log  of  stories  read  and  personal  responses. 

•  Keep  a  learning  log  of  what  is  being  discovered  about  the  farm. 

Reading  .  .  . 

•  Read  labels,  messages,  charts,  containing  agricultural  information. 

•  Read  stories  and  poems  from  around  the  world  set  on  a  farm. 

•  Read  instructions  on  how  to  do  certain  activities,  i.e.,  how  to  plant  different  seeds. 

•  Discuss  how  characters  in  stories  share  responsibilities  on  the  farm.  How  can  we  share  responsibilities? 

•  Collect  labels  from  packaging  of  food  products  and  trace  each  ingredient  back  to  the  farm. 

•  Read  informative  resources  to  collect  information  on  different  types  and  aspects  of  farming. 

Social  Studies 

•  Develop  geographical  and  historical  perspectives  such  as  ho*  fanning  has  evolved  and  is  different. 

•  Tanning  techniques  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  etc, 

•  Techniques  and  life-style  comparisons: 

-  create  a  display  of  authentic  tools  and  artifacts, 

•  invite  a  farmer  or  older  person  who  has  worked  on  a  farm  to  share  experiences  and  help  set  up  a  display 
of  artifacts  and  pictures. 

-  fanning  as  a  science:  invite  an  agru  ulturalist  to  talk  about  agriculture  education  and  employment, 

-  farming  as  a  business:  investigate  the  uses  of  animal  products,  plain  products,  etc.  fur  uses  other  than 
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study  and  research  what  life  on  a  farm  is  like. 

•  Discuss  conservation  of  oil  and  our  natural  'iiwronment  as  related  to  laiming. 

•  Write  letters  to  the  editor  a  knit  agricultural  views  and  issuer 

•  Study  interconnections  of  agricultural  regions  ol  the  world  (Third  World  nations)  and  their  global 
impact. 

•  Plant  a  garden  indoors  or  outdoors  and  keep  a  journal. 

•  F)o  mapping  activities, 

•  Invite  resource  people  to  demonstrate  cooking  and  crafts  using  hum  products, 

•  ( 'hoosc  a  state  and  research  which  farm  products  thev  raise 

•  Make  a  time  line  of  old  to  new  equipment  Discuss  why  each  piece  of  equipment  was  replaced 

•  I  'se  a  climate  map  to  discuss  why  ^  ertam  crops  ate  produced  in  certam  aieav 

•  Collect  and  display  things  made  fiom  farm  products,  other  than  KhhI. 

•  C  ompare  likes  and  differences  of  various  breeds  of  iattlt\ 

•  Collect  things  made  from  one  farm  product  (e.g.,  hogs,  corn). 

Physical  Education 

Movement  .  ,  . 

4  Kxplofe  the  movements  of  farm  animak 

•  iJaiiic  In  music  from  the  /  tw St  asnns  i  Vivaldi ». 
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Nutrition,  Health  and  Safety  . . . 

•  Make  a  cookbook  of  favorite  recipes  using  farm  products. 

•  Research  nutritional  values  of  common  farm  products. 

•  Learn  how  to  observe  safety  precautions  around  farm  equipment; 

-  make  posters  to  inform  an  audience. 

-  dramatize  a  television  advertisement  to  inform  the  public. 

Science 

•  Identify  and  study  functions  of  parts  of  a  farm  corp  (e.g.,  corn;  roots,  stalks,  silks). 

•  Hum  a  variety  of  farm  related  seeds;  observe  and  record  changes. 

•  hxplorc,  observe  and  record  life  of  the  "adopted"  hum  held  and  lilc  on  and  afouiid  the  held: 

•  plants  and/or  crops. 

-  leaves  (shape,  size,  pattern,  texture). 

-  roots  (system,  size,  depth). 
<  evidence  of  animals. 

-  evidence  of  insects, 
changes  (daily,  seasonal). 

•  Investigate  causes  and  solutions  of  leaf  damage,  v.y.  ,  W  a  botanist  and  problem  solve. 

•  Investigate  how  crops  and  (arm  animals  contribute  to  the  environment. 

•  Observe  moisture  collection  by  pulling  a  plastic  h;ijj  on  the  end  ol  corn  silks. 

Mathematics 

•  1  'sum  hum  pnnlucts,  develop  mathematical  concepts: 

-  estimation. 

-  pattern,  setialiou,  classification 
geometry. 

-  graphing, 
number  concepts. 

•  time, 
measurement 
data  analysis 

Held  rrlps 

•  Nci£hh*>rh<M>d  trip  >o  oh,'jr\e  Upe^nl  fiiniiv 

•  Observe  "adopted "  held  over  tune. 

•  Visit  a  \*k  al  faun: 

-  observe  hum  emiFHi>ment  and  o|uipm<*r? 

-  identify  sprahc  crop >  and  animals 

\\^\  or*,  hard  or  olwrw  Irmf  iv:  m  ha.k  yard 
1  Vpat  h*jA\  £t*\?t\  s!ore.  then     up  a  i-f.r»rc  tn  your  clascr<*»m 

•  Vim!  ti  meal  loikrr. 
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Evaluation  and  Assessment 

\i valuation  and  assessment  arc  ongoing  through  observation,  collection  of  authentic  data,  individual 
conferences,  and  small  group  conferences,  Assessment  also  occurs  through  revisiting  the  focus  web  and 
recording  "what  we  have  learned"  as  well  as  "what  we  still  want  to  know."  Opportunities  for  assessment 
and  evaluation  may  occur  during  these  events; 

•  group  evaluation  of  theme  or  topic; 

•  student  evaluation  of  personal  progress; 

•  teacher  evaluation  of  pupil  progress; 

•  teacher  evaluation  of  theme  or  topic. 

/  he  teat  her  and  the  children  arc  vontimmltv  assessing  ami  making  decisions  as  to  what  the  next  step  in 
the  learning  jam  ess  should  be, 
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Cotton  and 
Rice  Farms 


Focus  Theme  Web 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Farms 


V 


Corporation  and 
Family  Farms 


Hanchou  nnd 
Plantations 


Types  of  Farms 


Cotton  and 
Rice  Farms 


9 
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Gram  Farms 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 


\ 


Hoa  Farms 
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Broad  Theme  Web 


Transportation 
Related  to 
Farming 


Literature  about  Farms 


Cycles  of  Lite 
(Seeds,  Plants,  Soil) 


Farm 
Safety 


Farm  Animals  and 
Equipment 


The 
Peach  Tree" 


Farm- related 
Careers 


Slory  of  Farming 
(Seed,  Crop,  Product) 


Product*  from  Farms  (Food  and  By-products) 
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Sample  Theme  Study 

Trees  and  Growing  Things 

•  A  class  topic 

•  Child  initiated,  child  and  toucher 
planned  and  supported 
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SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES—TREES  AND  GROWING  THINGS 

Trees  and  Growing  Things 

Each  year  as  children  excitedly  enter  the  ranks  of  school,  the  air  is  very  hot  and  stagnant  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  classroom,  To  find  refreshment  from  the  heat,  our  class  often  delights  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
pin  oak  trees  in  front  of  our  school  building.  Sitting,  squatting,  lying  down,  or  sprawling  under  the  trees 
always  brings  discussion  about  the  wonder  of  trees: 

•  What  type  of  tree  is  this? 

•  Look  at  the  leaves. 

•  I  low  big  around  is  the  mink'' 

•  How  did  the  tree  get  to  be  so  rail? 

•  What  type  ot  annuals  live  in  the  tree? 

•  How  do  trees  eat? 

•  What  do  we  make  out  ol  trees? 

•  What  will  happen  if  i  dig  a  hole  and  put  this  acorn  in  the  hole? 

•  I  )o  all  trees  have  the  same  kind  ol  leaves? 

•  Could  wc  build  a  tree  house  in  this  tree? 

finding  that  "teat  liable  moment"  has  kgun.  Students  leaching  students  and  stimulating  learning  from 
their  own  interests  provide  the  gauge  and  ground  work  for  the  facilitating  of  an  investigation  of  Trees  and 
(imwmy  I  hint* s  whic  h  will  evolve  and  overlap  in  many  content  arras.  Integrating  authentic,  hands-on 
e*|>ei  ieuees  will  engage  childieu  in  real  life  and  life  long  learning,  The  teacher's  role  is  to  guide,  initiate 
key  tpiestions,  facilitate,  monitor  progress,  and  provide  strategies  for  individual  learning  systems, 
Children  take  the  responsibility  in  gathering  resources  from  the  sch(»ol  library,  county  library,  and 
materials  from  hon>e.  All  resources  are  shared  for  piojecfs  and  learning  center  while  cooperative  learning 
grows.  These  Units  are  a  collaboration  of  ide«i>  from  students  and  the  teacher  which  nerd  to  Ik*  adapted 
to  the  authentic  learning  setting  and  developmentally  appropriate  practices  for  each  individual  child 
within  a  given  classroom.  Children  are  the  gauge  for  developing  the  learning  experiences. 

Integrating  Content  Areas 
Science 

•  Identify  the  parts  and  function  of  trees  (e.g..  roots,  irtmks,  branches,  leaves,  fruit,  seeds) 

•  Draw  out  the  life  cycle  of  a  tree 

•  Clarify  trees  by  lea\es  and  seeds 

•  Insects  and  their  effects  on  trees 

•  I  )jsenss  the  environmental  tmpoiLmcc  or  trees 

•  I'Jeu  impost  in  in  of  urganie  m  *Uer  (e.g..  leaves,  bark,  logs,  seed  >> 

•  Kupcrimcni  with  light,  vil.  and  water  variables  and  the  effects  on  plant  growth 

•  Observe  and  record  seed  growth  of  a  tree 
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•  Observe  and  record  a  "selected  tree" 

-  Seasonal  changes 

-  Animal  habitat 

-  Insect  life 

-  Leaves  (shape,  si/e,  pattern,  texture,  color) 

-  Hark  (color,  texture,  thickness) 

-  Size,  shape,  and  shadow  of  tree 

♦  Root  system 

•  Needs  of  the  tree 

-  Nature  study  in  woodbinds  near  die  river 

-  Soil  erosion 

-  Seed  travel 

•  Observe  an  ecosystem  by  making  a  terrarium  with  lice  seedlings. 

•  I'm  lop  portion  of  a  two  liter  vlvur  plusiic  K»lllc  fr -hi  tve  l^liom  colored  plastic  from  the  base,  LWvords 
in  a  microwave  helps  soften  the  glue.  Put  a  layer  of  rocks,  broken  pottery  pieces,  or  charcoal  pieces  in 
the  base,  hll  the  base  with  polling  soil  Waul  seedling  and  water  Place  clear  plastic  over  seedlings  and 
lit  into  the  base. 

•  l  ake  u  lice  walk  and  hml  trees  with  leal  damage,  moss,  seedlings  growing  aiound  the  base,  trunk 
damage,  etc..  and  problem  solve  the  "whys." 

•  Research  sod  and  water  conservation  hi  tt*t-  area, 


Math 

•  Conn!  growth  rio^s  of  dii'lereul  tiers  in  eompate  ages  of  the  tree. 

•  Intimate  (he  circumference  of  the  trunk,  leaves  on  a  branch,  seeds  in  a  guessing  jar.  then  compare  the 
actual 

•  Mark  the  shadows  of  the  tree  tu  mark  time  for  each  hour,  Do  this  during  each  season  of  the  year  and 
compare  the  markings. 

•  Measure  weight  of  different  seeds. 

•  Compare  the  ^i/cs  of  trees,  leaves,  seeds,  trunk 

•  Graph  the  variety  of  trees  found  on  a  tree  walk  in  the  park. 

•  Graph  color  of  leases. 

•  Graph  types  of  seeds. 

•  bind  the  bigger  tree  in  >mir  yard,  mea^me  trunk  circumference,  height,  or  spread,  and  bring  data  to 
record  on  the  class  rrc»rd  sheet  Compate  si^en. 

«  Onint  the  tires  at  die  local  park,  compare  mimhcrs  of  different  %  anetie  . 

•  f  observe  the  geometric  shapes  of  trees  and  leaves 

•  Calendar  time  each  da\  a  student  share-  information  about  trees  and  how  they  relate  to  our 
enviionmcnt 
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Social  Studies 

•  Discuss  how  trees  arc  like  a  friend  after  reading  and  listening  io  Some  of  My  best  Friends  are  Trees  by 
Joanne  and  Benjamin  Marxhauseii, 

•  Make  a  map  of  the  school  yard,  student's  yard,  or  local  park  and  draw  the  locations  of  the  trees. 

•  Locate  on  a  map  geographical  regions  where  tree  varieties  grow. 

•  Research  the  history  of  trees  planted  in  rows  called  wind  belts  of  the  prairie, 

•  Related  career  visits:  community  helpers 
«  Horticulturist 

-  Nursery  business 
County  extension  agent 

-  I  umU'i  vaul 

*  <  ubinet  and  furnitnic  crafts  person 

-  Construction  contractor 

-  Trucking  firm  w  hich  hauls  lumber 

-  Natural  resource  personnel 

-  Slate  HrlxMVtum  foundation 

-  Technology  used  in  careers 

•  Read  aloud  the  story  of  7  Sterling  Mnrtnn,  Arbor  Day  IU>\\  by  Clyde  H.  Moore.  Make  a  time  line  of 
events  and  pioneer  settlements  in  Ameriea. 

•  Celebrate  Arbor  Day  by  planting  a  tiee  in  your  community  tLach  state  has  a  set  date  depending  on  the 
planting  season;. 

•  Place  a  paper  recycling  box  in  the  room  to  colled  paper  for  the  local  recycling  center. 

•  Tell  about  how  you  and  your  family  take  eare  of  the  trees  and  plants  where  >ou  live, 

Music 

•  Sing  songs  uIhjiii  tiees,  plants,  or  glow mg  things:  Disney  Productions,  Volume  I,  Disney  Children's 
I'iivorite^i  The  Green  (irass  drew  All  Around 

•  kattt,  l.veryjeen,  l.\erhhwt  Troubadour  Records.  /,/</,,  Universal  Ciiw  (  A,  IWO 

-  Where  II  nr 

-  What  a  the  Matter  With  Us? 

-  Just  I  it.e  the  Sun 

-  ( lean  Rain 

RjJti.  Everything  (frf»\\\\  and<in>\\  \,  In  Mv  Harden.  Mr.  Sun 

•  Make  instruments  out  of  parts  of  trees; 

-  I  follow  log  drum 

-  Bowed  stick  violin 

-  Seed  manias  ruse  "Leges  eggs") 
Rhythm  sticks 

-  Leaf  shakers 
Slit  leaf  ka/oo 

•  Cnmpn.e  a  sung  aliuil  trees  or  write  ssonh  to  ptit  with  a  familiar  tune. 
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Drama/Puppetry 

•  Write  a  play  about  how  we  can  take  care  of  trees. 

•  Make  puppets  for  a  song  about  trees. 

•  Act  out  the  story  of  The  Peach  Tree. 

•  Prepare  a  poetry  recital  with  poems  about  trees  and  growing  tilings, 

•  Author's  Chair --mid  original  stories  or  selected  readings  about  trees. 

•  Share  a  program  of  music,  drama,  puppets,  and  readings  with  residents  of  the  local  nursing  home. 
Dance 

•  l);wue  in  music  from  RaffTs  music,  I'verxrccn,  F.vcrhlue, 

•  Pretend  to  be  a  tree  and  move  with  a  breeze,  wind  storm,  rain,  blizzard,  sunny  day,  etc. 
Art 

•  Make  a  collage  of  leaves  from  a  variety  <  •!  trees  pictures  of  trees  and  plants  from  magazines  and  labels 
Ml  lruitpriHlucts,priHluctsmade  from  \mhxI  (e.g.,  furniture,  cabinets,  playground  equipment,  houses). 

•  (iatlier  bark,  branches,  twigs,  seeds,  and  leaves  to  create  a  picture  or  sculpture. 

•  Wax  paper,  crayon,  leaf  press. 

•  I  eaf  prints  with  crayon  rubbings  on  paper. 

•  I  .eat  prints  on  T  shit  is.  Matei  uK  needed:  acrylic  paint,  brushes,  leaves,  1  shut,  six  inch  square  pieces 
<  »f  newspaper.  Paint  the  back  side  of  the  leaf;  position  leaf  on  shirt;  take  a  clean  newspaper  piece  lor  each 
print  and  press  to  ensure  an  even  print;  let  print  dry  two  minutes  (hen  continue  with  next  print;  after  all 
prints  are  on  the  shirt  and  dried,  place  a  doth  between  the  iron  and  print,  then  iron  prints  to  set  paint. 

•  lira*  yourself  and  your  tree.  Show  what  you  could  do  around,  in,  under,  beside,  for,  or  with  your  tree. 

•  Lie  down  under  a  tree,  h>ok  tip  and  draw  what  you  see. 

•  Make  a  seed  mosaic  out  of  dillereni  seeds  collected  from  home,  local  paik.  school  grounds,  etc. 

•  I 'sea  variety  <  >f  mediums  U  >  ropiesvot  y<  »ui  "selected  tree"  such  as:  tempera  paint,  sponge  prints,  finger 
paints,  sand  and  glue,  cu:  paper,  crayon,  magic  m.irker,  tissue  paper. 

•  Illustrate  pictures  for  a  class  "big  hook"  about  trees. 

•  I'.ipei -making  (pulp,  water,  blender,  screen  strainers,  molds  or  forms,  air  dry).  Hllis.  Rosemary  k 
Symons,  Isaivlic:  Paper  Mating.  The  Hotlley  Head.  P>7o. 

•  bruit  prints  cut  a  fruit  in  hall  to  make  prints,  put  tempera  paints  in  pie  pan,  dip,  and  print. 

Physical  Education 

•  Play  the  game  Stjttirrek  in  a  inr 

•  Movement  exploration-  Make  w>hi  Uk1y  intou  rinyseed.  the  b.iby  routs  and  leaves  begin  to  grow,  the 
sun  shines,  the  tain  falls,  the  stem  grou  <  tall  and  u  iderand  wider,  the  trunk  is  big  and  uptight,  branches 
extend  outward,  roots  dig  deep  into  the  ground,  le.ivrs  fall,  v,ind  blows,  seeds  drop  to  the  ground,  the 
*  inter  soil  is  cold  and  hard,  but.  the  w  arm  spring  stin  wamis  the  seed,  the  rains  wa!er  the  seed,  the  baby 
ff«>m  rtnd  leaver  begin  to  grow  inside  the  swellim:  seed. 

•  Aphis  and Lmtyhnn  Tax  adapted  low  the  book,  A  Peat  h  tree. 
O       •   lake  a  *alk  in  the  j  atk  on  the  fi*npa!h  ^ 


SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES— TREES  AND  GROWING  THINGS 


Health  and  Safety 

4  Identify  foods  produced  by  trees. 

•  Discuss  the  food  pyramid  and  iLs  components. 

•  Draw  out  the  food  chains  for  different  animals. 

•  Research  effects  of  chemicals  on  trees/plants, 

•  Discuss  need  to  use  fruits  and  vegetables  properly. 

•  Discuss  safety  when  hiking  in  wooded  areas. 

•  Discuss  tree  house,  playing  with  sticks,  and  tree  climbing  safety. 

Cooking 

•  Make  a  peach  cobbler  or  peach  pie. 
Language 

Listening  .  ,  . 

•  Listen  to  A  Tree  is  Nice  by  Janice  May  I  'dry.  A  Peach  Tree  by  Normal  Pike,  Same  of  My  Best  Friends 
arc  7  revs  by  Joanne  Marxhausen,  I  he  diving  Tree  by  She  I  Silvcrstein,  Just  A  Dream i  by  Chris  Van 
Allsburg,  and  On  the  Day  You  Were  bom  by  Dcbra  Frasier. 

•  Read  books  and  record  fnmihers  to  listen, 

•  1  ape  sounds  of;  wind  rushing  through  boughs  i  »f  trees,  tracking  twigs  as  someone  walks  in  a  wooded 
area,  birds  singing  in  trees,  seeds  shaken  m  ajar. 

Spoaking  .  .  . 

•  Tell  ulxiul  drawings  of  trees,  parts  of  trees,  life  cycle  of  a  tree,  walks  in  a  park,  careers  related  to  trees. 

•  Report  factual  information  about  trees  and  environmental  concerns. 

•  Dramatic  acting  out  of  stories. 

•  Retell  stories  to  class  or  small  groups. 

•  Interact  in  cooperative  groups  when  problem  solving,  brainstorming,  experimenting,  writing  stories, 
or  researching  topics  related  ro  trees. 

•  Vocabulary  development-words  related  to  stages  of  tree  growth,  names  of  trees,  products  from  wood. 

Writing  .  .  . 

•  Record  and  write  about  findings  and  observations  while  on  field  trips 

•  Write  letters  of  inquiry  for  career  visits,  then  write  thank  you  letters  to  individuals  sharing  their  careers, 

•  Write  letters  to  politicians  m  regard  to  environmental  concerns. 

•  Write  articles  lor  local  newspaper  sharing  learning  experiences  about  trees. 

•  Write  a  stnrv  ahmt  your  picture  of  you  ant  ■  your  "selected  tree/' 

•  Lakl  and  identify  in  writing  pail*,  and  turn  linns  of  a  tree. 

•  hiblish  information  hooks  about  trees. 

•  Keep  a  ''free  journal44  about  your  "selected  tree"  tor  the  school  year. 

•  "1  ake  a  photograph  of  your  ^elected  tree1  and  write  aboM  what  your  tree  might  say  if  it  could  talk. 
4  Write  stories,  songs,  and  poems  about  trees. 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Reading  . . . 

•  Read  literature  and  informational  stories  about  trees,  plants,  and  seeds. 

•  Read  and  share  individual  stories,  tree  journal,  favorite  stories  to  a  friend,  parent,  or  grandparent. 

•  Read  stories  each  morning,  i.e.,  Author's  Chair, 

•  Read  directions,  instructions,  recipes,  letters,  charts,  and  factual  information  about  trees. 

•  Read  labels  and  tag  words  on  pictures,  flow  charts,  and  story  maps. 

•  Read  and  discuss  how  people  take  care  of  trees  around  the  world  to  make  our  world  a  better  place  for 
everyone. 

•  Read  poems,  plays,  and  songs. 

Assessment,  Evaluation,  and  Portfolios 

•  Group  evaluation  of  theme  or  topic. 

•  Student's  evaluation  of  personal  progress. 

•  Teacher  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  taken  from  student's  representations  of: 

-  Farts  and  functions  of  the  tree 

-  Tree/plant  life  cycle 

-  Drawing  of  a  flow  chart  of  how  trees  return  oxygen  to  humans  by  photosynthesis 

-  Writings  in  journals 

-  Written  stories 

•  The  teacher  and  the  children  are  continually  assessing  and  making  decisions  as  to  what  the  next  step 
in  the  learning  process  should  be. 


:RLC 
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SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES-TREES  AND  GROWING  THINGS 


Broad  Topic  Web 

Parts  and  Functions  of  Trees 


Select  a  Trees 
(Needs  and  Care) 


Food  Produced 
Wood  Products 


J.  Sterling  Morton 
Arbbr  Day  Foundation 
Time  Line 


Trees 
and  Growing 
Things 


^Classifying 


(Trees,  Leaves, 
Seeds) 


Ecosystems 

•  Interdependence  (Plants,  Animals, 
Humans) 

•  Environmental  Concerns  ("On  the  Day 
You  Were  Born"  Recycling) 


Weather,  Seasonal  Changes,  Water  Cycle 
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PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Focus  Topics 


Read  and  Share  Tt:e  Peach  Tree  by  Norman  Pike 


Music 

•  Songs  about  Plants 

•  Instruments 

•  Dances 


Classifying 

•  Numeration 

•  Graphing 

•  bstimating 


Art 

•  Multi-media 

•  Leaf  prints  " 


/ 

The  \ 
"Peach  Tree 


/ 


InturdupundonCti 

•  Troe.  insucts,  humani 

•  Photosynthusis 


:RLC 


Drama 

•  Acting  out  the  story  The  Peach  Tree 

•  Making  puppets  for  songs  and 
poems 


\ 


\ 


Environmental 

•  Car**  of  trees 

•  "Sonne  of  My  Best  Friends 
are  Trees" 

•  Just  a  Dream" 
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htaaHh/Safely 

*  Ladybii  j  '  ;;ect  control 
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Teacher  Resources 
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Sample  ThoiTKj  Study 

Winter  Celebrations 

♦  A  school -wide*  theme 

•  '[tji\c:ht*r  iniiiniod.  t'v^hor  plarifiud 
nnd  supported 


SAUKh  INTErtHArEO  brublES-WINTCH  CElEORATfONS 

Winter  Celebrations  Theme 

A  group  uf  teachers  planned  this  theme  for  the  involvement  of  (he  whole  school.  The  topics  and  the 
activities  are  planned  in  advance. 

Theme  Planning  Process 

Initial  Mooting 

•  HrainsMrm  ideas 

•  Generate  as  many  ideas  for  activities  as  possible 

•  ( Ycate  a  lisi  that  can  be  used  by  teachers  to  select  the  station  they  wish  to  he  responsible  for.  T\\c  number 
or  students  in  each  activity  station  depends  upon  the  number  of  activity  stations,  Ideally,  no  more  than 
7,0  students  should  fx*  at  any  one  station,  It  may  l>e  necessary  to  recruit  volunteers  m  create  enough 
nations  to  keep  the  numbers  low, 

•  Consider  goals 

•  Set  dates 

•  Select  coordinator 

Confirm  Activities 

•  Teachers  seleu  thcii  stations 

•  Solicit  name  and  description  of  activity.  Teacher  is  to  identity  activity  with  a  brief  description  and  list 
of  materials  needed  (page  14). 

•  List  and  adjust  for  possible  similarities 

•  Consider  extra  activities  for  early  finishers 

Inform  Community 

•  Send  home  newsletter  introducing  event  and  soliciting  volunteers  (page  15) 

Confirm  Activity  Station 

•  Identify  activity  and  station  leaders 

•  Identify  time  frame 

-  Determine  length  of  activity  and  number  of  days  required. 

-  Confirm  appropriate  lime  for  each  activity  (suggested  activities  included  are  planned  for  40  minutes) 

-  Allow  tor  clean-up  at  each  station,  movement  of  children,  and  student  evaluation  on  the  final  day 

•  Identify  physical  location  of  stations 

-  Vsc  map  of  school  to  indicate  station  layout 

-  Decide  on  signal  for  all  to  move  to  next  station  and  who  will  give  the  signal 

-  Determine  rotation  plan,  considering  logical  movement  patterns 

•  Identify  and  finalize  materials  required 
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PRIMAHV  PHCXiMAM 

Divide  Children  Into  Family  Groups 

•  Teacher  divides  class 

•  Construct  master  list,  trying  to  keep  ntiml>er>  uniform 
Confirm  Voluntoors 

•  Send  letter  to  each  volunteer  to  confirm  participation  (page  16) 
The  Day  Bofore 

•  Rehearse  ^roupinj:  and  station  rotation;  each  group  has  a  starting  ^latit *n 

•  Have  rhihiren  make  name  tajjs  Tor  themselves.  stalT  and  volunteers 

•  Set  tip  activity  stations 

•  Distribute  and  set  up  materials 

•  Post  signs  to  identify  stations 

Theme  Activity  Days 

•  Confirm  (hut  each  s'"iion  is  operational 

•  Issue  name  tag4* 

•  Signal  lor  all  to  move  stations  as  decided  u|hhi  curlier  in  planning 

•  hovide  lime  for  students  alter  they  have  u-t timed  to  their  l>ase  loom  (page  17 j 

Follow  Up 

•  Distribute  station  leader  evaluation  sheet  (page  IK) 

•  Send  thank  you  notes  made  by  students  to  volunteers 

•  Include  a  thank  you  letter  in  the  parent  bulletin 

Winter  Celebrations  Theme  Activities 

Computer  Collectibles 
Activity 

•  Using  computers  and  Print  Simp  software  to  create  and  prut  a  holiday  card  with  a  personal  message 
and  design 

Goals 

•  To  develop  thinking  processes/skills;  promote  aesthetie/artist'c  and  emotional/social  development 

Materials 

•  Compute! 

•  Printers 

•  Print  Simp  disk 

•  Computer  paper 

•  Coloring  materials 

•  Volunteer  assistants  (trained  on  Print  Shop  ahead  of  lime) 


SAMMiX  INTeOMAlEO  SiUDIfc'S-WlNTER  CfcLEBRATJONS 

Method 

•  Load  disk 

•  f  ollow  program  instructions  lor  greeting  card  and  print 

•  Color  designs  and/or  add  detail 

Alternate  Activities 

•  Using  Prim  Shop,  create  a  winter  banner  or  poster 

•  Color  and/or  add  detail 


PopcorrvCranberry  Wreath 

Activity 

•  To  create  an  early  pioneer  holiday  cratt:  a  popcorn  crank-oy  wreath 
Goals 

•  To  help  children  develop  an  empathy  for  the  pioneers*  way  of  life  and  understand  how  winter 
celebrations  have  changed 

•  To  promote  physical,  social,  and  artistic  development 

Materials 

•  Fresh  cianlvrries.  I  large  bag  for  20  widths 

•  Moral  wire  -medium  gauge,  M)  cm..  I  per  child  (available  at  craft  shops) 

•  Colored  yarn 

•  I  urge  bag  of  popped  popcorn  (made  by  children  earlier) 

•  Colored  ribbon 

Method 

•  Discuss  ( :hmimas  celebrations  of  earlier  rimes  and  the  resources  available  then  for  decorations 

•  String  cranberries  and  popcorn  on  w  ire  leaving  a  space  at  each  end 

•  Twist  wire  ends  to  close 

•  Attach  yarn  for  a  hanger 

•  Decorate  with  ribbon 

Alternate  Activities 

•  In  keeping  with  the  pioneer  theme. aetiviticssueh  as  the  following  could  be  substituted:  making  sachets, 
candles,  embroidery,  com  husk  dolls,  and  balsa  wood  carved  toys, 
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fmuTtW  PROGRAM 


Winter  Olympics 
Activity 

•  To  participate  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  winter  sports  or  indoor  simulated  winter  sports  in  u  non- 
competitive manner 

Goals 

•  The  development  of  body  awareness,  physical  fitness,  and  safety  procedures  for  winter  sports 

Materials 

•  Indoor 

-  Cardl*>ard  snowshoes  (approximately  10  pairs)--  Snowstovin^ 

-  I  Jockey  sticks,  net,  pucks     I  loekey  Shoot 
Scooters  ■■-  Uobslcdding 

-  Hoops  (10)  -  Slalom  (hopping) 

-  Cones,  ropes     Body  Sledding 

-  Children     Seal  Racing 

•  Outdoor 

-  Down  hill  sledding 

-  Inner  tutnrs 

-  Cross  country  skiing 

-  Ice  skating 

Method 

Indoor  Winter  Games 

•  Decide  on  the  number  of  stations;  rotate  the  children  through  each  station  in  the  4Q»minu(e  schedule 

Sample  Station  Sot  Up 

•  Hockey  Shoot: 

-  Attach  hoop  to  net 

-  Player  gets  three  chances  to  shoot  through  the  hoop 

•  Seal  Racing: 

-  Set  up  cones  in  a  course 

-  Lie  on  stomach  and  pull  yourself  through  the  course  using  arms  only 

•  Snowshoe  Race: 

-  Children  put  on  snowshoes.  and  walk  (race)  around  a  course 

-  This  can  be  a  relay  (Snowshoes  can  be  made  of  cardboard) 


•  Body  Sledding: 

-  Set  up  a  course  using  cones  5  7  \ 

-  Children  lie  on  stomach  and  maneuver  around  cones 


SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES-WINTER  CELEBRATIONS 


•  Slalom: 

-  Set  up  course  using  10  hoops  in  a  staggered  position 

-  Children  jump  with  two  feet  together  from  hoop  to  hoop,  older  children  may  jump  back  also 
Outdoor  Winter  Games 

In  the  event  of  snow,  similar  activities  can  be  used  with  actual  sports  equipment.  Set  up  as  for  indoor  non- 
competitive winter  games. 

•  Suggestions 

-  Down  hill  sledding 

-  Inner  tube  racing 

-  Hockey  .shoot  (it  ice  available) 

-  Snowball  distance  throw 

-  Snowball  target  throw 

-  Tin  can  curling  (ice  required) 

-  Snow  sculptures 

-  Snowman  contest 

-  Tug  of  war 


Winter  Weather 

Activity 

•  To  build  a  simple  thermometer  that  uses  air  and  water  and  to  do  a  simple  experiment.  Resource:  Winter 
by  Robert  and  Marlcnc  McCrackcn. 

Goals 

•  To  help  children  understand  how  the  thermometer  works  and  how  to  use  it  as  a  measurement  tool 
Materials 

•  One  baby  food  jar  per  two  children  (hole  needs  to  be  punched  into  lid  for  a  straw  to  fit  through) 

•  Straws 

•  Plasticine 

•  Water 

•  Food  coloring 

Method 

•  Partners  fill  jar  3/4  full  of  colored  water 

•  Replace  lid,  inserting  straw  through  hole,  into  th:  water  but  not  touching  the  bottom 

•  Seal  the  hole  around  the  jar  with  plasticine 

•  Warm  the  jar  by  holding  it  in  both  hands;  result:  warm  air  expands,  pushing  the  water  up  the  straw 

•  Children  illustrate  their  experiment  and  write  about  it 
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Alternate  Activities 

•  Where  there  is  snow,  take  a  thermomcltfrmiukxii\  ami  record  the  temperature,  three  feel  above  the  snow 
anil  on  the  snow  (t.y  this  in  both  sun  and  shade)  Then  ptil  the  thermometer  into  the  snow,  three  inches 
down  and  record  tlic  temperature,  Repeat.  Have  children  speculate  on  differences  in  temperature. 

•  Have  a  table  set  up  with  indoor  thermometers,  ajar  of  hot  water,  and  ajar  of  cold  water.  Have  children 
explore,  observe,  and  record  different  temperatures, 


Popsicle  Pootry 
Activity 

•  To  cluster  ideas  around  the  phuse  "I  wonder  about  winter'*  (page  10) 

•  To  organize  the  ideas  and  produce  a  tinished  product  that  represents  the  ideas 

Goals 

•  To  develop  and  extend  children's  natural  curiosity  about  winter 

•  To  help  childien  learn  to  record,  organize,  and  represent  ideas,  fosteiing  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  and 
artistic  development 

Materials 

•  White  cartridge  paper  for  clustering  and  drawing 

•  Dull  paper 

•  Overhead  projector  or  large  chart  paper 

•  Paper  for  finished  written  product 

•  Writing  and  coloring  materials 

Method 

«  Choose  a  winter  poem  and  share  it  with  the  children 

•  Through  oral  discussion  have  children  explore  their  ideas  ami  feelings  about  winter 

•  Record  children's  ideas  on  overhead  or  chart  paper,  modeling  the  cluster  approach.  Model  some  in 
picture  form  for  younger  students. 

•  Have  children  work  in  groups  to  develop  their  own  clusters,  either  in  written  or  pictorial  form 

•  Use  these  ideas  to  create  a  poem,  story,  or  picture 

Alternate  Activities 

•  Choose  an  appropriate  winter  story  (e.g..  Fifty  Below  Zero  or  A  Promise  is  a  Promise  by  Robert 
Munsch)  to  read  to  the  children  and  have  them  respond  in  written  or  picture  form.  Use  such  strategic:, 
as  "Reading  Like  a  Writer,"  'Bubble  Thinking"  or  "Thai's  a  Good  Idea"  to  develop  thinking  skills, 
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The  Ultimate 
Activity 

•  To  create  and  design  die  ultimate  vehicle  for  mum  travel 
Goals 

•  To  develop  creative  and  critical  thinking  processes  and  skills 

Materials 

•  Overhead  or  chart  papvr 

•  I  .afge  Citflfldg?  pujtfl 

•  Drawing  materials 
Method 

•  As  a  whole  group,  begin  a  "That's  a  Good  Idea"  thinking  strategy  M  Uandhook  of  Stratifies  for  the 
Farly  Years  by  Robin  logurry)  to  develop  a  vehicle  suitable  tor  snow  travel, 

•  Have  students  cunlinut'  in  small  group1*  to  create  (heir  nun  ultimate  snow  travel  machine. 

•  I  lave  children  talk  or  write  about  where  tliey  would  go  and  what  they  may  encounter  on  their  journey. 

Alternate  Activities 

•  Create  and  design: 

-  A  winterized  Iuuim* 

-  Protective  clothing  lor  winter  survival 


For  the  Birds 

Activity 

•  To  assemble  a  bird  feeder  using  pine  cones  (eolleeted  from  a  park),  wild  bird  seed,  and  peanut  butter 
Goals 

•  To  develop  an  environmental  awareness  regarding  animal  survival  in  winter 

•  To  promote  the  development  of  responsibility 

Materials 

•  One  pine  cone  per  child 

•  Peanut  butter,  1/2  cup  per  child  (natural,  unsahed) 

•  Wild  bird  seed 

•  One  pipe  cleaner  each 

•  One  popsielc  stick  each 

•  Ribbon 

•  One  bag  to  transport  feeder  home  - .  a 

•  Two  volunteer  assistants  advisable  {  * 
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Method 

•  Wrap  pipe  cleaner  around  tup  of  pint*  cone,  twist  securely 

•  Use  popsiele  stick  to  poke  peanut  butter  inside  pine  cone  openings  (peanut  butter  may  be  thinned  with 
cooking  oil  j 

•  Roll  pine  cone  in  bird  wl,  packing  firmly,  using  palm  of  hands 

•  Tic  a  ribbon  to  the  pipe  cleaner 

•  Carry  home  in  bag  provided  (make  sure  name  is  on  the  bag) 

•  Wire  feeder  to  a  safe,  visible  branch 


Just  Imagine 
Activity 

•  To  reptesenl  visual  images  altei  listening  to  a  story  and  participating  in  a  guided  imagery  activity 
Goals 

•  To  explore,  express,  visuah/e,  interpret,  and  create  ideas 

Materials 

•  Story  book  such  as  /'<#/?//  I  \f>tr\\  by  Chris  Van  Allsburg  or  another  story  that  creates  strong  visual 
images 

•  Audio  lajK-  to  create  a  on**! 

•  A  n*im  with  a  comfortable  setting,  possibly  decorated  tor  (he  holidays 

•  Rtstels 

•  Manilla  drawing  paper 
Method 

•  Children  enter  a  dunmetl  rt»om  in  the  sound  ol  tape  playing  and  choose  a  comfortable  place  to  sit  with 
,i  buddy 

•  l  eat  her  reads  the  story  aloud  to  children 

•  Tiv  \xt  reads  guided  imagery  selection  while  students  visualize 

•  Children  rcpiescnt  tlieir  creative  visualization  on  their  drawing  paper 

Alternate  Activities 

•  Create  different  moMs  by  clunking  alternate  background  materials 
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Musical  Melodies 
Activity 

•  To  sing  a  new  winter  song  using  instruments  as  accompaniment 
Goals 

•  Aesthetic  and  artistic  development  through  the  enjoyment  and  creating  of  music 
Materials 

•  Instruments  appropriate  for  choice  of  song 

•  Chans  with  words  of  songs  printed 

•  Piano,  auto  harp,  guitar,  or  other  accompaniment 

Method 

•  Choose  an  appropriate  song 

•  Teach  words  and  melody  by  rote 

•  Students  keep  beat  on  barred  instruments  set  up  in  a  pentatonic  scale 

•  Younger  children  may  use  triangles,  bells,  etc. 

•  Older  children  learn  harmony 

•  Children  play  their  instrument  on  specific  words 

•  Allow  time  for  singing  of  favorite  winter  season  songs 


Creative  Crafts 


Activity 

•  To  construct  a  variety  of  seasonal  crafts  using  a  variety  of  materials 
Goals 

•  To  foster  creative  effort  and  aesthetic  appreciation 


Materials 

Glue  gun  (adult  operated) 
White  glue 

Snow  spray  (pump  not  pressure) 
Containers 

Fir,  cedar,  holly  branches 
Glitter 

Old  holiday  decorations 
Hgg  cartons  (not  styrofoam) 
Paper  plates,  cups 
Dried  pasta 


Scrap  paper 

Paper  for  name  tags 

Pine  cones 

Tinsel 

Ribbon 

Garland 

Candles 

Seeds 

Any  craft  material 
Two  or  three  volunteers 


m 
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Method 

•  Brainstorm  ideas  for  winter  season  crafts 

•  Demonstrate  methods  of  attaching  materials  together  safely  and  effectively 

•  Allow  children  to  work  in  groups  or  individually  to  create  their  product 

•  Allow  time  for  clean  up,  replacing  materials  and  name  tags 

Assessment  and  Evaluation:  Children 

Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 

•  Representation  through  a  variety  of  forms 

•  Appreciating  the  interrelationship  between  the  arts,  society,  and  the  environment 

Emotional  and  Social  Development 

•  Collaboration  among  children 

•  Cooperative  learning  and  working 

•  Positive  social  interaction 

•  Development  of  a  positive  self-image 

•  Sharing  of  experiences  and  ideas 

•  Enjoyment  of  the  experience 

•  Learning  from  others 

Intellectual  Development 

•  Application  of  thinking  strategies 

•  Development  of  effective  communication  skills 

Physical  Development 

•  Appreciation  of  physical  activity 

•  Development  of  fine  and  gross  motor  skills 

Development  of  Responsibility 

•  Respect  and  concern  for  our  environment 

•  Showing  responsibility  for  cleaning  up  work  space 

•  Appreciation  of  cultural  heritage 

•  Experiencing  activities  that  allow  for  both  creative  and  critical  thinking 

•  Presentation  of  curriculum  in  a  meaningful  and  integrated  format 

Methods 

•  Observe  the  children  as  they: 

-  Manipulate  materials 

-  Write  and  draw 

-  *  Interact  with  others 

-  Express  their  thoughts  and  ideas 

-  Participate  in  activities 
O        -  Demonstrate  attitudes  towards  activities 
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•  Photograph  or  videotape  activities  for  future  reference 

•  Assess  the  children's  representations  (products) 

•  Conference  with  students  as  they  participate  in  the  activity.  Types  of  questions  to  ask: 

-  What  do  you  know  about  this? 

-  What  do  you  want  to  know? 

-  How  can  you  find  out? 

-  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  are  doing? 

-  How  are  you  feeling  about  the  activity? 

-  What  else  could  you  do? 

-  How  could  you  extend  this? 

-  What  do  you  wonder  about  this? 

-  What  are  you  thinking  about  here? 

-  Have  you  ever  seen  (done)  anything  like  this  before? 


Assessment  and  Evaluation:  Program 
Methods 

•  Student  evaluation  (page  17) 

•  Station  leader  evaluation  (page  18) 
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Winter  Celebrations 


Station  Leader: 


Activity: 


Volunteers  required: 


Materials  required: 


Other  suggestions: 


Name: 
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Sample  Letter  to  Parents 


Address 

Telephone  Number 


Dear  Parents: 


We  are  beginning  to  plan  for  our  Winter  Activity  Days  on  Tuesday,  December  1 9  and 
Wednesday,  December  20.  We  would  like  to  start  recruiting  parent  volunteers  and 
classroom  helpers. 

We  are  asking  for  volunteers  from  9  a.m.  to  2:20  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and  from  10:45 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Activity  centers  include: 

•  Numerous  holiday  crafts 

•  Computer  holiday  cards 

•  Music 

•  Cooking 

•  P.E.  fun 

Please  fill  in  the  bottom  portion  of  this  sheet  and  return  it  to  school.  Your  assistance 
will  help  to  ensure  we  have  a  successful  day. 

Yours  with  thanks, 


Ron  Pauls,  Principal 


i  will  be  able  to  help  with  Winter  Activity  Days  as  follows: 

 Tues.,  Dec.  19,  9  a.m.-2:20  p.m. 

 Wed.,  Dec.  20,  10:45  a.m.~3  p.m. 


Name: 


Telephone 
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Follow-Up  Letter  to  Volunteers 


Dear  Volunteer: 

Thank  you  for  volunteering  to  help  with  our  Winter  Celebrations  theme  days.  We 

look  forward  to  seeing  you  on_  .  at  a.m. 

in  Room  .  Your  station  is  • 

The  activity  will  be   • 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Kathleen  Koch,  Volunteer  Coordinator 


SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES-WINTER  CELEBRATIONS 


Student  Evaluation  of  Winter  Celebrations 

Wow!  Fine  O.K.  Partly  Not 

Enjoyable  Enjoyable 

ComputerCollectable  

Cranberry  Popcorn  Wreath  

Winter  Olympics  

Winter  Weather  

Popsicle  Poetry  

The  Ultimate^  

Forthe  Birds__  

Just  Imagine  

Musical  Melodies  

Creative  Crafts  

Cooking  Caper  

Other  comments__  
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Station  Leader  Evaluation 


Leader: 


Station: 


Evaluation: 

Highlights: 

-  What  did  you  like  best? 

-  What  did  you  like  least? 
Changes  for  next  time: 
Goals  achieved: 

How  do  you  know? 

Did  you  enjoy  the  activity? 
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Sample  Theme  Study 

Sounds  Around  Us 

•  A  class  concept  unit 

•  Child  initiated,  teacher  planned 
and  supported 
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SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES-SOUNDS  AROUND  US 


Sounds  Around  Us 

All  sounds  we  hear  are  produced  by  objects  vibrating  back  and  forth,  moving  the  air  molecules,  and 
making  sound  waves.  Sound  waves  move  in  all  directions  in  a  concentric,  rounded  ripple  affect  through 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases  at  different  speeds.  The  speed  of  vibrations  changes  the  pitch  of  the  sound.  The 
sense  of  hearing  involves  the  ear  drum,  inner  three  bones,  auditory  nerve,  and  the  brain. 

Objectives:  Physical  Science  -  Sound 

The  learner  will: 

•  observe  that  sound  is  produced  by  vibrating  objects  back  and  forth  to  make  sound  waves. 

•  experiment  and  observe  sound  traveling  through  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  at  different  speeds. 

•  record  sounds  from  home  to  share  with  the  class. 

•  observe  how  sound  waves  move  in  concentric,  rounded  shapes  spreading  out  from  the  energy  source. 

•  construct  an  instrument  that  is  struck,  blown,  or  plucked. 

•  recognize  sounds  can  be  high  or  low  pitches,  depending  on  the  size  and  speed  of  vibrations. 

•  experiment  with  pendulums  of  various  lengths  to  observe  that  frequency  correlates  to  length  and  speed. 

•  identify  the  parts  of  the  ear  that  capture  sound,  transfer  vibrations,  and  stimulate  nerve  cells  which  carry 
electrical  impulses  to  the  brain. 

•  discuss  and  draw/write  about  safety  and  protecting  the  ear  from  unsafe  objects  or  noise  pollution. 

•  discuss  how  individuals  with  hearing  impairments  use  sign  language,  hearing  aids,  feeling  vibrations, 
and  sight  to  communicate. 

•  collect  data  with  graphs,  drawings,  or  reports  to  record  estimates  and  actual  findings. 

•  discuss,  draw,  and  write  about  occupations  and  technology  related  to  sound. 

•  list  five  ways  sounds  alert  us  in  emergencies. 

Activities:  Sounds  Ail  Around  -  Vibration-Pitch-Ear 

•  Sound  is  Vibration  (AIMS,  1990)  -  vibrating  objects  produce  sound 

•  Good  Vibrations  (Block,  1992)  -  vibrating  objects  produce  sound 

•  Name  That  Sound  (Block,  1992)  -  tape  sounds  from  home 

•  Eggs  Full  of  Sounds  (AIMS,  1990)  -  identify  objects  through  sounds 

•  Traveling  Sounds  (AIMS,  1990)  -  gas/liquid/solid  travel 

•  Swinging  Bears  (AIMS,  1990)  -  pendulum-frequency/length 

•  Musical  Bottles  (AIMS,  1990)  -  volume/pitch  with  bottles 

•  How  Low  Can  You  Go  (Block,  D92)  -  size/frequency 

•  Big  Ears  (AIMS,  1990)  -  ear  parts-sound  transmission 

•  Musical  Instruments  (AIMS,  1990)  -  construct  musical  instruments 
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Resources 

Adler,  David  A.  (1990).  A  Picture  Book  of  Helen  Keller,  New  York:  Trumpet  Club. 

Block,  Lynette.  (1992).  Second  Grade  Teacher,  Henderson  Public  Schools:  Henderson,  NE. 

Kindersley,  Dorling.  (1991).  What's  Inside  My  Body?  Scholastic,  New  York:  Dorling  Kindersley,  Inc. 

Macaulay,  David.  (1988).  The  Way  Things  Work,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin. 

McGovern,  Ann.  (1967).  Too  Much  Noise,  New  York:  Trumpet  Club. 

Project  AIMS.  (1990).  Primarily  Physics:  Investigations  in  Sound,  Light  &  Heat  Energy,  Fresno,  CA:  AIMS 
Education  Foundation. 

Sund,  R.  B.,  Adams,  D.  K.,  Hackett,  J.  K.,  &  Moyer,  R.  H.  (1985).  Accent  on  Science,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Merrill  Publishing  Company. 

Integrating  Content  Areas 
Math  Activities 

•  Count  frequency  of  swinging  pendulums. 

•  Measure  lengths  of  string  for  pendulums. 

•  Count  different  sounds  heard  outdoors/indoors  in  one  minute,  then  find  the  difference. 

•  Measure  six  meters  of  heavy  string  to  make  a  paper  cup  telephone. 

•  Compare  different  amounts  of  water  for  the  musical  bottles. 

•  Graph  data  and  use  the  prediction  and  actual  graphing  to  make  computation  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction. 

•  Estimation  jar  in  a  bag-children  estimate  how  many  objects  are  inside  the  jar  by  listening. 

•  Measure  lengths  of  keys  on  the  xylophone,  compare  the  pitch  to  the  length. 

Health  Activities 

•  Review  the  five  senses,  discuss  the  importance  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

•  Discuss  care  and  cleaning  of  ears. 

•  Discuss  visiting  a  doctor  for  ear-related  problems. 

•  Talk  to  the  school  nurse  about  hearing  tests  (audiological  exam). 

•  Discuss  loud,  close  vibrations  and  the  need  for  ear  protectors. 
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Social  Studies  Activities 

•  Discuss  how  people  process  information  differently. 

•  Invite  a  person  with  a  hearing  impairment  to  talk  about  communicating  through  sign  language. 

•  Discuss  and  draw  about  careers  related  to  sound  energy. 

•  Read  and  discuss  story  about  an  important  American,  Helen  Keller. 

•  Discuss  sounds  used  in  the  community  to  warn  about  dangers  or  emergencies. 

Music  Activities 

•  The  instrumental  music  instructor  will  explain/demonstrate  how  sounds  are  produced  with  percussion, 
woodwind,  brass,  and  string  instruments. 

•  Perform  an  orchestra  number  for  the  K-l  students  with  the  student-made  instruments. 

•  Feel  vocal  chords  vibrate  while  singing  songs. 

•  Listen  to  the  organist  play  the  pipe  organ. 

Art  Activities 

•  Construct  a  collage  in  a  circular  shape  with  pictures  from  magazines  representing  sounds  around  us. 

•  Draw  pictures  of  your  favorite  indoor  and  outdoor  sound. 

Language  Arts  Activities 

•  Interactively  read  together  the  story  Too  Much  Noise  by  Ann  McGovern. 

•  Work  in  cooperative  groups  of  three  to  draw  and  write  about  one  page  to  make  a  class  big  book. 

•  Write  a  class  poem  by  compiling  favorite  sounds. 

•  Make  an  individual  book  about  sounds  using  the  patterns  modeled  in  the  story  Too  Much  Noise. 
Activity  1 :  How  Low  Can  You  Go 

Objectives:  The  learner  will: 

•  identify  high/low  pitches. 

•  compare  high  and  low  pitches  in  relationship  to  short  and  long  metal  plates  or  pipes. 
Key  Question:  Does  sound  change  when  the  length  of  an  object  changes? 
Materials 

Five  play  xylophones  with  colored  metal  plates;  eight  1"  strips  of  colored  paper  matching  the  colors  on 
the  xylophone;  6"  x  3"  strip  of  paper,  and  glue. 
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Procedure: 

•  Hand  out  two  strips  of  each  color  to  students  after  students  are  seated  in  a  circle. 

•  Have  the  students  observe  and  compare  the  sizes  of  metal  plates  on  the  xylophone  and  predict  which 
plate  will  make  the  highest  pitch. 

•  Write  name  on  colored  strip  that  matches  the  plate  predicted  and  tape  on  graph. 

•  Play  the  xylophone,  then  discuss  the  sounds  in  relationship  to  the  length  of  the  plates. 

•  Play  Three  Blind  Mice.  Have  students  move  their  hands  up  and  down  as  the  pitch  moves. 

•  As  the  teacher  repeats  the  song,  have  volunteers  place  the  paper  color  strip  in  a  pattern  that  matches  what 
was  played  on  the  xylophone. 

•  Have  a  student  read  the  colored  strip  pattern  and  play  the  song. 

•  Divide  the  class  into  cooperative  groups  of  four  and  compose  a  pattern  (tune).  Have  a  representative 
perform  the  group  song. 

•  Use  xylophones  and  colored  strips  in  a  learning  center  for  students  to  compose  their  own  songs. 
Extension 

Visit  the  music  room  during  band  and  listen  to  the  percussionist  play  the  wooden  xylophone  and  listen 
to  the  pitch  of  the  plates  in  relationship  to  their  size.  Discover  how  the  music  notes  move  up  and  down 
with  the  pitch. 

Activity  2:  Swinging  Bears  (adapted  from  AIMS  Newsletter,  1990,  David  Youngs) 
Objective:  The  learner  will: 

•  Discover  the  relationships  between  pendulum  length  and  frequency  by  experimenting  with  pendulums 
made  of  various  lengths  of  string  and  bear  counters. 

•  Graph  pendulums  on  a  number  line  and  observe  the  long  to  short  pattern. 

•  Compare  frequency/length  relationships  to  the  speed/pitch  relationship. 

Key  Question:  How  does  the  length  of  a  pendulum  affect  the  number  of  times  it  swings  back  and  forth 
in  30  seconds? 

Materials 

Bear  counters  taped  to  varied  lengths  of  string  10-65  cm. 
Two  strings  per  group. 
Masking  tape. 

Table  or  solid  base  that  allows  unobstructed  swinging. 

Number  line  1-100. 

Stop  watch  for  timing  30  seconds. 


SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES— SOUNDS  AROUND  US 

Procedure 

•  Children  had  previous  exploration  with  pendulums  during  math  instruction  on  telling  time  and 
measuring  time  units. 

•  Divide  into  cooperative  groups  of  four  and  designate  a  holder,  timer,  counter,  and  recorder. 

•  The  holder  will  hold  or  tape  the  pendulum  at  the  know  against  the  end  of  the  table.  The  recorder  then 
measures  the  pendulum  from  the  know  to  the  bear  and  records  the  length. 

•  The  timer  and  counter  will  then  count  the  number  of  cycles  (in  and  out)  in  30  seconds. 

•  The  recorder  will  tape  the  pendulum  on  the  number  line  (number  of  cycles). 

•  The  group  will  use  the  same  procedure  with  the  second  pendulum. 

•  When  all  groups  have  completed  the  activity,  they  will  discuss  the  pattern  observed  with  the  graph  and 
tell  about  the  relationship  between  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  frequency.  The  discussion  will  be 
guided  to  transfer  this  information  to  the  high/low  pitches  produced  with  short  and  long  objects. 

Extensions 

The  class  will  view  the  pipe  organ  at  a  local  church  and  observe  the  different  lengths  and  sizes  of  pipes. 
The  organist  will  explain  the  high/low  sounds  and  demonstrate  how  air  moves  through  the  2,300  pipes  to 
produce  the  different  pitches. 

Activity  3:  Good  Vibrations 

Objectives:  The  learner  will: 

•  observe  that  sound  waves  spread  in  every  direction  from  the  source  of  energy. 

•  observe  that  vibrations  travel  through  air  and  stimulate  vibrations  on  a  secondary  source. 

Key  Question:  Does  sound  travel  between  two  objects  not  connected  or  not  touching? 
Materials 

•  Two  tuning  forks. 

•  Two  metal  bowls. 

•  Two  drums  and  drum  sticks. 

•  Pumpkin  seeds,  pepper,  popcorn  seeds,  pinto  beans. 

•  Five  meter  sticks  taped  to  the  floor  in  a  line. 

•  Drawing  paper. 

Procedures 

•  Draw  a  flow  chart  on  the  overhead  or  chalkboard  of  how  sound  vibrations  are  made  by  striking  a  drum, 
movement  toward  the  outer  ear  into  che  ear  canal  where  vibrations  hit  against  the  eardrum  causing 
vibrations.  The  vibrations  cause  the  small  bones  in  the  inner  ear  to  move,  transferring  the  vibrations  into 
the  semicircular  canals.  The  sound  waves  cause  pressure  on  the  fluid  sending  electrical  impulses  to  the 
auditory  nerve  and  on  to  the  brain  where  the  meaning  of  the  sound  is  processed. 
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•  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  four;  take  turns  experimenting  with  vibrations  at  the  two  sound 
centers. 

•  Students  are  given  paper  to  draw  individual  flow  charts  of  the  vibrations  traveling  to  the  brain. 

•  One  group  will  be  experimenting  with  striking  the  tuning  fork  and  placing  it  in  the  center  of  the  bowl 
of  water  to  observe  the  ripple  affect  vibrations  make. 

•  Another  group  will  experiment  with  the  two  drums  by  placing  a  small  pile  of  seeds  of  pepper  on  one 
drum  then  striking  the  other  drum  to  observe  how  vibrations  are  transferred  through  air. 

•  Students  will  vary  the  distance  from  1-5  meters  and  change  the  vibrating  objects  on  the  secondary 
vibrating  drum. 

The  classroom  is  organized  as  a  whole  unit  of  small  groups  to  participate  in  the  science  learning  depending 
on  the  activity,  materials,  or  monitoring  needs.  Students  are  give  responsibilities  within  their  cooperative 
groups  so  all  learners  are  actively  involved  in  the  learning  experience.  Active  meaningful  learning 
diminishes  discipline  problems  so  energy  can  be  focused  on  learning.  In  adapting  to  all  developmental/ 
language  levels  and  using  all  modalities  (visual,  auditory,  tactile),  processing  concepts  with  real  meaning 
is  inevitable. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  are  continuous  as  the  facilitator  interacts,  listens  to  the  students'  verbal 
responses,  and  considers  individual  drawings,  written  reports,  and  projects.  Copies  of  drawn  or  written 
responses  are  kept  in  each  student's  portfolio  with  a  copy  sent  to  home  so  parents  are  able  to  interact  with 
their  child  about  the  learning  activity.  This  facilitates  ongoing  communication  between  teacher,  parent, 
and  student,  (e.g.,  Assessment  and  Evaluation  appendices,  Project  Self-Report.) 
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Sample  Theme  Study 

Water  Study 

A  framework  for  a  teacher  team 
and  class  initiated  theme  study 


Team  planned  and  supported 


SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES-WATER  STUDY 

Water  Study 

Two  teachers  worked  as  a  team  with  a  class  to  plan  this  theme.  Through  working  together,  they  found  value 
in  the  collaborative  process.  The  learning  inherent  in  this  broad  topic  was  balanced  with  a  focus  on  the 
learning  processes  and  evaluative  techniques. 

Getting  Started 

The  water  theme  evolved  through  teachers  finding  out  about  children '  s  interests.  During  the  first  term,  the 
teachers  asked  the  children  what  they  wondered  about.  Most  of  them  wondered  about  animals,  mammals 
in  particular,  and  a  class  study  on  whales  developed.  Children  also  chose  different  animals  in  order  to  do 
group  and  individual  projects  modeled  after  the  class  study.  In  a  brainstorming  session  during  the  second 
term,  the  class  chose  to  study  earth  sciences.  In  the  third  term,  with  the  input  of  children,  the  teachers 
decided  to  focus  on  water  and  water  communities  to  see  where  that  would  lead. 

Planning 

Using  several  resource  $  (see  References  and  Resources,  page  9),  the  teachers  had  four  planning  sessions 
on  the  goals,  plans,  processes,  and  evaluation  tools  to  use  to  develop  the  theme.  They  used  the  planning 
as  a  starting  point,  deliberately  not  developing  all  areas  because  they  "want  the  students1  interest  to 
generate  the  direction  of  the  study." 

Processes 

•  Children  were  engaged  in  the  following  to  help  them  learn  to  work  effectively: 

-  Sociograms  (from  Johnson,  Johnson,  Bartlett  &  Johnson,  Our  Cooperative  Classroom). 

-  Buddy  sessions:  younger  children  teamed  with  a  class  of  older  children  for  one  hour  each  week. 

-  Class  meetings  modeled  by  the  teacher  and  run  by  children.  The  agenda  was  decided  by  students 
through  sign-up  sheets  and  discussions  with  the  chairperson  for  that  particular  week. 

-  Individual  conferences. 

•  Children  were  engaged  in  activities  to  foster  thinking  strategies  and  problem  solving. 

•  Children  were  involved  in  class-size  groups,  small  groups,  pairs,  and  individually. 

•  Children  were  involved  in  hands-on  activities. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  was  a  strong  and  vital  part  of  the  extended  learning  in  this  study.  Teachers  helped  children  learn 
to  evaluate  themselves,  the  process,  and  the  experiences.  Teachers  also  evaluated  children's  participation 
and  the  entire  theme  study.  Evaluative  strategies  included: 

•  Individual  conferences 

•  Rating  scales 

•  Anecdotal  notes 

•  Photographs 

•  Checklists 
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Sample  Evaluation  Recording  Sheets 

Questions  to  ask:  Teacher  Evaluation  of  Theme  Study 

•  Did  we  do  what  we  set  out  to  do? 

•  Is  the  study  child  centered? 

•  Is  the  planning  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  children's  new  ideas? 

•  Are  thinking  processes  and  problem-solving  emphasized? 

•  Have  we  offered  children  a  variety  of  ways  to  represent  what  they  know? 

•  Are  children  part  of  the  evaluation  process? 

•  Have  we  encouraged  a  cooperative  classroom? 

•  Is  there  a  balance  between  small  and  large  group  activities? 

Examples  of  Center  Activities 

•  Water  cycle-pictorial  display-and  experiment  from  McCraken,  The  Sea  and  Other  Water. 
Themes 

•  Jars  of  salt  water  each  containing  a  different  item,  e.g.,  orange  peel,  toilet  paper,  nail;  children  write 
predictions  about  decomposition. 

•  Various  water  samples,  e.g.,  puddle,  pond  water,  tap  water,  ocean  water,  and  lake  water  for  children 
to  compare  and  contrast  using  microscopes. 

•  Children  filter  water  samples  through  paper  and  examine  residue. 

•  Painting-water  colors,  tie-and-fold  dying  from  Katz,  Gee  Wiz. 

•  Bubble  magic  from  Katz,  Gee  Wiz. 

•  Water  play  with  various  containers,  pumps,  tubing,  etc. 

•  Float  and  sink;  making  predictions;  trial  and  error. 

•  Boat  building-creating  boats  using  a  variety  of  materials. 

•  Water  play  center-free  play,  float  and  sink,  measuring  water. 

Examples  of  Group  Activities 
Activity . . . 

•  Use  maps  to  find  the  relationship  between  communities  and  bodies  of  water. 
Goal 

•  Intellectual  development  through  problem-solving. 
Materials 

•  Maps  from  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Water  Resources. 
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Method 

•  Have  children  locate  a  site  for  a  new  community. 

•  Explain  they  will  be  evaluated  on  reasons  for  their  choice. 

•  After  sharing,  talk  about  the  need  for  the  settlements  to  be  close  to  water. 

Alternate  Activities 

•  Children  use  the  atlas  to  study  to  see  if  all  towns  and  cities  are  near  water. 

•  Students  choose  one  or  two  locations  and  try  to  discover  how  those  places  get  their  water. 

Activity . . . 

•  To  study  water  in  relation  to  plants. 
Goal 

•  Intellectual  development  through  problem-solving. 
Materials 

•  Beans,  plants,  water. 

•  Other  varieties  of  plants  including  cactus. 

Method 

•  Water  one  bean  plant,  let  other  go  dry. 

•  Have  children  compare  bean  plant  with  enough  water  to  one  without  water. 

•  Observe  other  plants  to  see  which  ones  can  live  with  less  water. 

Activity . . . 

•  Listening  to  sounds  made  by  blowing  over  bottles  and  tapping  glasses  with  various  levels  of  water. 
Goal 

•  Aesthetic  development  through  distinguishing  sound  levels  and  tones. 
Materials 

•  Bottles,  eight  glasses,  water,  rulers,  and  other  items  for  tapping. 
Method 

•  Have  children  fill  eight  glasses  with  various  amounts  of  liquid  and  try  to  copy  the  musical  scale. 

•  Tap  glasses  in  pattern.  Can  child  copy  the  pattern? 

Alternate  Activities 

•  Creative  movement  and  drama  using  the  water  sounds. 

•  Listening  to  sounds  made  by  various  bodies  of  water. 
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Primary  Program  Goals 

Activities  that  Foster  the  Goal 

Aesthetic  and  Artistic  Development 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided 
which  enable  the  child  to: 

•  develop  enthusiasm  for  the  arts 

•  imagine  and  visualize  through  the  arts 

•  respond  through  the  arts 

•  express  and  represent  through  the  arts 

•  intemret  through  the  arts 

•  create  through  the  arts 

•  ask  for  student  input,  "How  can  we  create  a 
water  world  in  our  classroom?" 

•  hang  fish  nets  from  ceiling,  crepe  paper  for 
seaweed  or  pond  plants  at  doorway,  3-D 
murals,  mobiles,  water  colors 

•  create  water  and  rain  sounds  (e.g.,  rubbing 
palms,  snapping  fingers,  slapping  thighs, 
stomping  feet) 

•  vt^d  Listen  to  the  Rain  by  Bill  Martin,  Jr.  and 
John  Archambault 

•  mime,  water  activities 

Emotional  and  Social  Development 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided 
which  enable  the  child  to: 

•  develop  a  positive,  realistic  self-concept 

•  develop  independence 

•  set  appropriate  goals  and  feel  satisfaction 
in  accomplishments  and  efforts 

•  cope  with  change 

•  snare  ana  cooperate 

•  develop  friendships 

•  learn  from  others 

•  enjoy  living  and  learning 

•  This  goal  is  an  umbrella  over  all  activities 
in  this  unit 

•  Cooperative  learning  strategies  provide 
opportunities  for  children  to  develop  so- 
cially and  emotionally 
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Primary  Program  Goals 

Activities  that  Foster  the  Goal 

Intellectual  Development 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided 
which  enable  the  child  to: 

•  sustain  and  extend  natural  curiosity 

•  develop  thinking  through  meaningful  learn- 
ing experiences 

•  use  language  to  facilitate  thinking  and  learn- 
ing 

•  use  language  to  communicate  effectively 

•  develop  and  integrate  the  attitudes,  skills, 
and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  the  humani- 
ties, the  practical  arts,  and  sciences 

•  become  an  independent,  life-long  learner 

•  language  activities  from  the  theme  book  The 
Sea  and  Other  Water,  McCracken 

•  cooperative  projects  (e.g.,  setting  up  a  Fishing 
Village  Center  with  a  bank,  grocery  store, 
supply  store,  fish  store) 

•  activities  from  Our  Cooperative  Classroom, 
Johnson,  et  al. 

•  strategies  from  Reaching  for  Higher  Thought, 
Brownlie,  et  al.  (e.g.,  brainstorming,  categoriz- 
ing, clustering,  sorting  and  predicting) 

•  activities  and  evaluation  techniques  from  En- 
hancing and  Evaluating  Oral  Communication, 
(British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Education): 

-  collaboration 

-  problem-solving 

-  readers'  theater 

-  dramatizing  stories 

-  role  playing 

-  giving  and  following  directions 

-  guided  imagery 

Physical  Development 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided 
which  enable  the  child  to: 

•  learn  and  practice  procedures 

•  take  care  of  and  respect  their  bodies 

•  develop  awareness  of  good  nutrition 

•  develop  a  wide  variety  of  motor  skills  while 
maintaining  physical  fitness 

•  develop  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
human  movement 

•  learn  social  skills  in  a  physical  activity 
setting 

•  swimming  and  skating  field  trips 

•  nutrition-  compare  weight  of  food  with  differ- 
ent food  value  (e.g.,  potato  chips/fruit) 

•  bake  muffins-weigh  before  and  after  baking; 

•  create  movement: 

-  pebbles  on  beach  rolling  back  and  forth  in 
the  waves 

-  sea  weed  stuck  to  rock  moving  with  the  tide 
liivcdiigaic  wdicr  cycie 

•  teach  water  safety,  observe  on  field  trip  to  pool 
and  bodies  of  water 

•  discuss  boating  safety 

•  mime  safe  and  negative  behavior,  video  tape  if 
possible 

•  guest  speaker  from  Red  Cross 
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Primary  Program  Goals 


Development  of  Responsibility 

A  variety  of  experiences  will  be  provided 
which  enable  the  child  to: 

•  value  and  respect  individual  contributions 

•  value,  respect,  and  appreciate  cultural  iden- 
tity and  heritage 

•  accept  and  demonstrate  empathy 

•  establish  a  collaborative  environment  and 
acquire  cooperative  and  independent  so- 
cial skills 

•  respect  and  care  for  the  environment 

•  adapt  to  a  changing  world 


Activities  that  Foster  the  Goal 


Discuss 

•  How  much  water  do  we  use  in  a  day? 

•  How  much  water  do  we  waste  in  a  day? 

•  How  can  we  use  water  wisely? 

•  How  can  we  show  respect  for  our  environ- 
ment? 

•  Use  activities  from  UNICEF  Culture:  Spring- 
boardto  Understanding  theDeveloping  World 

•  Compare  African  folk  tales  and  Indian  legends 
about  the  great  flood,  first  rain,  etc. 

•  Look  at  water  use  in  communities  around  the 
world 

•  Investigate  water  pollution  using  experiments 

•  Observe  changes  in  standing  water 
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References  and  Resources 
Teacher  Resources 

AIMS  Education  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  8120,  Fresno,  CA  93747,  209/255-4094. 

Allison  L.  Katz.,  Gee  Wiz!  How  to  Mix  Art  and  Science  or  the  Art  of  Thinking  Scientifically,  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  1983. 

Bairett,  Judi,  Cloudy  With  a  Chance  of  Meatballs,  Scholastic  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1978. 

Branley,  Franklyn  M,  Flash,  Crash,  Rumble,  and  Roll,  The  Trumpet  Club,  New  York,  NY,  1985. 

Briggs,  Raymond,  The  Snowman,  Trumpet  Club,  New  York,  1978. 

Bosak,  S.  V.  Science  is  . . .  ,Youth  Science  Foundation,  Pro  Printers  B.C.  Ltd.,  1986. 

Brownlie,  F.,  Close,  S.,  Wingren,  L.,  Reaching  for  Higher  Thought,  Arnold  Press,  1988. 

Cameron,  C.  Morris,  D.,  Politano,  C.  Buddies:  Collaboration  Through  Shared  Experiences,  Creative  Curricu- 
lum Press,  1989. 

De  Bourgoing,  Pascale,  Gallimard,  Jeunesse,  Weather,  Scholastic  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1989. 

Dickinson,  Jane,  Wonders  of  Water,  Troll  Associates,  New  Jersey,  1983. 

Gibbons,  Gail,  Weather  Words  and  What  They  Mean,  Scholastic  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1990. 

Ginsburg,  Mirra,  Mushrooms  in  the  Rain,  Collier  Books,  Macmillian  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  1978. 

Goodman,  Beth,  All  About  Weather  Activity  Book,  Scholastic  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1989. 

Hillen,  Judith,  Wiebe,  Arthur,  Youngs,  Dave,  Water  Precious  Water,  Book  A,  AIMS  Education  Foundation  and 
the  California  Department  of  Water  Resources,  and  Irvine  Unified  School  District.  1988. 

Jefferies,  Lawrence,  Air,  Air,  Air,  Troll  Associates,  New  Jersey,  1983. 

Jeroski,  S.,  Diewert,  J.,  Ford,  C,  Macleod,  C,  Norris,  N.,  Robertson  L.,  Enhancing  and  Evaluating  Oral 
Communication  in  the  Primary  Grades:  Teachers  Resource  Package,  B.C.  Ministry  of  Education,  1988. 

Johnson,  D.,  Johnson,  R.  T.,  Bartlett,  J.  K.,  Johnson,  L.  M.  Our  Cooperative  Classroom,  Interaction  Book 
company,  Edina,  MN,  1988. 

Maddern,  P.,  Duff,  L.,  Earth  Story,  Barron,  1988. 

McCracken,  R.,  and  McCracken  M.,  The  Sea  and  Other  Water  Themes,  Peguis,  1985. 
National  Geographic,  Vol.  177,  No.  2,  February  1990,  "A  Soviet  Sea  Lies  Dying,"  Wm.  S.  Ellis,  Asst.  Editor. 
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Nebraska  Department  of  Water  Resources,  301  Centennial  Mall  South,  P.O.  Box  94676,  Lincoln,  NE  68509. 
Nebraska  Groundwater  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  2558,  Lincoln,  NE  68502. 

Ontario  Science  Centre,  Science  Works — A  Book  of  Experiments,  Kids  Can  Press,  Toronto,  Ontario,  1984. 
Palazzo,  Janet,  What  Makes  the  Weather,  Troll  Associates,  New  Jersey,  1982. 

Pratt  Van  Cleave,  J.,  Biology  for  Every  Kid  101  Experiments  That  Really  Work.  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc., 
U.S.A.,  1990  Unicef  (598-9922)  Curriculum  Springboard  to  Understand  the  Developing  World. 

Rogers,  Paul,  What  Will  the  Weathers  Be  Like  Today?,  Scholastic  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1989. 

Say,  Allen,  A  River  Dream,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  MA,  1988. 

Shulevitz,  Uri,  Rain  Rain  Rivers,  Forrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  New  York,  NY,  1969. 

Spiers,  Peter,  Rain,  Doubleday  and  Company  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  NY,  1982. 

Watson  P.,  Wood,  E.,  Fenton,  R.,  Liquid  Magic,  Walter  Books  Ltd.,  1982. 

Zolotoro,  Charlotte,  The  Storm  Book,  Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1952. 

Fiction  Resources 

Broger,  A.,  Good  Morning  Whale,  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  NY,  1974. 
Clements,  A.,  Big  Al,  Picture  Book  Studio,  Saxonville,  MA,  1988. 

Cole,  Joanna,  The  Magic  School  Bus  at  the  Waterworks,  Scholastic  Inc.  New  York,  NY,  1986. 
Da  Rico,  U.,  The  Rainbow  Goblins,  Warner  Books,  New  York,  NY,  1979. 
Gay  M.  L.t  Rainy  Day  Magic,  Stoddart. 

Martin,  B.,  Listen  to  the  Rain,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  1988. 

Resources 

Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Curator  of  Education,  3701  South  Tenth  Street,  Omaha,  NE  68107, 402-733-8401. 

Nebraska  Groundwater  Foundation  Children's  Groundwater  Festival,  P.O.  Box  2558,  Lincoln,  NE  68502- 
0558, 402-423-7155. 

Platte  River  Whooping  Crane  Habitat  Trust,  2550  North  Diers  Avenue,  Suite  H,  Grand  Island,  NE  68803. 

Prairie  Plains  Resource  Institute,  Bill  Whitney,  1307  L  Street,  Aurora,  NE  68818, 402-694-5535. 

University  of  Nebraska  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  IANR,  214  Agriculture  Hall,  Lincoln,  NE  68583- 
O         0703, 402-472-2966. 
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University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum,  307  Morrill  Hall,  Lincoln,  NE  68588-0338,  402-472-6365. 

Materials 


Nebraska  Aquatic  Education  Program  (K-12),  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission,  Ak-Sar-Ben  Aquarium, 
21502  West  Highway  31,  Gretna,  NE  68028, 402-332-3901. 

Project  Wild  and  Aquatic  Project  Wild,  Outdoor  Education  Division,  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commission, 
Box  30370,  Lincoln,  NE  30370,402-471-0641. 

Water  Riches,  4-H  Youth  Department,  University  of  Nebraska  Extension,  114  Agricultural  Hall,  Lincoln,  NE 
68583-0700, 402-472-2805. 
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Sample  Theme  Study 


Spiders 

An  individual  or  small  group  study 

Child  initiated,  planned  and 
directed,  teacher  supported 


SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES-SPIDERS 


Spiders 

This  example  clearly  describes  how  work  proceeds  in  an  integrated  classroom.  The  children  are  all 
involved  in  a  variety  of  activities  of  their  choice  as  a  teacher  responds  to  an  individual  child's  interest.  It 
takes  a  particular  attitude,  considerable  practice  and  a  store  of  resources  to  work  effectively  this  way. 

•  The  teacher  is  a  learner  with  the  child,  rather  than  the  expert. 

•  The  teacher  supports  rather  than  interferes  with  the  child's  work. 

•  The  teacher  is  sensitive  to  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  child's  interest,  taking  care  not  to  overwhelm 
the  child  with  suggestions  and  ideas. 

•  The  teacher  lets  the  study  develop  naturally  without  being  concerned  whether  it  integrates  into  all 
curricular  areas  yet  being  awcre  of  the  potential  advantages  for  the  child's  learning. 

•  The  teacher  realizes  that  the  process  of  learning  is  as  important  as  the  content.  The  child  is  learning  to 
be  a  learner. 

How  a  Theme  May  Start 

A  child  is  excited  to  find  a  spider  in  the  classroom,  tries  to  capture  it  and  comes  to  the  teacher  for  assistance. 
At  this  point,  it  is  crucial  that  the  teacher: 

•  responds  with  interest. 

•  offers  equipment  that  the  child  may  need,  e.g.,  an  insect  keeper,  a  jar. 

•  ask<;  questions  and  makes  suggestions  that  help  the  child  move  into  the  study. 

-  How  many  legs  does  the  spider  have? 

-  Can  you  see  any  eyes? 

-  Do  you  need  the  magnifying  glass? 

-  Does  anyone  in  the  room  know  about  spiders? 

-  How  can  we  find  out? 

-  Where  do  you  want  to  keep  your  spider? 

-  Can  you  share  what  you  know  about  spiders  with  the  rest  of  us? 

-  I  wonder  if  a  spider  has  a  heart?  What  do  you  wonder? 

-  I  don't  know  very  much  about  spiders.  Maybe  you  and  I  can  find  some  information? 

•  Gives  the  child  time  to  study,  to  make  observations,  and  to  ask  questions. 

How  A  Theme  May  Extend 

Th<  child  goes  to  the  library  perhaps  with  the  Library  Study  Sheet  (see  page  6)  to  get  information.  Others 
who  have  become  involved  may  accompany  the  child.  Materials  from  the  library  may  be  shared  with  the 
teacher  and/or  other  children.  If  the  reading  level  is  too  difficult,  the  child  is  encouraged  to  read  the 
pictures. 
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The  teacher  then  offers  other  v/ays  to  gather  information: 

•  My  Observation  Sheet  (see  page  7); 

•  My  Information  Sheet  (see  page  8). 

The  teacher  may  use  this  opportunity  to  introduce  a  technique  for  recording  ideas  or  remind  the  children 
of  techniques  already  taught: 

•  making  a  list 

•  webbing 

•  labeling 

•  note-taking 

•  collecting  key  words 

•  using  headings 

•  oral  reporting 

Depending  on  the  degree  of  interest,  the  study  may  extend  into  several  days  or  longer.  The  teacher 
continues  to  offer  support  and  interest  and  to  facilitate  the  thinking  by  asking  further  questions: 

•  Do  you  want  to  share  your  information? 

•  How  will  you  share? 

•  Do  you  need  any  space  to  keep  or  display  your  materials? 

•  Do  you  need  any  paper,  pens,  paint,  materials  (plasticine,  string,  clay,  etc.)? 

•  Do  you  think  that  all  spiders  are  the  same? 

•  How  long  do  you  think  the  spider  is? 

•  Does  your  spider  have  any  interesting  habits? 

•  Can  you  think  of  some  words  that  will  describe  a  spider? 

In  addition,  teachers  assist  by: 

•  bringing  in  other  resources,  such  as  books,  films,  filmstrips,  and  models; 

•  reading  to  the  class  from  fiction  and  non-fiction  material; 

•  providing  reading  material  close  to  the  child's  own  reading  level  if  available,  e.g.,  Spiders  are  Animals, 
Concept  Science,  Scholastic;  /  Love  Spiders,  Scholastic;  The  Spiders,  Discovery  Library:  Rourke 
Enterprises. 

Possible  Outcomes 

•  The  child  may  not  be  interested  in  continuing  with  the  study. 

•  Several  children  may  become  involved,  inspiring  each  other. 

•  Some  children  may  listen  and  observe  and  become  involved  at  a  later  time. 

•  The  whole  class  may  become  involved. 

•  The  children  may  carry  out  the  study  quite  independently. 
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The  degree  of  involvement  may  extend  to  include: 

•  a  collection  of  spiders. 

•  a  creation  of  a  living  environment  for  the  spider. 

•  a  field  study  to  look  for  spiders  in  their  natural  habitat. 

•  a  growing  interest  in  all  types  of  spiders. 

The  child  may  represent  knowledge  in  many  ways  including: 

•  paintings 

•  labeled  drawings 

•  models 

•  project  booklets 

•  oral  reports 

•  creative  stories  and  poems 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  study,  it  is  important  that: 

•  the  child  feels  the  study  is  important  and  useful; 

•  that  the  child  has  an  opportunity  to  share  the  study  with  others,  e.g.,  a  teacher,  classmate,  administrator, 
another  class. 
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Library  Study  Sheet 


Information  about . 


They  live 


They  eat 


Some  of  their  habits 


:RIC 


SAMPLE  INTEGRATED  STUDIES-SPIDERS 


My  Observation  Sheet 


Name 


am  observing 


Some  things  that  I  see 
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My  Information  Sheet 

A  Study  on  


What  I  Think 


Study  was  Done  by 
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"SOME  ASSEMBLY  REQUIRED" 


The  following  will  assist  you  in  properly  placing  the  pre-printed  green  and  white  tabs  within 
The  Primary  Program.  With  the  exception  of  the  tab  entitled,  Introduction,  the  text  pages 
noted  below  have  black  bars  printed  at  the  margin  to  assist  in  the  proper  placement  of  the  tab 
pages. 

Insert  the  tab  entitled: 


Introduction 
Guiding  Principles 
Goals 


Understanding  the  Context 


Assessment  and  Evaluation 


Appendices 


Curriculum 


Multicultural 


Just  following  the  title  page  and  dedication 
page  and  just  before  page  v 

Between  xxix  of  the  Introduction  and  the 
overview  page  entitled,  "Guiding  Principles" 

Between  page  44  of  Guiding  Principles  and 
the  overview  page  entitled,  "Children's 
Development  and  Goals  of  the  Primary 
Program" 

Between  page  46  of  Goals  and  the  overview 
page  entitled,  "Building  Commitment  to 
Change" 

Between  page  16  of  Easing  Transitions  and 
the  overview  page  entitled,  "Assessment  and 
Evaluation" 

Between  page  64  of  Assessment  and 
Evaluation  and  the  overview  page  entitled, 
"Appendices" 

Between  page  60  of  Appendices  and  the 
overview  page  entitled,  "Integrated 
Curriculum" 

Between  page  8  of  Integrated  Curriculum 
and  the  overview  page  entitled, 
"Multicultural  Curriculum" 


Fine  Arts 


Between  page  18  of  Multicultural 
Curriculum  and  the  graphic  page  entitled, 
"Fine  Arts" 
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Humanities 


Between  page  42  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
graphic  page  entitled,  "Humanities" 


Practical  Arts 


Between  page  18  of  Responsible  Living  and 
the  graphic  page  entitled,  "Practical  Arts" 


Sciences 


Between  page  20  of  Physical  Education 
Curriculum  and  the  graphic  entitled, 


"Sciences" 


Integrated  Studies 


Between  page  16  of  Science  Curriculum  and 
the  overview  page  entitled,  "Integrated 
Studies" 


Integrated  Studies/Samples 


Between  page  42  of  Integrated  Studies  and 
the  page  entitled,  "Sample  Theme  Study: 
Agriculture" 


Supplementary  Materials 


Following  the  References  and  Resources 
page  at  the  end  of  the  Sample  Theme  Studies 


Additional  Suggestions:  The  manufacturer  of  the  vinyl  notebooks  advised  that  page  lifters  are 
not  effective  in  preventing  tearing  of  the  pages.  Instead,  it  is  suggested  that  users  laminate 
the  title  and  dedication  page  at  the  front  of  the  book  to  prevent  tearing. 


In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  developers,  the  following  errors  have  presented  themselves. 

1.  Replacement  pages  for  pp.  xiii/xiv  and  xix/xx  are  provided.  Please  insert  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  Introduction  and  discard  the  original. 

2.  The  names  of  Carolyn  Linster,  Wayne  State  College,  200  East  10th  Street, 
Wayne  NE  68787,  and  Karen  Johns,  Kindergarten  Teacher,  Columbia  Elementary 
School,  330  South  127th  Street,  Omaha,  NE  68154  were  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  listing  of  the  Editorial  Team  on  page  xviii  in  the  Introduction. 
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Growing  and  Learning 
in  the  Heartland 


ORDER  FORM 


Number  of  Cost 
Copies 

The  Primary  Program:  Growing  and  Learning  in  the  Heartland. 
A  650  page  guide  to  developing  learning  environments  for 

kindergarten/primary  age  children  ($25,00  each)     

The  Primary  Program:  Children  in  the  Primary  Years.  A  15  page 
introductory  booklet  suitable  for  use  with  parents,  board  members, 

and  other  lay  groups  ($1,00  each;  available  10/1/93)     


TOTAL  ORDER 


Send  to: 


Name 


School/Agency - 
Street  Address 
City   


Zip 


Return  this  form  including  payment  to: 
NOTE:  State  law  requires  prepayment. 

1 3-02-2 1 30-444.02-000-0000 


Office  of  Child  Development 
Nebraska  Department  of  Education 
301  Centennial  Mall  South 
P.O.  Box  94987 
Lincoln,  NE  68509-4987 


)  print**  on  mefahdptptr 
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